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JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXIV. 


TO  JUNIUS. 
SOL,  14  S^emlmr,  n69. 

HAViNa  accidentally  seen  a  repubUea^ 
of  your  letters,  wherein  you  have  hMA 
pleasedto  assert;  that  I  had  sM  the  compaaions 
e£  my.sueeess;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare 
tbe  said  assertion  to  be  a*  most  iwfimom  and 
nudmiousjidsekood}  sod  I  again  call  upon  you 
toi  standi  forth,  avow  yourse^,  Md  pnve  llie 
dHageL:  If  you  can  Make  it  out  to  the  satisi^-^ 
tio0  of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  will  be 
content  to  be  thought  the  worst  man  in  it ;  if 
you  do  not,  what  must  the  nation  think  of  you  ? 
Forty  has  nothing  to  do  in  tUs  affius :  yoQ  haive 
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made  a  personal  attack  upon  my  honour,  de- 
fiimed  me  by  a  most  vile  calumny,  which  might 
possibly  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  not  such 
uncommon  pains  been  taken  to  renew  and  per- 
petuate this  scandal*,  chiefly  because  it  has 
been  told  in  good  language  :  for  I  give  you  fidl 
credit  for  your  elegant  diction,  well  turned 
periods,  and  attic  wit ;  but  wit  is  oftentimes 
fiJse,  though  it/  may  appear  brilliant ;  which  is 
exactly  the  case  of  your  whole  performance.  But, 
Sir,  I  am  obliged  in  the  most  serious  manner  to 
accuse  you  of  being  guilty  oi  falsities.  You 
have  said  the  thing  that  is  not.  To  support 
your  story,  you  have  recourse  to  the  following 
irresistible  argument:  "  You  sold  the  compa- 
nions of  your  victory,  because  when  the  16th 
regiment  was  given  to  you^  you  was  silent. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable/'  I  believe  that 
s^ch, deep  and  acute  reasoning  could  only  come 
from  such  an  extraordinary  writer  as  Junius.  But 
unfortunately  for  you,  the  premises  as  well,  aa 
the  conclusion  are  absolutely  Jalse.  Many  ap- 
plications have  been  made  to  the  ministry  on 
the.  subject  of  the  Manilla  nqisom  since  the 
time  of  my  being  colonel  of  that  regiment. 
As  I  have  for  some  years  quitted  London,  I 

♦  The  reader  will  perceive,  by  a  reference  to  the  Private 
Letters,  Na  4.  that  this  republication  was  without  the  author's- 
biowkdipe  or  cODsent.    edit. 
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waa  obUged  to  have  recourse  to  the  honourable 
Colonel  \MOason  and  Sir  Samuel  Cornish*,  to 
negoUate  for  me;  in  the  last  autumn,  I  per- 
sonally delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of 
Sfaelbume  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire.  As  you  have 
told  us  of  your  importance,  that  you  are  a  per- 
son of  rank  and  fortune^  and  above  a  commotk 
bribe  t,  you  may  in  all  probability  be  not  im- 
known  to  his  lordship,  who  can  satisfy  you  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  But  I  shall  now  take 
the  liberty.  Sir,  to  seize  your  battery,  and  turn 
it  against  yourself.  If  your  puerile  and  tinsel 
logic  could  carry  the  least  weight  or  conviction 
wjdi.it,  how  must  you  stand  affected  by  the 
Mevitabkconctushn^  as  you  are  pleased  to  term 
it?  According  to  Jonius,  silence  is  gmlt.  In 
many  of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been  called 
in  the  most  direct  and  ofiensive  terms  a  Uar  and 
a  ccKDord^  When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul 
accusations  ?  You  have  been  quite  silent;  quite 
chop-fidlen:  therefore,  because  you  was  silent^ 
the  nation  has  a  right  to  pronounce  you  to  be 
both  a  Uar  and  a  coward  from  your  own  argu- 
ment :  but.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  fiiirer  play ;  will 
aflford  you  an  opportunity  to  wipe  off  the  first 

*  These  gentlemen  accompanied  Sir  William  as  brother  offi* 
ccn  in  his  expedition  against  the  Philippines^    edit. 

t  See  Miscellaneous  Letters  of  the  Author^   No.  xxxiii. 
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appellation;  by  desiring  the  proofs  of  yotiT 
charge  against  me.  Ftoduce  them !  To  wiper 
off  the  last,  produce  yourself.  People  cannot 
bear  any  longer  your  LiotCs  shtn^  and  the  des^ 
pccable  imposture  of  the  old  Roman  name  which- 
you  have  qj^cted.  For  the  future  assume  the 
name  of  some  modem  *  bravo  and  dark  assas^ 
wn :  let  your  appellation  have  some  affinity  tof 
your  practice.  But  if  I  must  perish^  Junius, 
let  me  perish  in  the  face  of  day ;  be  for  once  a 
generous  and  open  enemy.  I  allow  that  gothic 
appeals  to  cold  iron  are  no  better  proo6  of  a 
man's  honesty  and  veracity  than  hot  iron  axtd 
burning  ploughshares  are  ofjemak  ekasHty :  btft 
a  soldiery's  honour  is  as  delicate  as  a  woman's } 
it  must  not  be  suspected  i  you  have  dared  to 
throw  more  than  a  suspicion  upon  mine :  you 
cannot  but  know  the  consequenoesy  which  evetf 
the  meekness  of  Christiani^  would  pardon  m« 
for,  after  the  injury  you  have  done  me^ 

WILLIAM  miAPtSL 

*  Was  Brutua  an  omientbnLVOidaAdukuMBma}  ordotl 
Sir  W.D.  dunk  it  criminal  tostaba^nmt  lathe  luart^ 
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LETTER  XXV. 
Heret  latcri  lethdis  arundo. 

TO   SIR  WILLIAM   DRAPER^    &.  B. 
SIB,  25  Septembei'^  1769. 

After  so  long  an  interval^  I  did  npt 
jexpect  to  see  the  debate  revived  between  u^. 
Myan^er  to  your  last  letter  shall  be  short; 
for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  now  conclude  om  oorrespondcouie  fyr 

Had  you  been  onginally  apd  without  pro- 
<¥OcatioQ  attacked  by  an  anonymous  writer,  yon 
would  have  some  right  to  demand  his  name.  But 
isk  this  cause  you  are  a  volunteier.  You  engaged 
in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  a 
eoldier.  You  were  content  to  set  your  name  in 
opposition  to  a  man,  who  would  probably  con- 
iinae  in  ccmcealment.  You  ufiderstood  the  terms 
•i^n  which  we  were  to  correspond,  andgav^  at 
least  a  tacit  assent  to  them.  After  voluntarily 
#ttaekii^  me  under  the  character  of  Junius, 
wbAt  possible  right  have  you  to  know  me  under 
tmy  ^^tiier  ?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  insinuate 
M>  yoju,  .that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the 
^]puimt  eqf^irit  of  ooming  forwaxd  jn  person,  and 
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that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  display 
of  your  literary  qualifications  i 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republication 
of  my  letters  was  no  more  than  a  catchpenny 
contrivance  of  a  printer,  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible I  should  be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  am 
no  way  answerable.  At  the  same  time  I  wish 
you  to  understand,  that  if  I  do  not  take  the 
trouble  of  reprinting  these  papers,  it  is  not  from 
any  fear  of  giving  ofience  to  Sr  William  Draper. 
Your  remarks  upon  a  signature,  adopted 
merely  for  distinction,  are  unworthy  of  notice  ; 
but  when  you  tell  me  I  have  submitted  to  be 
called  a  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  you  in 
my  turn,  whether  you  seriously  think  it  any 
way  incumbent  upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the 
fdlly  invectives  of  every  simpleton,  who  writes 
in  a  newspaper ;  and  what  opinion  you  woidd 
have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  su£> 
fered  myself  to  be  the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an 
artifice? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  consistetat 
enough  with  your  late  profession,  will  neither 
prove  your  innocence  nor  clear  you  from  suspi- 
cion.  ^Your  complaints  with  regard  to  the 

Manilla  ransom  were,  for  a  considerable  time^ 
ft  distress  to  government  You  were  appointed 
(greatly  out  of  your  turn)  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment^  and  during  that  adminUtrathn  we 
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heard  no  more  of  Sir  William  Draper.  The  facts, 
of  which  I  speak,  may  indeed  be  vsmiously  ac- 
comited  for,  but  they  are  too  notorious  to  be 
denied ;  and  I  think  you  might  have  learnt  at 
the  university,  that  a  false  conclusion  is  an  error 
.in  aigument,  not  a  breach  of  veraci^.  Your 
solicitations,  I  doubt  not,  were  renewed  under 
another  <  administration.  Admitting  the  fiict,  I 
fear  an  indifferent  person  would  only  infer  from 
it,  that  experience  had  made  you  acquainted 
with  the  benefits  of  complaining.  Remiember, 
Sir,  that  you  have  yourself  confessed,  that, 
considering  the  critical  situation  qf  this  country  j 
the  rrdrmbry  are  in  the  right  to  temporise  with 
Spain.  This  confession  reduces  you  to  an  lin- 
fortunate  dilemma.  By  renewing  your  solicita- 
tions, yoii  must  either  mean  to  force  your 
counti^  into  a  war  at  a  most  unseasonable  Junc- 
ture ;  or,  having  no  yiew  or  expectaticm  of  that 
kiivl,  that  you  look  for  nothing  but  a  private 
compensation  to  yourself. 

As  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I 
should  be  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  worst 
and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this  country  % 
though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours.  Though 

*  See  Private  Letters^  No.  41.  in  which  he  continues  to 
entertain  gome  apprehensions  concerning  the  effects  of  a  dis^ 
covery  of  his  person,    edit. 
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j/w  y/fovHA  Jght,  there  a»  oHiers-vlio  would  as* 

But  after  all,  Sir,  ^idtere  is  tibe  iigury  ?  Yon 
assure  me,  that  my  logic  is  pueiile  and  timel; 
ifaat  it  cames  not  the  least  weight  or  conviction ; 
^liat  my  premises  are  fidse  and  my  conclusions 
absurd.  If  this  be  a  just  descripti^m  of  me, 
how  is  it  possible  for  such  a  writer  to  disturb 
your  peace  of  mind,  or  to  injure  a  character  so 
■well  established  as  yours  ?  Take  care.  Sir  Wil- 
liaitay  how  you  indulge  this  unruly  temper,  lest 
the  world  should  suspect  that  conscience  has 
some  share  in  your  resentments.  You  have 
more  to  fear  from  tfee  treachery  of  your  own 
^ssions,  than  from  any  malevolence  of  mine. 

I  believe.  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A 
considerable  tiipe  must  certainly  elapse  before 
we  are  personally  acquainted.  You  need  not, 
however,  regret  the  delay,  cht  su^r  an  appre- 
hension that  any  length  of  time  can  restore  you 
to  the  Christian  meekness  of  your  teipper,  and 
disaj^oint  your  present  indignation.  If  I  un- 
derstand your  character,  there  is  in  your  own 
breast  a  repository,  in  which  your  resentments 
may  be  safely  laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and 
preserved  without  the  hazard  of  diminution.  The 
Odia  in  hngumjacienSy  quce  reconderetj  auctaguc 
pramerety  I  thought  had  only  belonged  to  the 
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worst  ehttmcter  a£  ^ati^vuty.  The  tai  is  u 
Tacitus ;— you  kaow  best  where  to  look  for  the 
commentafy. 

juiau& 
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A  WO&D  AT  PABTING  TO   JimnSU 

•  SIR,  7  OWoftCT",  17£9. 

As  you  have  not  favoured  me  with 
either  of  the  explanations  demanded  of  you,  I 
can  have  nothing  more  to'  say  to  you  upon  my 

*  MauureB  and  not  men  is  the  common  cant  of  afiected  mo- 
^kntidn ; — a  baae,  ecmnterfeit  kngoage,  fabricated  b j  knayes, 
aad  made  cuircot  amoDg  foob.  Such  gentle  oenaure  ia  not 
fitted  to  the  present,  dego^ieFate  state  of  society.  What  doea 
it  avail  to  expose  the  absurd  contrivance,  or  pernicious  tendency 
of  measures,  if  the  man  who  advises  or  executes,  shall  be  suf- 
Hertd  not  only  to  escape  with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve 
fett  power,  and  inault  as  with  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign !  t 
would  rocommend  to  tbe^  reader  tiie  whole  of  Mr.  Rqpe's  kt^ 
ter  to  Doctor  Arbuthnot,  dated  26  July,  1734,  fixrtn  whioli 
the  fcJlowing  is  an  extract.  "  To  reform  and  not  to  chastise  2 
am  afraid  is  impossible ;  and  that  the  best  precepts,  as  well  as 
^int  best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use,  if  there  were  no  ex- 
anpies  to  enferce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract^  with* 
out  touchii^  persons,  may  be  safe  fi^^ting  indeed*  but  it  is 
%hting  with  shadows.  My  greatest  comfort  and  enccmragei- 
ment  to  proceed,  has  been  to  see  that  those  who  have  no  shame, 
and  no  fear  of  any  thing  else,  have  appe^ed  toudied  by  my 
satires/' 
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wm  account  <  Your  oiercy  to  me,  or  taademess 
for  yourself,  has  been  very  great  The  public 
will  juilge  of  your  motives.  If  your  excess  of 
modesty  forbids  you  to  produce  either  the  proofi 
or  yourself,  I  will  excuse  it  Take  courage ;  I 
have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius,  any  more  than 
the  rank  or  power.  You,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant 
of  another  sort,  and  upon  your  political  bed  of 
torture  can  excruciate  any  subject,  from  a  i^t 
minister  down  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as 
myself;  like  another  detested  tyrant  of  antiqui- 
ty,  can  make  the  wretched  sufferer  fit  the  bed, 
if  the  bed  will  not  fit  the  sufferer,  by  di^ointing 
or  tearing  the  trembling  limbs  until  they  are 
slretched  to  its  extremity.  But  courage,  con- 
stancy, and  patience,  under  torments,  have  some- 
times caused  the  most  hardened  monsters  to  re- 
lent, and  forgive  the  object  of  their  cruelty. 
You,  Sir,  are  determined  to  try  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure,  until  she  expires :  else,  was 
it  possible  that  you  could  be  the  author  of  that 
most  inhuman  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ? 
I  have  read  it  with  astonishment  and  horror. 
Where,  Sir,  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  oym 
lieart,  when  you  could  upbraid  a  most  aflfection- 
ate  fiither  with  the  loss  of  his  only  and  most 
amiable  son  ?  Read  over  again  those  cruel  lines 
of  yours,  apd  let  them  wring  your  very  soul ! 
Cannot  political  questions  be  discussed  without 
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descending  to  the  most  odious  penonalilies'? 
Must  you  go  want<MiIy  out  of  your  way  to  tor- 
ment declining  age,  because  the  Duke  of  Bed* 
ford  may  have  quarrelled  with  those  whose  cause 
and  politics  you  espouse  ?  For  shame !  for  shame! 
As  you  have  qH>ke  daggers  to  him,  you  may 
justly  dread  the  use  of  them  against  your  own 
breast,  did  a  want  of  courage,  or  of  noble  sen- 
iiments,  stimulate  him  to  such  mean  revenge. 
He  is  above  it ;  he  is  brave.  Do  you  fancy  that 
your  own  base  arts  have  infected  our  whole 
island  ?  But  your  own  reflections,  your  own  con- 
science, must  and  will,  if  you  have  any  spark 
of  humanity  remaining,  give  him  most  ample 
vengeance.  Not  all  the  power  of  words  with 
which  you  are  so  graced,  will  ever  wash  out,  or 
even  palliate  this  foul  blot  in  your  character.  I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  dissect  your  letter 
so  minutely  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  it  is  (as  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment) the  most  extraorditiary  piece  otjhrid  ww- 
potence  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.  It 
accuses  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  high  treason. 
Upon  what  foundation  ?  You  tell  us,  "  that  the 
Duke's  pecuniary  character  makes  it  more  than 
probable^  that  he  could  not  have  made  such 
sacrifices  at  the  peace,  without  some  prhate 
compensations;  that   his  conduct  carri^  wil^ 
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it  an  ioterior  evidence^  beyend  ril  the  1^^ 
jpxoofs  of  a  €ourt  of  justice." 

My  academical  education.  Sir,  bidn  me  USi 
.jou  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  tjne  tinifh  of 
your  furst  proposition,  belbre  you  presume  to 
4iaw  inferences  jGrom  it  First  prove  the  avari<2e, 
Jbefore  you  make  the  rash,  hasty«  and  moA 
.wicked  conclusion.  This  father, . JimitiB,  'vnhom 
you  csdl  avaricious,  allowed  that  son  eight  thau- 
aajad  pounds  a  year.  Upon  his  most  unfortunate 
4ea(tfa,  which  your  usual  good-nature  took  care 
to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  encreased  the  joixi- 
ture  of  the  afflicted  lady,  his  widow.  Is  thi^ 
ja:varice?  Is  this  doing  good  by  stealth?  It  i^ 
WfQn  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  cecQUomy 
as  a  master  of  a  family ;  if  spl&ador  and  just 
im^gnificence,  without  wild  waste  and  thoi^t- 
jiess  extravagance,  may  constitute  the  cbanipter 
.cf  an  avaricious  man,  the  Duke  is  guilty.  But 
Soft  a  moment  let  us  admit  that  an  ambassadfivr 
anay  love  money  too^E^uch;  what  pcoof  do  you 
jgive  that  he  has  taken  any  to  betray  his  country? 
Is  it  hearsay  3  or  the  evidence  of  letters,  or  oou* 
jar ;  or  die  evidence  of  Ihose  concerned  in  this 
t)lack  ajBSur  ?  Produce  y4»ur  .authorities  to  tfafe 
public^  It  is  a  most  isjpudent  ^ad  of  .sorceiy 
to  attempt  to  hUnd  us  with  the  mu^e,  without 
^paviod^g  us  iJbat  the  fire  has. existed.    Y^ 
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ftnril  bAnd  Urn  wiA  a  fSee  that  he  is  iree  from, 
tD  render  him  odiow  and  sraspecled.  Sospicieil' 
is  the  ft>nl  weapon  ^with  iprhich  ymi  make  all  year* 
chief  attacks ;  with  that  you  stab.  Btit  shall 
one*  of  the  ftrst  subjects  of  the  reabn^  be  rained 
iw  his  fia»e ;  shaB  even  his  fife  be  in  coHstaoft 
.  dan^e^,  from  a  charge  built  upoci  suek  sandy^ 
fimndations  f  Must  his  hduse  be  b^eged  by  law^-* 
tess  nrfk^ns,  his  jourmes  impeded,  and  ewn  lim 
asylitti  of  an  ahar  be  ingef^re^  teom  assertiona 
so  base  and  fidse?  Fotent  as  he  is,  the  Duke  ib 
Misnaldetojugtiee';  tf  guilty,  pum^iabie*  The 
paiiteiaent  is  the  h^  and  soiemn  ttib«iiial  ftr 
HiatteA  of  such  great  moment.  To  that  be  ihef 
sodbiiniteed.  Bot  I  iMfpe  also  ihsi  some  noticcr 
irili  be  taken  of,  and  some  punii^ment  infficted 
upon,  &lse  accwei9,  espedalfy'  upon  such,  Ju^ 
Mpa,  whaare  wUfUUyJiUge.  In  any  truth  I  will 
a§ne  even  with  Junius;  will  s^reewith  hhat 
tet  it  is  highly  unbecomi]^  the  dignity  of  Fsera 
to  tamper  with  boroughs;  Aristocracy  is  aa&tal 
as  deim>cttii^y*  Our  ^nstttation^  admits  of  nei^ 
dMT..  It  Ibv^s  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commoas 
rooDy  dMMen  by  te  unbou^t  sdB&ag«w  of  a  free 
pn|AB«  But  if  corniq^tioif  etdy  shids  hands^  if 
dsrwaithy^  commoner  givee^  the  bi^^  instead 
eftiiet  potent  Feer,  is  liie  state  better  serred  by 
this  exchange  i  Is  the  real  emandpatiop  of  the 
boiraug^  effiMsted^becaiise  ne^  parohmeBt  bonds 
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may  poaaibly  silperaede  4lie  old?  To'  My' lite 
truth;  niiierever  suoh  practices  pretail,  they 
are  equally  criminal  to  and  destructive  of  dur 
freedom. 

The  rest  of  your  declamation  is  scarce  wovib 
considering,  eiccepting  for  the  elegance  of  die 
language.  Like  Hamlet  in  the  play,  you  pro- 
duce two  pictures :  you  tell  us,  that  one  is  not 
like  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  then  you  bring  a' 
most  hideous  caricatura,  and  tell  us  of  the  re-»> 
semblance;  hut muUumabhsdit imago. 

All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  th6  minis- 
terial quarrels,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  caUnetf 
are  reducible  to  a  few  short  lines ;  and  to  con- 
vince you.  Sir,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  any 
minister,  either  past  or  pres^it,  these  are  my 
thoughts :  they  sMBd  to  have  acted  like  lovers, 
or  children;  have  pouted,  quarrelled,  cried, 
kissed,  and  been  friends  again*;  las  the  objects 
of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  have  been  put 
into  their  hands.  But  such  proceedings  are  veiy 
unworthy  of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  a  great 
nation.  We  do  not  want  men  of  abilities  ;^  but 
we  have  wanted  steadiness ;  we  want  unaiiimity : 
your  letters.  Juntos,  will  not  contribute  thereto. 
You  may  one  day  expire  by  a  flame  of  your  owit 
kindhng.     But  it  is  my  humUe  opinion  that  le- 

•  Sir  WiUhnn  gives  us  a  pleasant  account  of  men,  who,  in 
hii  opinion  at  leut,  are  the  best  qualified  to  govern  tai  eiapii«« 
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nity  and  moderation,  pudon  and.oUivioii,  iriU 
disappoint  the  eiflforts  of  all  the  seditious  in  the 
land,  and  extinguirii  their  mde  spreading  fires. 
I  have  lived  with  this  sentiment;  with  this  I 
shall  die. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER*. 
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TO   THE  PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  13  October,  1769. 

If  Sir  William  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed. 
of  torture,  he  has  made  it  for  himself.  I  shall 
never  interrupt  his  repose.    Having  changed  the 

'*  A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  dus  letter,  a 
report  was  circukted,  that  Sir  WiUiam  Dvaper,  in  consequence 
of  bis  defence  of  Lord  Granby,  had  been  appointed  to  a  go- 
Tcraonhip  in  America,  which  Sir  William  contradicted,  in  the. 
following  short  note,  addressed  to  the  Printer  of  the  Publie 
Advertiser,  Oct.  20, 1769.  ' 

"  Sir, 

"  You  are  desired  to  contradict  the  report  that  Sir 
William.  Draper  is  appointed  a  go?emor  in  America.  The 
atory  faaa  been  raised  to  mdie  the  puWc  bc^cve  tint  he  haa, 
endeavoured  to  vindioite  those  whom  he  knows  to  have  been 
moat  infamously  traduced  for  the  sake  of  a  reward.  His  mo- 
tive for  this  voyage  is  entirely  curiosity.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  pohtics  of  this  ministry,  or  any  other  set  of  men 
whosoever/'    bdit. 
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subfecfv  tiitte  an  puts  «f  bis  last  lj3tter  n^  un^^ 
desenring  of  a  rej^y.  Leaviag  llis  private  cha^ 
lactor  and  conduct  out  of  the  qu^tion,  I  ^lall 
CDQSider  htm  torrefy  m  the  capacity  tif  an  an*- 
thor,  whose  labours  certainly  do  no  discredit  to 
a  newspaper* 

We  say,  in  common  discourse,  that  a  man 
may  be  his  own  enemy,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  &ct  makes  the  expression  intelligible.  But 
that  a  man  should  be  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his 
fiiends,  implies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture !  There  is  something  in  it  which  cannot  be 
conceived  without  a  confusion  of  ideas,  nor  ex- 
pressed without  a  solecism  in  language.  Sir 
William  Draper  is  still  that  fatal  fHend  Lord 
Granby  found  him.  -  Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  generosity ;  if  indeed  it  be  not  some- 
tiling  mofe  than  generous,  to  be  the  vokuitary 
advocate  of  men,  who  think  tbemsehres  injured 
by  his  assistance,  and  to  consider  nothing  in  the 
cause  he  adopts,  but  the  difficulty  of  defending 
it.  I  thought  however  he  had  been  better  read 
in  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  than  to  com- 
pare or  eonfound  the  tortures  of  the  body  witb 
those  c^the  mind.  He  oi^ht  to  have  known,, 
tbough  perhaps  it  might  not  be  his  interest  to 
confess,  that  no  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the 
fl^ind*  If  conscience  plays  the  tyrant,  it  would 
be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  woild  that  she 
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were  more  arbitraiyi  and  &r  less  placaUe,  H^ 
some  men  find  her. 

But  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  ieeHngs  of 
a  Other's  heart. — Am  I  indeed  so  liyudicious  i 
Does  Sir  William  Drajier  think  I  would  have  ha- 
zarded my  credit  with  a  generous  nation,  by  so 
gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  i  Does 
he  think  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  the  first 
and  noblest  characteristic  of  Englishmen  ?  Or 
how  win  he  reconcile  such  folly  with  an  under* 
standing  so  full  of  artifice  as  mine  ?  Had  he  been 
a  fiither,  he  would  have  been  but  little  c^nded 
with  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind 
would  have  been  filled  with  the  justice  of  it.  He 
would  have  seen  that  I  did  not  insult  the  feel* 
ings  of  a  fitther^  but  the  fiither  who  fek  notIung« 
He  would  have  trusted  to  the  evidence  of  his 
own  paternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  pos<^ 
jsibility  of  the  fact,  instead  of  defending  it. 
Against  whom  then  will  his  honest  indignation 
be  directed,  when  I  assure  him,  that  this  wh<^ 
town  beheld  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conduct, 
upon  the  death  of  his  son,  with  horror  and  as- 
tonishment* Sir  WiUam  Draper  does  himself 
but  little  honour  in  opposite  the  general  sense 
of  his  country.  The. people  are  seldom  wrong 
in  their  opinions, — ip  their  s^timeii^ts  they  s^ 
never  mistaken.  There  may  be  a  vanity  per- 
haps in  a  singular  way  of  thinking  ;-»but  when 
VOL.  n.  c 
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a  trtan  professes  a  want  of  those  feelings,  which 
do  honour  to  the  multitude,  he  hazards  some* 
tiling  infinitely  more  important  than  the  cha- 
racter of  his  understanding.  After  all,  as  Sir 
William  may  possibly  be  in  earnest  in  his  anxiety 
for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I  should  be  glad  to 
relieve  him  from  it.  He  may  rest  assured  this 
worthy  nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indifference^ 
at  my  reproaches,  and  Sir  William's  distress  about 
him.  But  here  let  it  stop.  Even  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  insensible  as  he  is,  will  consult  the 
tranquillity  of  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the  mo» 
deration  of  my  temper.  If,  from  the  profound- 
est  contempt,  I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he 
should  soon  find,  that  all  I  have  already  said  of 
him  was  lenity  and  compassion*. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue,  Sir  William  Dra^r 
has  confined  himself  to  the  refutation  of  two 
charges  only.  The  rest  he  had  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  labori- 
oua  undertaking.  To  draw  up  a  defence  of  such 
a  series  of  enormities,  would  have  required  a  life 
at  least  as  long  as  that,  which  has  been  uni- 
"formly  employed  in  the  practice  of  them.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ex- 
treme ceconomy  is,  it  seeni^,  entirely  without 
ftundation.    Though  not  veiy  prodigal  idbroad, 

*  See  Private  Letters,  No.  10. 
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in  fais  ownfidmly  atieast,  be  is  r^ular  it  Ad  tiag« 
nitfcent*  He  pays  his  debts,  abhors  a  beggar^ 
and  makes  a  Jiandsome  provision  for  his  son* 
His  charity  has  improved  upon  the  proverb,  and 
ended  where  it  began.  Admitting  the  whole 
force  of  this  single  instance  of  his  domestic  ge- 
nerosity (wonderful  indeed,  considering  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  fortune,  and  the  little  merit  of 
his  only  son)  the  public  may  still  perhaps  be  dis- 
satisfied, and  demand  some  other  less  equivocal 
proofs  of  his  munificence.  Sir  William  Draper 
Aould  have  entered  boldly  into  tlie  detail— <)f 
indigence  relieved — of  arts  encouraged— of  sci- 
ence patronized ;  men  of  learning  protected, 
and  works  of  genius  rewarded;  in  short,  had 
tiiere  been  a  single  instance,  besides  Mr.  Rigby*, 
of  blushing  merit  brought  forward  by  the  Duke, 
for  the  service  of  the  public,  it  should  not  have 
been  omittedt. 

*  Thb  gendeman  i§  supposed  to  baVe  the  same  idea  of  i/itf  A- 
iag^  tbat  amsinUiad  frDm  hb  liirtb,  has  of  a  sclurkt  or  sky* 

t-In  answer  to  this  heavy  charge*  two  instancei  of  the  noUo 
Duke's  benevolence  were  brought  forward  in  tWo  separate  let- 
ters in  the  PaUic  Advertiser.  The  one  dated  Oct.  17«  and 
signed  Frances*  whidi  states  his  having  relieved  with  ^jmient 
atfdqjfment,  the  hasband  of  the  writer  of  a  s^^  of  senlH 
menial  letters  of'  Henry  and  France^/'  in  which  the  author*  a 
Mxit  Griffiths,  fictitiously  depicted  their  own  real  distress.  The 
atbeit  dated  Oct  30,  and  signed  Jere.  Mears*  lieut  of  the 
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I  tvish  it  were  possible  to  estaUnb  iny  infers 
ence  mih  the  same  certainty,  on  which  I  be^- 
lieve  the  principle  is  founded.    My  condusioB 

29th  Kegt  relates  the  Duke'^s  generous  and  unsolicited  beatow^ 
meot  upon  him  of  a  pair  of  oolotin,  upon  a  kaoviedge,  when 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  writer's  destitute  situation. 

A  much  abler  reply  to  Junius's  severe  attack  upon  his  Grace 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Public  Advertiser  in  a  letter 
to  Junius  subscribed  M.  TulUus,  dated  Dec.  8,  firom  which 
the  editor  feek  bound,  on  the  score  of  impartiahty>  to-makft 
the  following  extract : 

*'  In  these  strictures  I  have  principaUj  in  view  the  treatment 
which  Junius,  in  two  publications  has  thought  proper  to  offer 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  His  animadversions  on  this  iDustriouft 
nobleman,  are  intended  to  reflect  both  on  his  pabhc  and  private 
character.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  nothingof  oob^ 
sequence  is  urged  besides  his  Grace's  conduct  as  ambassador  S^ 
the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  making  of  the  late  peace  I 
mean  not  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  im- 

pdrtaht  transaction. ^Thus  much  is  known  to  all,  the  riches 

of  the  nation  were  at  that  time  well  nigh  exhausted^  publia 
credit  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  national  debt  increased 
tosuch  an  enormous  hog^t  as  to  -threaten  us  with  a  sudden 
and  universal  crush ;  and  whatever  be  said  of  the  conceasioM 
that  were  made  to  bring  that  memorable  event  to  bear,  Canada 
Mnong  other  inatances,  will. ever  remain  a  gbrious  monument; 
the  interests  of  this  kingdom  were  not  forgotten  in  that  nego* 
elation :  But  Junius,  hackncfyed  in  the  tricks  of  controversy^ 
where  a  itian's  open  and  avowed  actions  are  innocent,  has  tba 
art  to  hint  at  secret  terms  and  pamte  compensatjinw;  and 
lho«igh  he  is  complied  by  the  force  of  trudi  to  own  'no  doc«* 
ment  of  any  treasonable  practice  is  to  he  found,'  we  are .  givea 
plainly  to  understand  so  many  public  sacrifices  were  not  aMo 

at 


ftowever  w»  not  drawn  firom  the  piiodjple  aloae^ 

I  am  not  so  uqust  as  to  reason  from  one  oime 

«  to  another;  though  I  think^  that,  of  all  the 

at  thftt  period  wiOout  a  TahuUe  GonaderatioD,  and  that  in 
practice  there  ia  very  li  ttk  difiereaoe  io  the  ceremony  of  ofier- 
ing  a  brtbe,  and  of  that  Dake's  accepting  it  Toacharge  that 
Is  aBedged^  not  only  without  proo^  but  weu  with  a  coofisaiion 
that  no  i»oof  is  to  be  expected,  no  answer  is  to  be  returned 
bat  that  of  a  contempUioiis.  silence.  When  a  writer  takes  upon 
Urn  to  attack  dbo  character  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank^ 
and  in  a  raaiter  cf  so  capital  a  nature  >as  thai  of  selling  his 
oonnttry  f«»r  a  btibe,  oommoa  policy,  as  well  as  prudence,  re* 
^piire  that  an  accusati<m  of  such  importance  be  supported  with 
at  leaflt  sooi^  shew  of  cTidenccv  and  that  eren  this  be  not  done 
hut  with  the  atmost  moderi^MGn  of  temper  and  eqpre^on: 
but  so  siber  acondoct  would  have  l^en  beside  the  purpose  of 
Juirius,  wboae  bunoess  it  wis  not.  to  reason,  but  rail.  Tho 
Bonan  ffactorieian,  among  thi^  other  arts  of  oratory,  mentions 
«K,  vdiich  he  dignifies  with  the  title  of  a  '  Canine  ekx^uence/ 
thai  of  filling  up  the  empty  places  of  an  argument  with  rail- 
ings, gowtfflVf  impkre  vaaia  causarum.  In  the  knowledge  of 
lUs  nde  Junius  is  without  a  rival ;  and  the  present  instance, 
amonga  thousand  others,  is  a  convincing  testimony  of  his  dexr 
terity  in  the  application  of  it 

'  *'  But  hc9ne  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  from  circumstance  and 
oof^ectiwe  alone  that  this  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
Ibanded;  the  general  character  of  every  one  takes  its  colour  and 
complflxisa  fitom  that  qyahty  in  him  which  predominates,  and 
4he  dowed  avarice  of  the  man  afibrds  an  evidence  not  to  be 
•resisted  of  the  rapacity  of  the  amboBsador,:  and  is  it  then  so 
4nosatestifate  a.  point  that  the  Duke  is  indeed  the  sordid  man 
«hich  hmin%  hasdeUneated  ?  ace  there  no  instances  tobe  pror 
4«tcd  that  denote  a  contrary  disposition  ?  one  wodd  think  if  a 

vicious 
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vioeS)  avaurioe  is  >mo8t  apt  to  tamt  and  comiptf 
*the  heart.    I  cbmbiBed  the  known  temper  of 

• 

vicious  thirst  of  gain  ha^  borne  so  large  a  share,  as  is  pretended^ 
in  bis  Grace's  composition,  this  would  have  discovered  itself  in 
the  pecuniary  emoluments  he  had  secured  for  himself  when 
he  engaged  in  a  share  of  Government.  But  what  advantages 
of  this  kind  has  he  obtained  ;  or  to  what  bargains  with  the 
minister  does  Junius  allude,  when  he  knows,  that  his  Grace, 
though  willing  to  assist  the  friends  of  Administration  witii  hm 
interest  and  weight,  has  not  accepted  any  department  either 
of  power  or  profit  ?  had  Junius  and  candour  not  shaken  bands, 
this  circumstance  alone  would  have  afforded  him  an  evidence 
beyond  all  the  legal  proo&  of  a  court  of  justice,  of  the  iniquity 
of  his  own  insinuations.  But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  othv 
instances,  and  those  no  ordinary  ones,  of  the  Duke's  .munift- 
cence.  To  what  principle  shaU  we  attribute  the  payment  of 
the  elder  Brother's  debts  to  the  amount  of  not  much  lesa  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?  the  splendid  provision  be  made 
for  his  unfortunate  son ;  and  afterwards  for  that  son's  moce 
unfortunate  Widow  ?  what  shall  we  say  to  his  known  attadi^ 
ments  to  the  interests  of 'his  friends,  bis  kindness  to  his  domes* 
tics,  and  annual  bounty  to  those  who  have  served  him  &tth* 
fully  ?  his  indulgence  to  his  dependants  ?  or  what  are,  if  these 
be  not,  unequivocal  proofs  of  genuine  liberality  and  beneva> 
lenoe  ? 

'^  When  to  Aese  symptoms  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind, 
we  add  what  are  equally  constituent  parts  of  his  Grace's  cha^ 
racter,  the  decency  and  decorum  of  his  conduct  in  private  Hfe, 
bis  regularity  in  his  family,  and  what  is  now  so  rare  a  virtue 
among  the  great,  his  constant  attendance  on  all  the  public  ofiteel 
of  Divine  Worship,  we  shall  hardly  find  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
nobility  a  man  that  has  a  juster  and  much  more  than  a  const»> 
'tutional  claim  to  respect,  or  one  tUit  less  deserved  tbe  ceth 

stircK 
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the.  man  with  the  extravagant  conc^ons  madt 
hy  the  ambassador ;  and  though  I  doubt  not  suf« 

eureg  of  a  satirist,  such  as  Junius,  than  his  Grace  of  Bed&rd. 
Sut  in  the  reflections  of  Junius  there  b  a  more  surprising  piece 
of  profligacy  yet  behind.  As  if  all  the  former  instances  of  his 
pialignity  had  been  too  little,  he  has  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  crimes  by  calling  back  to  our  remembrance  the  loss,  which, 
not  the  father  alone,  but  the  kingdom  sustained  in  the  death  of 
his  only  son,  and  to  reproach  him  for  the  insensibility  he  sup- 
poses him  to  have  discovered,  on  that  affecting  occasion.  The 
cruelty  of  this  accusation  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  false- 
hood of  it,  and  in  a  better  age  than  the  present  would  have  beoi 
deemed  a  prodigy.  To  one  who  possessed  the  proper  sentiments 
of  a  man,  the  dwelling  at  aO  on  a  calamity  which  is  still  so  re- 
cent, which  in  all  its  circumstances  was  so  truly  pitiable,  would 
have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  ungenerous  and  mean;  but 
to  represent  the  principal  sufferer  in  this  scene  of  woe  as  the 
only  one  not  sensible  of  his  misfortune ;  to  paint  a  Father  des- 
^Ute  of  a  Father's  love,  and  even  professing  a  want  of  those 
feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  is  an  instance  of  bar- 
barity of  which  a  savage  would  have  been  ashamed,  and  which 
no  prettinesses  of  stile,  no  powers  of  language,  no  Hterary 
merit,  can  ever  excuse  or  expiate  :  and  indeed,  corrupt  as  the 
times  are  said  to  be,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  observe  Junius 
for  once  has  reckoned  without  hb  host,  and  mbtaken  the  taste 
and  temper  of  his  countrymen :  we  can  allow  for  the  petulance 
which  want  and  hunger  extort  from  an  opposition ;  we  can  pity 
the  wretch  who  is  obliged  to  draw  his  venal  quill,  and  say  ana 
tinsay  as  is  dictated  to  him  by  hb  superiors :  but  we  are  not  yet 
so  far  gone  in  the  road  to  ruin,  or  dead  to  all  the  movements 
of  compassion,  as  to  behold  without  abhorrence  the  man,  who 
can  so  totally  resign  all  pretences  to  humanity,  or  regard  him 
in  any  other  light  thati  as  the  object  of  general  detestation. 

**  Junius 
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ficient  care  was  taken  to  leave  no  document  of 
any  treasonable  negociation,  I  still  maintain  that 

"  Junius  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  amuses  faimself 
with  describing  in  Theory  the  dignity  and  importance' of  an 
independant  nobleman :  by  way  of  conclusion  to  these  remarks, 
I  shall  delineate  for  him  in  return,  what  I  conceive  should  be 
the  character  of  one  who  sets  up  for  a  political  writer ;  and  this 
in  imitation  of  his  own  method,  both  by  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive marks  which  may  be  given  of  it.  A  writer  then  of  this 
dass,  though  he  will  ever  be  suspicious  of  the  conduct  of  those 
in  power,  will  be  sure  to  watch  with  equal  jealousy  over  him- 
selC  lest  in  his  zeal  for  exciting  a  reasonable  love  of  liberty,  he 
encourage  a  dangerous  spirit  of  licentiousness :  he  will  be  as 
cautious  of  weakening  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  prince, 
as  he  will  be  careful  of  supporting  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
people ;  and  wiU  expose  with  the  same  freedom,  in  their  turns, 
the  exoibitances  of  prerogative,  and  the  lawless  efforts  of  a 
faction.  In  the  negative  parts  of  his  character,  he  will  not 
give  occasion  to  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  his  opposition  to 
Government  proceeds  not  so  much  from  a  dislike  to  measures, 
as  to  Men :  in  times  of  real  security  he  will  not  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  populace  with  affected  apprehensions :  before  he 
complains  of  grievances  he  will  be  sure  they  exist :  in  his  freest 
writings  he  will  never  violate  knowingly  the  laws  of  truth  and 
justice :  he  will  not  causelessly  expose  the  follies  of  youth,  the 
infirmities  of  age,  or  the  irregularities  of  private  life,  in  which 
the  public  interests  are  not  concerned:  he  will  be  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  honour  from  calumniating  the  innocent,  or  satirising 
the  imhappy :  in  a  word,  he  will  not  take  advantage  of  his  own 
security  to  stab  in  the  dark,  or  with  Solomon's  fool,  divert 
himself  with  holding  out  the  most  respectable  characters  as 
objects  of  coQtetDpt  and  ridicule,  and  say  am  not  I  in  sport  ?*'^ 
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At  condact*  of  this  minister  carries  with  it  an 
internal  and  a  convincing  evidence  against  him. 
Sir  William  Draper  seems  not  to  know  the  value 
or  force  of  such  a  proof.  He  will  not  permit  ua 
to  judge  of  the  motives  of  men,  by  the  manifest 
tendency  of  their  actions,  nor  by  the  notorious 
character  of  their  minds.  He  calls  for  papers  and 
witnesses,  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  security,  as  if 
nothing  could  be  true,  but  what  could  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  a  religious  man  might 
have  remembered,  upon  what  foundation  some 
truths,  most  interesting  to  mankind,  have  been 
received  and  established.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
internal  evidence,  which  the  purest  of  religions 
carries  with  it,  what  would  have  become  of  his 
once  well-quoted  decalogue,  and  of  the  meek« 
ness  of  his  Christianity  ? 

The  generous  warmth  of  his  resentment 
makes  him  confound  the  order  of  events.  He 
forgets  that  the  insults  and  distresses  wlueh  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  has  suffered,  and  which  Sif 
William  has  lamented  with  many  delicate  touches 

♦  If  Sir  W.  D.  win  take  the  trouble  of  lookmg  into  Torcy'* 
MemoifB,  he  will  see  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may  bt 
ofiered  to  a  Duke,  and  wkh  what  httle  ceremony  it  wa&  only 
not  accepted.  authob# 

It  is  too  generally  known  to  need  Airther  explanation  that  the 
firit  Doke  of  Marlborough  is  the  nobleman  here  referred  to. 
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of  the  trae  pathetic,  were  only  recorded  ui  my 
letter  to  his  Grace,  not  occasioned  by  it*  It 
was  a  simple,  candid  narrative  of  facts }  though,. 
&>T  aught  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it  something, 
prophetic.  His  Grace  undoubtedly  has  received 
several  ominous  hints ;  and  I  think,  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  wise  man  would  do  well  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature 
against  Sir  William  Draper.  He  tells  us  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  amenable  to  justice ;— > 
that  parliament  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal ; 
and  that,  if  guilty,  ^  he  may  be  punished  by  due 
course  of  law;  and  aU  this,  he  says,  with  aa 
much  gravity,  as  if  he  believed  every  wprd  of 
the  inatter.  I  hope  indeed,  the  day  of  im^- 
peachm^nts  will  arrive,  before  this  nobleman 
^scapes  out  of  life  j — ^but  to  refer  us  to  that  mode 
of.  proceeding  now,  with  such  a  ministry,  and 
such  a  house  of  commons  as  the  present,  what 
)s  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation  ?  I  think  he  might  have 
contented  himself  with  defending  the  greatest 
pneipy,  without  insulting  the  distresses  of  his 
country.    . 

His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  afiairs,. 
is  too  loose  and  undetermined  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  the  public.     How  strange  it  is  that  thisi 
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gettttemftn  durnld  dedicate 'so  mnch  time  atid 
snrguirient  to  the  defence  of  worthless  or  indif* 
fetent  characters,  while  he  gives  but  sev^i  solt^ 
taiy  lines  to  the  only  subject,  which  can  deserve 
his  attention,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities. 

JUNIUS 
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TO  THE  PRINTER   OF   THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  20  October,  17604 

I  VERT  sincerely  applaud  the  spirit 
iKrith  which  a  lady  has  paid  die  debt  of  gratitude 
to  her  benefactor  *.  Though  I  think  she  has 
mistaken  the  point,  she  shews  a  virtue  which 
tnakes  her  respectable.  The  question  turned 
Upon  tiie  personal  generosity  or  avarice  of  a 
man,  whose  private  fortune  is  immense.  The 
proofs  of  his  munificence  must  be  drawn  from 
fh^  uses  to  which  he  has  applied  that  fortune.  I 
Was  not  speaking  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire^ 
land,  but  of  a  rich  English  duke,  whose  wealth 
gave  him  die  means  of  doing  as  much  good  in 
4his  country,  as  he  derived  flrom  his  powisar  iii 
another.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  lessen  the 
merit  of  this  single  benevolent  action ; — perhaps 

*  See  Note  to  p.  19.  Mrs.  Griffilhs'a  letter  signed  Frances. 
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ik  is  die  ttore  conspicmous  from  standing  alone. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  proves  nothing  in 
the  present  argument. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  19  October,  lf€9. 

I  AM  well  assured  that  Junius  will  never 
descend  to  a  dispute  with  such  a  writer  as  Mo^ 
iestus  (whose  letter  appeared  in  the  Grazetteer 
of  Monday*)  especially  as  the  dispute  must  be 
chiefly  about  words.  Notwithstanding  the  par- 
tiality of  the  public,  it  does  not  appear  that 
ffimius  values  himself  upon  any  superior  skiH  in 
composition,  and  I  hope  his  time  will  always  be 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  trifling  refine- 
ments of  verbal  criticism.  ModestuSj  however^ 
ihall  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  silence  and 
moderation  of  Junius.  If  he  knew  as  much  of 
file  propriety  of  language,  as  I  believe  he  does 
of  file  £tcts  in  question,  he  would  have  been  a$ 
cautious  of  attacking  Junius  upon  his  compo* 

.  *  Hiegentkinaa  who  wrote  fleveral  letters  imder  this  signa* 
ture  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  subsequently  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, was  a  Mr.  Daliymple,  a  Scotch  Advocate.  For  a  speci- 
men of  his  stile,  see  Miscellaneous  Letters,  I^o.  lxvii.   edit^ 
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atioiiy  a&  he.  seems  ta  be  of  entering  into  Hie 
wlgect  of.  it ;  yet  after  all,  the  last  i&  the  ontjr 
article  of  any  impOTtance  to  the  piiblic. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancour 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  ad* 
herents  invariably  speak  of  a  nation,  whidi  we 
well  know  has  been  too  much  injured  to  be 
easily  forgiven.  But  why  must  Junius  be  aa 
Irishman? — The  abmardi^  tfhU  writings  betr^s 
km* — Waving  all  consideration  of  the  insult  cd 
fered  by  ModeOus  to  the  declared  judgment  of 
the  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  among  th^ 
rest)  kt  us  &II0W  the  several  instances,  and  tiy 
wh^ber  the  charge  be  &irly  supported* 

First  then, — the  leavii:^  a  man  to  enjoy  sucb 
t^pose  as  he  can  find  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  ia 
severe  indexed }  perhaps  too  much  so,  when  b^ 
|di€|d  to  such  a  trifler  as  Sir  William  Draper  ( 
but  there  is  .nothii^  absurd  either  in  the  idea  or 
cctpreipaion.  Modeftus  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  sarcasm  and  a  contradiction* 

2«  I  affirm  with  Junius,  that  it  is  ih^frcqven/^ 
of  the  &ct,  which  alone  can  make  us  comprer 
hend  bow  a  man  can  be  his  own  enemy*  We 
should  never  arrive  at  the  complex  idea  conr 
veyed  by  those  words,  if  we  had  only  seen  on^ 
or  two  instances  of  aman  acting  to.^  owo 
prejudice.  Offer  the  proposition  to  a  child>  Of 
a  man  imused  to  compound  his  ideas,,  aqd  you 
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vUleooh.seie  how  little  either  ci  them  iiiider» 
ftend  you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  from 
a  single  fact,  but  a  very  ccMnplex  idea  arising 
fiom  many  fircts  well  observed,  and  accurately 
compared* 

S.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  aflbct« 
adon,  mistake  the  meaning  of  Junius,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  man  who  is  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
his  friends.  He  could  not  but  know,  that  Junhts 
spoke,  not  of  a  false  or  hoUow  friendslup,  but 
of  a  real  intention  to  serve,  and  that  intention 
producing  the  worst  eflfects  of  enmity.  Whether 
the  description  be  strictly  applicable  to  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Driver  is  another  question.  Junius  does 
not  say  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man  tx>  be 
the  enemy  o£  his  friends  than  his  own,  though 
he  might  bave  aflBrmed  it  widi  truth.  In  a  mo^ 
ral  light  a  man  may  certainly  take  ^^ater  hber* 
ties  with  himself  than  with  another.  To  sacri« 
fice  ourselves  merely  is  a  weakness  we  may  in- 
dulge in,  if  we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at 
our  own  hazard  and  expence ;  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  friend^ip,  to  sport  with  the  repu- 
tation^  or  sacrifice  the  honour  of  another,  is 
something  worse  than  weakness ;  and  if,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  foolish  intention,  we  do  not  call  H 
a  crime,  we  must  allow  at  least  that  it  arises 
fiom  an  overweening,  busy,  meddling  impu-* 
deuce*-- Junius  says  only,  and  he  says  truly. 
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that  it  is  more  extraordinary,  that  it  involves 
a  greater  contradiction  than  the  otlier ;  and  ia 
it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life»  that  in  general 
we  can  determine  more  wisely  for  others  than 
for  ourselves  ?  The  reason  of  it  is  so  clea^  in 
argument^  that  it  hardly  wants  the  confirmation 
of  experience.  Sir  William  Draper,  I  confess^ 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  though  iiot 
much  to  his  credit 

4.  If  this  g^tlemah  will  go  back  to  hb 
Ethics,  he  may  perhaps  discover  the  truth  <^ 
what  Junius  says,  that  no  outward  bfranmf  can 
reach  the  mind.  The  tortures  of  the  body  may 
be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  or  iliustmtion 
to  represent  those  of  the  mind,  but  strictly  there 
ia  no  similitude  between  them.  They  are  totally 
dilferent  both  in  their  cause  and  operation.  The 
wretch,  who  sufiers  upon  the  rack,  is  merely 
passive ;  but  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  it  is 
not  at  the  command  <^any  outward  power.  It 
is  the  sense  of  guilt  which  constitutes  the  pu« 
nishment,  and  creates  that  torture  with  which 
the  guilty  mind  acts  upon  itself. 

6.  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  con- 
science, and  makes  the  sentence  ridiculous,  by 
making  it  his  own. 

So  much  for  composition.  Now  for  &ct.*— 
Junius  it  seems  has  mistaken  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford.   His  Grace  had  all  the  proper  feelings  of 
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a  fiither,  thou^  he  took  care  to  nij^refes  the 
appearance  of  them*  Yet  it  was  an  occasipn, 
one  would  thinks  on  which  he  need  not  have 
been  ashamed  of  his  grief ;— on  which  less  for« 
titude  would  have  done  him  more  honour.  I 
can  conceive  indeed  a  benevolent  motive  for 
his  endeavouring  to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity 
m  his  own  family,  and  I  wish  I  could  discoiver 
any  thing,  in  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  justify 
my  assigning  that  motive  to  his  behaviour.  But 
is  there  oo  medium  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  ap- 
pear abroad,  to  ballot  at  the  India-house,  and 
make  a  public  display,  though  it  were  only  of 
an  apparent  insensibility  ? — I  know  we  are  treads 
ing  on  tender  ground,  and  Junius,  I  am  con- 
vinced, does  not  wish  to  urge  this  question  &r- 
ther.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
observe  that  humble  silence,  which  becomes  their 
situation.  They  should  recollect  that  there  are 
still  some  facts  in  store,  at  which  human  nature 
would  shudder.  I  shall  be  understood  by  those 
whom  it  concerns,  when  I  say  that  these  facts 
go  &rther  than  to  the  Duke*. 

*  Within  a  fortnight  after  Lord  Tavistock's  d^th,  the  ve- 
nerable Gertrude  had  a  rout  at  Bedford-house.  The  good 
Duke  (who  had  only  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year}  ordered  an 
inventory  to  be  taken  of  his  son's  wearing  apparel,  down  to  his 
slipper9«  sold  them  all,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  The 
amiable  Marchioness  shocked  at  such  brutal,  unfeeling  avaricejt 

gave 
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It  is  not  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  a  man 
nay  be  quite  indifferent  about  one  part  of  a 
charge,  yet  severely  stung  with  another,  and 
though  he  feels  no  remorse,  Uiat  he  may  wish  td 
jbe  revenged.  The  charge  of  insensibility  car« 
^es  a  reproach  indeed,  but  no  danger  with  it. — 
Junius  had  said,  0iere  are  otiiers  "who  would  as» 
Mssinate.  Modestus^  knowing  his  man,  will  not 
?oSkt  the  iiisinuation  to  be  divided,  but  fixe^ 
it  all  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Without  determining  upon  what  evidence 
JuinuB  would  choose  to  he  condemned^  I  will  ven- 
tore  to  maintain,  in  opporition  to  Modestus^  or 
to  Mr.  Higby  (who  is  certainly  not  Modesttts) 
or  any  other  of  the  Bloomsbury  gang,  that  the 
evidence  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  as 
s&FOttg  as  any  presumptive  evidence  can  be.     It 

gave  the  value  of  die  dothes,  ta  the  Marqilii's  iervant^  out  of 
her  own  pune.  Hiflt  incomparable  wainan  ioA  not  Vofog  sar- 
vire  her  husband.  When  she  died,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
treated  her  as  the  Duke  had  treated  his  only  son.  She  ordered 
c^^ry  gown  and  triidtet  to  be  sold,  and  poclceted  the  money. — 
l^hese  axe  the  monsters,  whom  Sir  William  Draper  comes  for- 
ward to  defend. — ^May  God  protect  me  from  doing  any  thing 
Aat  nay  require  such  defaioe,  or  deaerre  such  friendship. 
AtrraoB. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  only  son, 
who  was  killed  as  already  related,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Albemarle,     edit. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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depeads  upon  a  combination  of  facta  and  rea- 
soning, winch  require  no  confirtnatiiMi  from  the 
Anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboroi^h.  Thia 
an^dpte  was  re&kred  to  merely  to  shew  hoW 
ready  a  grfeat  man  may  be  to  receive  a  great 
bribe ;  and  if  Modestus  could  read  the  original^ 
he  would  see  that  the  expressions  an^  not  M* 
€eptedi  was  probably  the  only  one  in  our  lan- 
guage that  eXAcdy  fitted  the  case.  The  bribe, 
offered  to  the  Dufce  of  Mai!lborough,  was  not 
refused* 

I  cannot  conchidie  without  taking  notice  df 
this  honest  gentleman's  learning,  alid  wishing 
he  had  given  us  a  little  more  of  it.  When  he 
accidentally  £>und  himself  so  near  speaking 
truth,  it  was  ratiber  un£dr  of  hkn  to  leave  out 
the  mm  potuisse  r^eOi.  As  it  stands,  the  /mfer 
JuBc  opprobria  may  be  divided  equally  between 
lb.  Rigby  and  the  Duke  i^  Bedliml.  Mn 
R^y^  I  take  fer  granted,  will  assert  his  na- 
tural right  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotation,  aniT 
leave  aU  the  opprobrium  to  his  Grtee. 

PHiLO  JUNn;«. 
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^  TflE  Pttrnv^n  6f  the  public  adtertber. 

SIR,  17   October,   1769. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  cause^ 
in  which  this  country  is  engaged,  should  have 
coii^ed  and  engrossed  the  whole  attenti94  of  tb9 
p^ple.  I  rather  admire  the  generous  spirit^ 
with  which  they  feel  and  assert  their  interest  in 
this  important  question^  th^n  blame  them  &r 
their  indifTereniee  abpu|t  any  other.  When  the 
Cjonstitution  is  openly  invaded,  when  the  first 
original  right  pf  the  people,  from  wliich  all  laws 
derive  their  authority,  is  directly  s^ttacked^  in^ 
ferior  ggdevuMces  naturally  lose  their  force,  and 
are  w^red  to  pass  by  without  punishment  or 
obsfsrvation.  The  present  ministry  are  as  sin- 
gultfly  marked  by  their  fortune,  as  by  their 
qfiines*  Instead  of  atoning  for  their  former 
conduct  by  any  wise  pr  popular  measure,  they 
hav^  founds  in  the  enormity  of  one  &ct,  a  coy^ 
and  defence  for  a  series  of  measures,  which 
must  have  been  &tal  to  any  other  administra- 
tion. I  &ar  we  are  too  remiss  in  observing  the 
wliole  of  their  proceedings.  Struck  with  the 
principal  figure,  we  do  not  sufficiently  mark  in 
what  manner  the  canvass  is  filled  up.    Yet  surely 

9   2 
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it  is  not  a  less  crime,  nor  less  &tal  in  its  con^ 
sequences,  to  encourage  a  flagrant  breach  of 
the  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make  use 
of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  destroy  the  coB' 
stitution. — The  ministry  seem  determined  to 
give  us  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and,  if  possible, 
to  perplex  us  with  the  multitude  of  their  of- 
fences. The  expedient  is  well  worthy  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved 
a  gradation  and  variety  in  his  measures,  we 
should  remember  that  the  principle  is  uniform* 
Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they  deserve  the 
same  attention.  The  following  fiict,  though  of 
the  most  alarming  nature,  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
stated  to  the  public,  nor  have  the  consequences 
of  it  been  sufficiently  understood.  Had  I  taken 
it  up  at  an  earlier  period,  I  should  have  been 
accused  of  an  uncandid,  malignant  precipita- 
tion, as  if  I  watched  for  an  unfair  advantage 
against  the  ministry,  and  would  not  allow  them 
a  reasonable  time  to  do  their  duty.  They  now 
stand  without  excuse.  Instead  of  employing 
the  leisure  they  have  had,  in  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  offence,  and  punishing  the  offenders, 
they  seem  to  have  considered  that  indulgence 
as  a  security  to  them,  that,  ^ith  a  little  time 
and  management,  the  whole  afiair  might  be 
buried  in  silence^  and  utterly  forgotten. 
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^  A  major  general,  of  the  army  is  arrested 
by  the  dieriffi  officers  fcnr  a  considerable  debit. 
He  persuades  them  to  conduct  him  to  the  TUt- 
yard  in  St.  James's  Park,  under  some  pretence 
of  business,  which  it  imported  him  to  settle  be- 
fore he  was  confined.    He  applies  to  a  seijeant, 

*  Miyar  General  Gaiuel. 

t  Major  General  Gansd  was  arrested  September  21,  1769, 
in  Piccadilly,  for  two  thousand  pounds.  He  told  the  bailiff^ 
if  be  would  go  down  with  him  to  the  Tilt-yard,  he  should 
there  find  a  friend,  and  would,  on  his  not  giving  bail,  go  with 
him  to  a  spunging-house.  When  they  came  to  the  Horse- 
guards,  the  officer  sent  for  a  seijeant  and  file  <^  musqueteers 
to  secure  the  b^iliff^  on  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  insulted 
by  him,  which  they  did,  while  the  prisoner  escaped.  Adlju- 
tant-general  Harvey  having  heard  of  the  af&ir,  ordered  the 
KQeant  and  his  men  close  jMrisoners  to  the  Savoy,  and  sent 
captain  Cox  to  notify  to  the  Sberiffi  the  steps  he  had  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  general  Gansel,  who  had, 
in  the  mean  while,  surrendered  himself  into  custody.  Li 
consequence  of  the  afbovje  circumstance,  on  the  ilst  of  April 
ioRowing,  was  issued  to  the  brigade  of  guards,  the  Order  as 
tmdert 

^  Faide  Hounslow, 

**  B.  O.  His  Majesty  has  signified  to  the  Field  Officer  in 
waiting,  that  he  has  been  acquainted  that  seijeant  Bacon  of 
Ae  first  regiment,  and  seijeant  Ftarke  of  the  Coldstream  re- 
giment, William  Powell,  William  Hart,  James  Porter,  and 
Jowph  Collins,  private  soldiers  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot* 
guards,  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  major 
general  Gainsel,  in  September  last;  the  King  hopes,  and  is 
wUhng  to  believe,  they  did  not  know  the  Major  General  was 
arrested^  and  only  thought  they  were  deliveiing  an  officer  in 

distress: 
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hot  tmmediatdgr  oa  duty/ to  Msist  iKSth  sdrnfi  of 
his  4n>mpamoii6  m  fiuvburiag  his  escape.  Ht 
ttttempte  it.  A  bnstle  ^isoes.  The  batliffi  claim 
their  prissier.  ^  An  oflbctr  of  tise  guandb^  not 
then  on  duly,  takes  pait  in  the  u^r^  applies 
to  the  t  lieutenant  commanding  the  Tilt-yai4 
guardy  and  urges  him  to  turn  out  his  guard  to 
relieve  a  general  ofBcer.  The  lieutenant  de- 
clines interfering  in  person,  but  stands  at  a  dis.- 
tanccy  and  suffers  the  business  to  be  done-  The 
other  officer  takes  upon  himself  to  order  out  the 
guard.  In  u  moment  ihey  are  in  aims,  quit 
their  guard,  march,  rescue  the  general,  and  drive 
away  the  sheriffi  officers,  who,  in  vain  represent 
their  right  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  nature  of 
the  arrest  The  soldiers  first  conduct  the  gene- 
ral into  their  guard  room,  then  escort  him  to  ^ 
jplace  of  safety,  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  in  all 
the  forms  of  military  triumph.  I  will  not  en- 
distress  :  however  his  Majesty  commands,  that  they  should  bp 
severely  reprimanded  for  acting  in  this  businesa  :as  they  have 
done ;  and  strictly  orders  for  the  future,  that  no  ppmyussioned 
officer  or  soldier  do  presume  to  interfere  with  haiKffi,  or  ar- 
xests,  on  uiy  account  or  pretence  whatsoever,  the  crime  being* 
of  a  vefy  atrocious  native,;  and  if  any  are  found  guilty  of 
disobeying  this  orderj  ih^y  will  be  most  oevereJly  punished. 
"This  osder  to  be  read  inunediatdy  at  the  head  of  every  com- 
imny  in  the  brigade  of .guaids,  .that  no  man  may  pkad^igno- 
sanoe  for  the  fiitafe/'    edit. 

*  JLieutenant  Bodd.  f  Lieutenant  Garth. 
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large  uf  on  the  various  ctfcumatances  wbkh  at- 
tended thiB  atrodotts  proceeding.  The  personal 
wjmy  received  by  the  officers  of  Ihe  law  in  the 
executioki  of  their  duty,  may  perhaps  be  atoned 
for  by  some  private  compensation.  I  consider 
nothing  but  the  wound,  which  has  been  given 
to  the  kw  itself,  to  which  no  remedy  has  been 
apfdied,  no  satis&ction  made.  Neither  is  it  my 
des^  to  dwell  upon  the  misccmduct  of  the 
parties  ccsicemed,  airjr  fiurther  than  is  necessary 
to  skew  the  behaviour  of  the  ministry  inits  true 
l^t  I  would  make  every  ccmipassionate  al- 
lowance tor  the  infatuatiim  of  the  pmooet^  the 
fidse  and  criminal  discretion  of  cme  officer,  and 
the  madness  of  another.  I  would  leave  the  igno- 
rant soldiers  entirely  out  of  the  question.  They 
ace  certainly  the  least  guilty,  though  they  are  the 
only  persons  who  have  yet  sufiered,  even  in  the 
appearance  of  punishment*.  The  £ict  itself, 
however  atrocious,  is  not  the  principal  point,  to 
be  emodered.  It  migirt  have  happened  under 
a  mwe  regwlar  govemnient,  and  with  guaods. 
b^ter  disciplined  than  oar&  The  main  quea* 
tion  is,  in  what  maoner  have  the  aunistfy  acted 
on  this  exftraordinaiy  occasion.  A  general  offi* 
cei^  calfe  tqpen  the  kiqg's  own*  guard,  then  bcU 

^  A  lb#  of  ihetn  were  confined,  and  the  rest»  ai  (dee«iy 
o^mrvod,  f<ephnuui4iBd.    bbit. 
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uaily  on  duty,  to  rescue  him  fix>m  the  hMm  0f 
his  country ;.  yet  at  this  moment  he  is  in  a  si* 
tuatioii  no  worse,  than  if  he  had  not  committed 
an  oflfence,  equally  enormous  in*  a  civil  and 
military  view. — A  lieutenant  upon  duty  design- 
edly quits  his  guard,  and  soffisrs  it  to  be  drawn' 
out  by  another  officer,  for  a  purpose,  which  he* 
well  knew,  (as  we  may  collect  from  an  appear- 
ance of  caution,  which  only  makes  his  beha- 
viour the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  hi^est 
degree  iUegal.  Has  this  gentleman  been  called 
to  a  court  martial  to  answer  for  his  conduct? 
No.  Has  it  been  censured  ?  No.  Has  it  been 
in  any  shape  inquired  into  i  No.«-^4nother  lieu- 
tenant, not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regi- 
mentals, is  daring  euotigh  to  order  out  the 
king's  guard,  over  which  he  had  properly  no 
command,  and  engines  them  in  a  violation  of. 
the  laws  of  his  country,  perhaps  the  most  sin- 
gular and  extravagant  that  ever  was  attempted. 
— What  punishment  has  Ae  suffered?  Litendly 
none.  Supposing  he  should  be  prosecuted  at 
common  law  for  the  rescue,,  will  that  circum- 
stance, from  which  the  ministry  can  derive  no 
merit,  excuse  or  justify  their  su&ring  so  flagrant 
a  breach  of  military  discipline  to  pass  by  un- 
punished, and  unnoticed  ?  Are  they  aware  of 
the  outrage  offered  to  Iheir  sovereign,  when  his 
own  proper  guard  is  ordered  out  to  stop  by  main  . 
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fbrbe^  the  exMntion  ef  his  laws  ?  What  are  we 
to  cohdude  from  so  scandabos  a  isegiect  of 
their  duty,  but  that  they  have  other  views, 
which  can  oidy  be  answered  by  securii^  the 
attachment  of  the  guards  ?  The  minist^  would 
hardly  be  so  cautious  of  offending  them,  if  he 
did  not  mean,  in  dne  time,  to  call  for  their  as- 
sistance* 

With  respect  to  the  parties  themsdves,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  these  gentlemen  are  neither 
young  officeis,  nor  very  young  men.  Had  they 
belonged  io  the  unfledged  race  of  ensigns,  who 
infest  our  streets,  and  dtdionor  our  public  places, 
it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  send  them  back 
to  that  discipline,  from  which  their .  parents, 
jndgii^  lightly  from  the  maturity  of  their  vices, 
had  removed  them  too  soon.  In  this  case,  I 
am*  sorry  to  see,  not  so  much  the  foUy  of  youth, 
as  the  spirit  of  the  corps,  and  the  connivance 
of; government.  I  do  not  question  that  there 
are  niaiiy  brave  and  worthy  officers  in  the  regi- 
ments of  guards.  But  ccmsidering  them  as  a 
corps,'I  &ar  it  wiU  be  found  that  they  are  nei- 
ther good  soldiers,  nor  good  subjects*  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  insinuate  the  most  distant  reflec- 
tion upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I  hon- 
our! and  esteem  the  profession ;  and  if  these 
geBtiemen  were  better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  better  subjects.    It  is  not  that  there 
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18  any  internal  vioe  er  defect  kt  the  ptaS^rnkssi 
kselfy  ms  regulated  in  tins  eomtry,  but  that  at 
is  the  spirit  of  this  particiiiar  corps  to  de^ie 
their  profession,  and  that  while  they  vainly  as* 
sume  the  lead  of  the  army,  they  make  it  maU 
ter  of  impiertoient  oomparison  and  triumph  over 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  woild  (I  mean  our 
marching  regiments)  that  they  indeed  stand 
upon  higher  ground,  and  are  privileged  to  neg- 
feet  the  laborious  forms  of  military  discipline 
and  duty«  Without  dwdAing  longer  upon  a 
most  invidious  subject,  I  shall  leave  it  to  mili- 
tary men,  who  have  seen  a  service  more  ac^ve 
than  the  parade,  to  determine,  whether  or  net 
I  speak  truth. 

How  &r  this  dangerous  spirit  has  been  en* 
oouniged  by  government,  and  to  what  pernicious 
purposes  it  may  be  i^^ed  hereafter,  wdU  de* 
serves  our  most  serious  oonsideratioa.  I  know 
indeed,  that  when  this  affiar  happened,  an  a& 
fectation  of  alarm  ran  through  the  miniatr)r« 
Something  must  be  done  to  save  appearanoeiL 
The  case  was  too  flagrant  to  be  passed  by  ab« 
aehitely  without  notice.  But  how  have  they^ 
acted?  Instead  of  ordering  the  officers  con*> 
cenied,  (and  who,  strictly  peaking,  are  alone 
guilty,)  to  be  put  imder  arrest,  and  brought  to 
trial,  they  would  have  it  understood,  that  th^ 
did  their  duty  completely,  in  confining  a  aer** 


j«Hitaii4lw|iriv«fe»««MwrfK  wiB  they  diDuld 
h€ 4nw«iide4  hylh^wnl  powers  notlifttwhflt 
tb«  ofte^By  wbd  ontoeil  or  permitted  ihe  thing 
to  Ite  doMt  Mwpe  witboirt  ceamire^  ihe  poor 
ife^ii  li^o  iM>ejed  those  cardens»  who  in  a  militaiy 
>iew  we  bo  way  reqKmeiUb  for  what  tbey  did» 
wd'i)i4ib  for  thftt  reason  have  beeo  dischaigad 
hf  the  dnl  magifltiiates,  tte  the  only  dbgecttf 
whiHUi  ihe  auaisby  have  thought  proper  to  ck* 
pose  te  pHBishment  They  did  not  yenture  to 
bring  even  theae men  toa oourt  martial^  because 
Aey  knew  their  evidenee  WM|ld  be  fiitdl  to  some 
pcrsooB,  vAMm  iheg  twene  dstermiaed  to  pra» 
teet  Odienrise^  Idoubt  not,|tiieliTesof  ^ese 
^^^^PPyt  fissndless,  eoldicn,  woidd  long  flin^ 
have  been  aserifieed^  without  scmple^  to  these* 
euiaty  sf  iheir  guiky  offioen. 

I  have  i>een  accused  of  endeaivouiniig  to  en- 
iaine  4he  passions  of  the  peq>le.t— Let  me  new 
af^eid  to  their  understanding,  if*  tfiere  be  any 
tod  ^  adtninistmtson  daring  enongh  to  deny 
Aese  fiiets,  w  shameless  enough  to  definid  the 
conduct^  the  ministry,  let  him  eome  fonmrd. 
I  'osm  AOt  under  vikmt  t^  be  appeals.  He 
AaH  find  me  ready  to  nuuntain  the  truth  ef  siy 
niffiative,  «in4  the  justioe  ef  my  obs^?vatiMiB 
ttpon  it,  at  the  hiittrd  4i  my  utmost  credit  mlsh 
the  public 
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Under  the  most  arbitrary  governments,  the. 
common  administration  of  justice  is  suffered  to 
take  its  course.  The  subject,  though  robbed  of 
his  share  in  the  l^slature,  is  still  protected  by 
the  laws.  The  political  freedom  of  the  English 
constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of 
an  Englishman.  The  civil  equality  of  the  laws 
preserved  the  property,  and  defended  the  safety 
of  the  subject  Are  these  glorious  privileges 
the  birthright  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only 
tenants  at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ? — ^But  that 
I  know  there  is  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts 
of  my  countrymen,  that  they  value  life,  not  by 
its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independence  and 
digniiy  of  their  condition,  I  should,  at  this 
moment,  appeal  only  to  their  discretion.  I 
should  persuade  them  to  banish  from  their  minds 
all  memory  of  what  we  were;  I  should  tell 
them  this  is  not  a  time  to  remember  that  we 
were  EngUshmen ;  and  give  it  as  my  last  adr 
vice,  to  make  some  early  agreement  with  the 
minister,  that  since  it  has  pleased  him  to  rob.usi 
of  those  political  rights,  which  once  distinr 
guish^d  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  wluare 
honour,  was  happiness,  he  would  leave  us  at 
least  the  humble,  obedient  security  of  citizens, 
and  graciously  condescend  to  protect  us  in  our 

submission. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  THE  PRINTHK  OF  THE  PITBUC  AOVEVTISfcR. 

'siR>  14  November,  176^. 

The  variety  of  remarks,  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  last  letter  of  Junius,  and 
ihy  own  opinion  of  the  Writer,  who,  whatever 
faiay  be  his  faults,  is  certainly  not  a  weak  miui, 
have  induced  me  to  examine,  with  some  atten- 
tion, tile  subject  of  that  letter.  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that,  while  he  had  plenty  of 
Important  materials,  he  would  have  taken  up  a 
light  or  trifling  occasion  to  attack  the  Ministry  ; 
much  less  could  I  conceive  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  ruin  the  officers  concerned  in  the  rescue 
of  geheral  Gansel,  or  to  injure  the  general 
Inmsel£  These  are  little  objects,  and  can  no 
way  contribute  to  the  great  purposes  he  seems 
to  have  in  view,  by  addressing  himself  to  the 
public. — ^Without  considering  the  ornamented 
s(9e  he  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  look  &r« 
iher  into  the  matter,  before  I  decided  upon  the 
merits  of  his  letter.  The  first  step  I  took  was 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  -,  for  if 
these  were  either  &lse  or  misrepresented,  the 
most  artful  exertion  of  his  understanding,  in  rea- 
soning upon  them,  would  only  be  a  disgrace  to 
liim.-^Now,  Sir,  I  have  found  every  drciun^ 
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Stance  stated  by  Junius  to  be  literally  true. 
General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailiffi  to  conduct 
him  to  the  parade,  and  certainly  solicited  a  cor- 
poral and  other  soldiers  to  assist  him  in  nahiiig 
his  0sciqM«  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly  9ipjflj 
to  cup^ain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  guard. 
Ci^taiH'  Gsrtii  declined  appearing  himself,  but 
stood  aioof,  while  the  other  took  iq>on  him  to 
ordef  out  th#  King's  guard,  and  by  main  force 
rescued  the  general.  It  is  also  strictly  tnie^ 
that  the  general  was  esoorted  by  a  file  of  nuuk 
%iiete9r9  to  a  place  of  security.*— These  ajre  fiu^ 
Mf *  Woqfd&jU^  which  I  promise  you  no  gentle** 
vmx  m  Ihe  guicds  will  deny.  If  all  cur  any  of 
thMEi  are  ftbe^  why  are  jthey  not  contradicted 
by  the  p§JfA^  tWmselves  ?  However  secuxv 
igfimi  militaiy  censore,  thqr  haive  yeta  ch** 
ncter  to  Imc,  and  surely,,  if  ^ey  ^nr  innoceat, 
it  ja  not  beneath  tiiem  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  oqpinion  of  the  jmblic. 

The  force  of  JyKius's  observati0nfi upon  thesfi 
fitfts  cattnot  be  better  marked^  ^n  by  statnig 
and  refuting  the  directions  ^<^oh  have  beeQ 
SHKle  to  them).  One  writer  sajrs,  ^  Adnuttkif 
Ihe  officen  have  ofiended,  they  are  punishable 
at  CQiiuaim  law,  and  will  yon  Iwre  a  British  sub* 
j«ot  punished  twice  £ot  Ihe  same  c^enoe?'^— I 
answw  that  they  hxve  commifaled  two  oflenc^s^ 
faotk  veiy  «Bonious,  and  violated  two  Ivmi 
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Ibe  raMue  ia  ose  offi»a€e»  die  fligranft  braidi 
€^  dimpline  anotjUer^  aad  hitherto  it  dots  Mt 
^ipear  that  they  have  been  puniflhed,  or  w^nk 
eeoswed  fer  elthAv    Another  gendemaa  hiy« 
nMich  stieft  iqiea  the  tahueitf  q£  the  caaOy  ead^ 
nstead  of  dii^reviiig  fiietSt  appeab.  at  oaim  ta 
tibe  cemfaaaion  cf  the  puUic.    This  idea»  as 
watt  as  the  inaiiiiiaticii  thai  ibprising  Ae  pmtim 
qfAlir  MmmuhmmmU  bean  ngwry  to  tkeir 
creditors^    cam  otdy  refer  te  general  Ganid*. 
The  eth^  dfficers  are  in  no  distress^  then^rei 
have  no  cbam  to  eompassievi,  nor  does  it  appeaa 
that  their  erediters^  if  thej  have  any,  are  m(M 
Vk^  to  be  satisfied  by  thdr  eoiitinuivg  in'  the 
goMdfr    Bnt  this  sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in 
9ay  shspe^    Compasflkm  to  ati  <^mider,  who 
has  grossly  viobted  the  laws,  is  in  efihot  a 
Qtmkfy  to  the  peacesUe  sidgeet  wbo  has  olv 
ierved  theai )  and,  even  admitting  the  fbrce  of 
any  sBeviating  drcunutaneeS)  it  is  nevertheless 
tnie^  that«  ia  dds  ittstMce,  the  rayal  compas^ 
stOR  has  interpossd  too  soan.    The  legal  ssmI 
peeper  nielr<^  of  a  King  of  England  may  lemit 
^  pmiAmtet,  but  ought  not  to  stop  the  tiialw 
Bendes  these  particular  ol]jectionS)  there  has 
beta  aoiirssiscd  agamstJumus  ferfaisinslioe 
and.iiyiialioe  in  attaeUng  the  noiaistry  i^pon  an 
c^oatt  wfakfa  they  cmidl  neither  hinder  nor 
ftsssei.    Xhisi  ILmust  aftrm,  is  a:ftb«  fe|>rii 
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seatMaott  of  las  argument.  He  lays  Ho  stfesis 
upon  the  event  itself,  as  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  ministry,  but  dwells  entirely  upon 
their  subsequent  conduct.  He  does  not  say  that 
they  are  answerable  for  the  offence,  but  for  the 
scandalous  n^lect  of  thdr  duty,  in  suffering  an 
i^nce,  so  flagrant,  to  pass  by  without  notice 
or  inquiiy.  Supposing  them  ever  so  regardless 
of  what  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  as  indigent 
about  the  opinion  as  they  are  about  the  interests 
of  their  country,  what  answer,  as  officers  of  the 
crown,  will  they  give  to  Jukius,  when  he  asks 
them.  Are  they  eavare  of  tiie  outrage  qffered  to 
their  Sovereign^  when  his  own  proper  guard  is^ 
ordered  out  to  stop^  hy  main  Jbrccj  the  execution, 
of  his  laws  ? — ^And  when  we  see  a  ministry 
giving  such  a  strange  unaccountable  protec- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  unfidr 
to  suspect,  that  they  have  some  secret  and 
unwarrantable  motives  for.  their  conduct?  If 
th^  feel  themselves  injured  by  such  a  su^- 
don,  why  do  they  not  immediately  clear  them-* 
selves  from  it,  by  doing  their  duty  ?  For  the 
honour  of  the  guards,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
another  suspicion,  that,  if  the  conunanding  offi- 
cer had  not  received  a  secret  injunction  to  the 
contrary,  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  business,  have  applied  for  a  court  martial  to 
try  the  two  subalterns^  the.  one  for  qidttii^'his 
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guard;— the  other  for  taking  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  guard,  and  employing  it  in  the 
mamier  he  did.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  or 
4efend  the  severity,  with  which  Junius,  treats 
the  guards.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  they  deserve  a  very  different 
character.  If  this  be  true,  in  what  light  will 
they  consider  the  conduct  of  the  two  subalterns, 
but  as  a  general  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the 
whole  corps  ?  And  will  they  not  wish  to  see 
them  censured  in  a  military  way,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  credit  and  discipline  of  the  regiment. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  the  ministry  seem  to 
me  to  have  taken  a  very  improper  advantage  of 
€tie  good-nature  of  the  public,  whose  humanity, 
they  found,  considered  nothing  in  this  affiur  but 
the  distress  of  general  Gansel.  They  would 
persuade  us  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue 
by  a  few  disorderly  soldiers,  and  not  the  formal 
deliberate  act  of  the  king's  guard,  headed  by  an 
officer,  and  the  public  has  fallen  into  the  de- 
ception. I  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
Junius  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  inquire  into 
the  facts,  and  for  the  just  commentary  with 
which  he  has  given  them  to  the  world. — For  my 
own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any  man  to  load 
the  unfortunate ;  but,  really.  Sir,  the  precedent, 
with  respect  to  the  guards,  is  of  a  most  import- 
'  ant  nature,  and  alarming  enough  (considering 

VOL.  ti.  £ 
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the  consequences  with  which  it  misty  be  atteiaided) 
to  deserve  $,  parliamentary  enquiry :  when  the 
guards  are  daring  enough,  not  only  to  violate 
liieir  own  discipline,  but  publicly  and  with  die 
most  atrocious  violence  to  stop  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  when  such  extraordinary  offences 
pass  with  impunity,  believe  me,  Sir,  the  precedent 
strikes  deep. 

PHILO  JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
SIH,  15  Nov.  1169. 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gendeman, 
who  publishes  in  the  Gazetteer  under  the  name 
of  Modestusf.  He  has  some  right  to  expect  an 
answer  from  me :  though,  I  think,  not  so  much 
from  the  merit  or  importance  of  his  objections, 

*  This  letter  was  originally  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
with  the  signature  of  Moderatuf.  Jt  shews  that  Junius  him- 
self was  peculiarly  pleased  with  the  composition,  or  he  would 
not  have  raised  it,  in  his  iywn.edition,  to  the  rank  of  those  let- 
ters which  possesB  the  signature  of  his  Mrf  auxiliary,    bdit. 

t  In  the  copy  corrected  by  the  author,  and  from  which 
the  original  edition  of  these  letters  was  printed,  he  gives  di- 
rections to  omit  the  letter  under  this  signature  in  the  following 
words : — •'Modestus  is  too  stupid,  and  miiit  not  be  inserted/' 

KDIT. 
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BS  from  my  own  volmitary  engagement  I  had  a 
reason  for  not  taking  notice  of  him  sooner,  which, 
as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  believe  he  will  think 
sufficient.  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  for  granted, 
from  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  that  there  was 
1310  intention  to  censure,  nor  even  to  try  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  rescue  of  general  Gansel; 
but  Modestus  having  since  either  affirmed,  or 
strongly  insinuated,  that  the  offenders  might 
still  be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  any  attempt  to 
prejudge  the  cause,  or  to  prejudice  the  minda 
of  a  jury,  or  a  court-martial,  would  be  highly 
improper. 

A  man,  more  hostile  to  the  ministry  than  I 
am,  would  not  so  often  remind  them  of  their 
duty.  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton  will  not  perform 
the  duty  of  his  station,  why  is  he  minister  ? — 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  scurrilous  altercation  with 
any  man :  but  this  is  a  subject  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  with  silent  indifference.  If  \h% 
gentlemen,  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  are 
not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall 
hear  from  me  again*. 

The  motives  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  hav^ 
taken  up  this  cause,  are  of  little  importance^ 
compared  with  the  &cts  themselves,  and  the  ob- 

*  See  this  subject  further  pursued  in  Misc^llao^QUS  Letten^ 
txiT.  to  Lxr¥i«  iuclusive.    edit. 

£  2 
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servations  I  have  made  upon  them.  Without « 
vain  profession  of  integrity,  which,  in  these 
times,  might  justly  be  suspected,  I  shaU  shew 
myself  in  effect  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  my 
countrymen,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  determine, 
whether  I  am  moved  by  a  personal  malevolence 
to  three  private  gentlemen,  or  merely  by  a  hope 
of  perplexing  the  ministry,  or  whether  I  am 
animated  by  a  just  and  honourable  purpose  of 
obtainii^.a  satisfitction  to  the  laws  of  this  coun«- 
try,  equal,  if  possible,  to  the  violation  they  have 
snflfered. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 

TO   HIS   0BACE  THE  BUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

MY  LORD,  29  Nov,  1769. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  Grace's 
integrity  was  but  little  affected  by  the  coyness 
with  which  you  received  •  Mn  Vaughan's  pro- 

*  The  fact  is  detailed  by  Junius  in  a  note  to  pages  60  and 
loo  of  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Samuel  Vaughan  was  a  mer- 
chant in  the  city>  of  hitherto  unblemished  character,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  popular  cause.  The  office  he  attempted 
to  procure,  had>  at  times,  been  previously  disposed  of  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  and  had,  on  one  particular  occasion, 
been  sold  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  con- 
sisted 
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ponls^  I  confess  I  give  jou  some  cr^t  for  your^ 
discretion.  You  had  a  fiur  opportamtj  of  dis- 
playing a  certain  delicacy,  of  which  you  had 
not  been  suspected ;  and  you  were  in  the  right 
to  make  use  of  it«  By  laying  in  a  moderate 
stock  of  reputation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to 
provide  for  the  future  necessities  of  your  cha* 
meter,  that  with  an  honourable  resistance  upon, 
record,  you  might  safely  indulge  your  genius, 
and  yield  to  a  favourite  inclination  with  security. 
But  you  have  discovered  your  purposes  too  soon ) 
and,  instead  of  the  modest  reserve  of  virtue, 
have  shewn  us  the  termi^^t  chastity  of  a 
prude,  who  gratifies  her  passions  with  disthic«« 
tion,  and  prosecutes  one  lover  for  a  rape,  while 
the  solicits  the  lewd  embraces  of  another. 

Your  cheek  turns  pale ;  for  a  guilty  consci-^ 
ence  telb  you,  you  are  undone. — Come  forward, 
thou  virtuous  minister,  and  tell  the  world  by 
what  interest  Mr.  Hine  has  been  recommended 
to  so  extraordinary  a  mark  €£  his  Majesty^s  &- 
vour ;  what  was  the  price  of  the  patent  he  has 

sUted  in  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  A  Mr.  Howell  was,  in  fact,  at  this 
vwry  time  in  treaty  with  the  patentee  for  the  purchase  of  his 
vsaignatioii,  whidi  clearlj  disprored  any  criminal  intention  in 
Mr.  V,  He  was  however  prosecuted,  obviously  from  political 
motives,  but  which  was  dropped,  as  subsequently  stated  by  Ju- 
mvs,  after  the  affiuc  of  Hine's  patent  was  brought  before  the 

public.      EDIT. 
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bought,  and  to  what  honouraUe  purpose  the 
purchase  money  has  been  applied*  Nothing  lesa 
than  many  thoiisands  could  pay  Colonel  Bur- 
goyne's  expenses  at  Preston*.  Do  you  dare  to 
prosecute  such  a  creature  as  Vau^han,  while 
you  are  basely  setting  up  the  royal  patronage 
to  auction  ?  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of  an 
attack  upon  your  own  honour,  while  you  are 
selling  the  favours  of  the  crown,  to  raise  a  fund 
for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people  ?  And 
do  you  think  it  possible  such  enormities  should 
^cape  without  impeachment?  It  is  indeed 
highly  your  interest  to  maintain  the  present 
House  of  Commons.  Having  sold  the  nation  to 
you  in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly  protect  you 
in  the  detail ;  for  while  they  patronize  your 
crimes,  Ihey  feel  for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE  OF   GRAFTON. 
MY  LORD,  12  Dec.  1769. 

I  FIND  with  some  surprize,  that  you  are 
not  supported  as  you  deserve.  Your  most  deter« 
mined  advocates  have  scruples  about  them,  which 

*  See  the  ensuing  ktter,  as  also  Priyate  Letters,  No»  15, 
December  12, 1769.    bdit. 
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ymi  are  unacquainted  with ;  and^  tbough  there.be^ 
nodiing  too  hazardoua  for  your  Gracie  to  ei^a^^ 
in^  there  are  some  things  too  in&mous  for  the 
vikst  prostitute  of  a  newspaper  to  d^end  *.    Ini 
what  otfa^  manner  shall  we  account  for  the  im'o-) 
found,  submissive  silence^  which  you  and  your 
ftiends  have  observed  upon  a  chatge,  which 
catted  immediately  ibr  the  clearest  refutation, 
and  would  have  justified  the  severest  meaoirea 
of  Nsentment  ?    I  did  not  attempt  ta  blast  your 
chasacter  by  an  indirect,  ambiguous  insinuation,, 
but  candidly  stated  to  you  a  plain  &ct,  which; 
struck  directly  at  the  integrity  of  a  privy  coun- 
seflor,  of  a  first  commiaiioner  of  the  tfeasuiy, 
and  of  a  leading  minister,  who  is  supposed  to* 
enjoy  the  first  share  in  his  Majesty's  confidence  t. 
In  every  one  of  these   capacities  I  employed 
the  most  moderate  terms  to  charge  you  with 
treachery    to  your  Sovereign,    and   breach  of 
trust  in  your  (rffice.-    I  accused  you  of  ha\dng 
soid^  or  permitted  to  be  sold^   a  patent  place 
in  the  coUection   of  the  customa  at  Exet^, 

^  From  the  publication  of  the  preceding  to  U)i«  d«te,  not 
one  word  was  said  in  defence  of  the  infamous  Bnke  of  Graf- 
ton. But  vice  and  impudence  soon  recovered  themselves,  and 
the  sale  of  the  royal  favour  was  openly  avowed  and  defended 
We  acknowledge  the  piety  of  St.  James's ;  hut  what  is  be- 
come of  hU  morality  ? 

f  And  by  the  same  means  preserves  it  to  thb  hour. 
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charge  I  l^ve  fixed  ii|H>n  you,  Your  courteous' 
secretary  *,  your  confidential  architect  t,  are 
silent  as  th?  grave*  Even  Mr.  Rigby's  counte-^ 
nance  faib  hm.  He  violates  hi^  second  nature^ 
and  blushes  whenever  he  speaks  of  you  :(•  Per- 
haps the  noble  colonel  himself  will  relieve  you. 
No  man  is  more  teiider  of  his  reputation.  He 
10  not  only  nice,  but  perfectly  sore  in  every 
thing  that  touches  his  honour.  If  any  man,  for 
example,  were  to  accuse  him  of  taking  his  stand 
a<(  a  gaming-table,  and  watching,  with  the  so-, 
berest  attention,  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging a  drunken  young  nobleman  at  piquet, 
he  would  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  an  infamous, 
aspersion  upon  his  character,  and  resent  it  like 
a  man  of  honour.-— Acquitting  him  therefore  of 
drawing  a  regular  and  splendid  subsistence  firom 
any  unworthy  practices,  either  in  his  own  house 
or  elsewhere,  let  me  ask  your  Grace,  for  what 
military  merits  you  have  been  pleased  to  reward 
him  with  a  military  govemment§  ?  He  had  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  which  one  would  imagine, 

•  Tommy  Bradshaw. 

f  Mr.  Taylor.  He  and  George  Ross,  (the  Scotch  agent  and 
worthy  confidant  of  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the  business. 

{  Mr.  Rigby  was  proverbially  remarked  for  a  countenance 
not  easily  abashed  by  any  occurrence,     edit. 

§  Col.  Burgojme,  only  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  this 
letter^  had  been  promoted  to  the  Goremment  of  Fort  St 
George,     edit. 
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vas  at  least  an  equivalent  for  any  services  he  ever 
performed.  Besides,  he  is  but  a  young  officer, 
considering  his  preferment,  and,  except  in  his 
activity  at  Preston,  not  very  conspicuous  in  his 
profession.  But  it  seems,  the  sale  of  a  civil 
employment  was  not  sufficient,  and  military  go* 
vemments,  which  were  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  worn  out  veterans,  must  be  thrown  into 
the  scale,  to  defiay  the  extensive  bribery  of  a 
contested  election.  Are  these  the  steps  you 
take  to  secure  to  your  Sovereign  the  attachment 
of  his  army  ?  With  what  countenance  dare  you 
appear  in  the  royal  presence,  branded  as  yoa 
are  with  the  in&my  of  a  notorious  breach  of 
trust?  With  what  countenance  can  you  take 
your  seat  at  the  treasury-board  or  in  council, 
when  you  ^e/ that  every  circulating  whisper  is 
at  your  expense  alone,  and  stabs  you  to  the 
heart?  Have  you  a  single  friend  in  parliament 
so  shameless,  so  thoroughly  abandoned,  as  to 
undertake  your  defence  ?  You  know,  my  Lord, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  either  house,  whose 
character,however  flagitious,  would  not  be  ruined 
by  mixing  his  reputation  with  yours ;  and  doea 
not  your  heart  inform  you,  that  you  are  de« 
graded  below  the  condition  of  a  man,  when  you 
are  obliged  to  hear  these  insults  with  submis- 
^on,  and  even  to  thank  me  for  my  moderation  ? 
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We  are  told,  by  the  highest  judicial  authority^ 
that  Mr.  Vaughan's  offer  to  purchase  the  rever- 
sion of  a  patent  in  Jamaica  (which  he  was  other- 
wise sufficiently  entitled  to)  amounted  to  a  high 
misdemeanour  *.  Be  it  so :  and  if  he  deserves  it, 
let  him  be  punished.  But  the  learned  judge 
might  have  had  a  fiurer  opportunily  o£  display-^ 
ing  the  powers  of  his  eloquence.  Having  deli-* 
vered  himself  with  so  much  energy  upon  the 
criminal  nature,  and  dangerous  consequences  of 
any  attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  your  Grace's 
station,  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  minister 
himself,  to  that  very  privy  counsellor,  to  that 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  who  does  not 
wait  for,  but  impatiently  solicits  the  touch  of 
corruption ;  who  employs  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  in  these  honourable  services,  and,  for^ 

*  A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  preceding 
letter,  the  chaste  Duke  of  Graflon  had  commenced  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Samnel  Vaoghan,  for  endeavoaring  to  cor- 
rupt his  integrity  bj  an  offer  of  fire  thoasand  pouadb  for  a 
patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  shew  cause,  why  an  in- 
formation should  not  be  exhibited  against  Vaughan  for  certain 
misdemeanours,  being  granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^ 
the  matter  was  solemnly  argued  on  die  37th  of  Norember^ 
1769,  and,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  fimr  judges,  ih€ 
nde  was  made  absolute.  Tbe  pleadings  ^nd  speeebes  were  ae« 
curately  taken  in  short-band  an4  publish&L  The  whole  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  and  particularly  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  it,  deserve  the  reader's  attention.    ''A  practice  of 

the 
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getting  the  genius  and  fidelity  of  his  secretary, 
descends  to  apply  to  his  house*builder  for  assist- 
ance? 

This  affidr,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit 
to  government,  if,  to  clear  your  character,  you 
should  think  proper  to  bring  it  into  the  House  of 

Lords,  or  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

But,  my  Lord,  you  dare  not  do  either. 

JUNIUS. 

the  kind  complained  of  here  is  certainly  dishonourable  and 
scandalous. — ^If  a  man,  standing  under  the  relation  of  an  officer 
under  the  King,  or  of  a  perstm  in  whom  the  King  puts  con- 
fidence, or  of  a  minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that  con- 
fidence the  King  puts  in  him,  he  basely  betrays  the  King^— 
be  basely  betrays  his  trust. — If  the  King  sold  the  office,  it 
would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  trust  the  constitution  hath  re- 
posed in  him.  The  constitution  does  not  intend  the  crown 
shovdd  sell  those  offices,  to  raise  a  revenue  out  of  them. — ^Is  it 
pottible  to  hesitate,  whether  this  would  not  be  criminal  in  the 
Duke  of  Grafton ; — contrary  to  his  duty  air  a  privy  counseUor ; 
— contrary  to  bis  duty  as  a  minister— contrary  to  his  duty  as 
a  subject— -His  advice  shouki  be  free  according  to  his  judg- 
ment ;^-It  IB  the  duty  of  his  office ; — he  has  sworn  to  it." — ^Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  chaste  Duke  of  Grafton  certainly 
sold  a  potent  place  to  Mr.  Hine  for  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds;  and,  for  so  doing,  is  now  lord  privy  seal  to  thd 
chaste  George,  with  whose,  piety  we  are  perpetually  deafened. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  their  duty,  and  impeached 
the  blaek  Duke  for  this  most  infamous  breach  of  trust,  how 
woefully  must  poor,  honest  Mansfield  have  been  puzzled  f 
His  embarrassment  would  have  afibided  the  most  ridictdous 
scene  that  ever  was  exhibited.  *To  save  the  worthy  judge  from 
this  perplexity,  and  the  no  less  worthy  Duke  from  impeaclr- 
7  ment^ 
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LETTER  XXXV*. 

to  THE  PRINTER  OP  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

19  December,   1769. 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and 
powerful  people  are  observed  to  encrease  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wrongs  they  have  sufFered ;  when, 
instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are 

ment,  the  prosecutioa  against  Vaughan  was  immediatdy 
dropped  upoa  my  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Duke's 
treachery.  The  suflering  this  charge  to  pass,  without  any 
enquiry,  fixes  shameless  prostitution  upon  the  face  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  more  str<»gly  than  evoi  the  Middlesex 
election. — ^Yet  the  hcentiousness  of  the  press  is  complained  of  I 
*  The  address  to  the  King  through  the  medium  of  this  let- 
ter, made  a  very  great  impression  upon  the  puhhc  mind  at 
the  moment  of  its  appearance,  and  though  500  copies  of  the 
P^  A.  were  printed  in  addition  to  the  usual  numbers  circulated, 
not  a  single  copy  was  to  be  procured  in  a  few  hours  after  its 
pubUcation.  The  author  himself,  indeed,  seemed  to  entertain 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  it;  as  in  Private  Letter,  No.  15, 
speaking  of  this  Letter,  he  says,  ''  I  am  now  meditating  a 
capital,  and,  I  hope,  a  final  piece.''  It  was  for  this  produc- 
ti<Hi  that  the  Printer  was  prosecuted^  and  obtained  the  cde* 
brated  verdict  of  "  guilty  of  prjpdng  and  publishing  only/* 
the  consequence  of  which,  as  already  observed  in  note  to  VoL  L 
p.  39,  was,  that  two  distinct  motions  were  made  in  court ;  one 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
grounded  on  its  ambiguity,  and  another  by  the  coimsel  for  the 
Crown,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  shew  cause  why  the  veir* 
diet  should  not  be  entered  up  according  to  the  legal  impoTt» 
The  case  being  argued,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  idtimatdy 

decided 
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roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  trriye 
at  which  every  inferior  consideration  must  yield 
to  the  security  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the 
general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and 
&lsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity 
itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose 
it  arrived.  Let  us  suppose  a  gracious,  well-in- 
tentioned prince,  made  sensible  at  last  of  the 
great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his 
own  disgraceful  situation  ;  that  he  looks  round 
him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for  no  advice,  but 

decided  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  This  accoidingljr 
commenced,  when  the  attorney  general  observing  io  the 
Chief  Justice^  that  he  had  not  the  original  newspaper  by 
which  he  could  prove  the  publication ;  his  Lordship  laconically 
replied,  "that's  not  my  fault  Mr.  Attorney  :*'  and  in  thia 
manner  terminated  the  second  trial.  The  fact  is,  that  A/t 
foreman  of  the  jury  upon  the  first  trial  had  pocketed  the 
paper,  upon  its  being  handed  to  the  jury  box  for  inspection, 
and  had  afterwards  destroyed  it.  The  expense  the  defendant 
was  put  to  in  this  prosecution,  as  stated  in  Private  Letter,  No. 
19,  amounted  to  about  <£120.  The  late  Mr.  Almon,  who 
>was  also  prosecuted  for  selling  a  reprint  of  this  letter,  asserts, 
in  a.nole  to  Janother  edition  of  this  work,  thai  the  legal  ex- 
pense incurred  in  defending  his  own  action,  which  could  not 
exceed  that  of  the  original  printer,  amounted  to  between  five 
und  six  hundred  pounds  !  An  exaggeration  which  proves  the 
neeetsity  of  exercising  no  small  degree  of  caution,  in  esti* 
matiog  whatever  other  ftcta  he  has  attempted  to  advance,  with 
a  new  of  elucidating  the  general  history  c^  tfae  times,    boit*. 
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how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the  hap« 
piness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  may  be  matter  of  curious  speculation  to 
consider,  if  an  honest  man  were  permitted  to 
approach  a  King,  in  what  terms  he  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  Sovereign.  Let  itbe  imagined, 
no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first  preju- 
dice against  his  character  is  removed,  that  the 
ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  sur- 
mounted, that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the 
purest  and  most  honourable  affections  to  his 
King  and  country,  and  that  the  great  person, 
whom  he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid 
him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted  with 
the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deli- 
ver his  sentiments  with  dignity  and  firmness, 
but  not  without  respect. 

SIR, 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and 
originally  the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  dis- 
tress, which  has  attended  your  government,  that 
you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the 
complaints  of  your  people.  It  is  not,  however, 
too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  al- 
lowance for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received 
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in  your  yoiith^  and  to  fenn  the  itaort  «u^;uiM 
hopes  from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your  di^ 
position*.  We  are  fiur  from  thinkitig  you  cq[>a- 
bie  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invada 
those  original  righti^  of  your  sulgects^  on  which 
aH  their  dvil  and  political  liberties  depend* 
Had  it  been  possible  ftr  us  to  entertain  a  suspi-^ 
cion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character^  we 
should  lor^  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remon* 

*  The  plan  of  tutelage  and  future  dominion  over  the  hdr 
apparent,  laid  maily  yeare  ago  at  Carlelon-house  between  the 
]^cett  Dowjiger  and  her  faV6urite  the  E^  of  Bote,  was  aft 
grofla  and  palpable^  as  that,  which  Was  conoerted  between 
Anne  of  Auati^ia  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  govern  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  in  effixrt  to  prolong  his  minority  until  the  end 
of  their  lives.    That  prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  and  used 
frequently  to  blush  for  his  own  igriorance  and  want  of  edu- 
cation, which  had  been  wilftiHy  neglected  by  his  mother,  and 
her  minion«    A  little  ezperienoe  however  soon  shewed  him 
how  shamefully  he  had  been  treated^  and  for  what  infannoua 
pittpoaes  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.    Our  great  Edward 
too,  at  an  early  period,  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  connecti<»  between  his  abandoned  mother,  and 
the  detested  Mortimer.    But,  since  that  time,  human  nature, 
we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better.    Dowagers 
nay  be  chaste^  and  minions  may  be  honest.    When  it  was 
proposed  to  settle  the  present  King's  household  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  weO  known  that  the  Eail  of  Bute  was  forced  into 
it,  in  diiect  contradiction  to  the  hte  King's  inchnation.     J%at 
was  the  salient  point,  from  which  all  the  mischiefi  and  dis- 
gaoca  of  the  present  reign  took  hfe  and  motion.    From  that 
moment.  Lord  Bute  never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
an  instant  out  of  his  sights— We  need  not  look  farther. 

VOL.  n.  F 
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Mnnce  very  distant  from  the  bxmiity  of  conw 
plaint.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  our  lawa^' 
That  the  King  am  do  no  wrongs  is  admitted 
vithout  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amAafaie, 
foodaatured  prince,  from  the  folly  and  treach- 
ery <^  his  servants,  and  the  private  virtues  of 
the  man,  from  the  vices  of  hb  government* 
Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know 
not  whether  your  Majesty's  conditl<ni,  or  that 
of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to 
be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for 
a  &vourable  reception  of  truth,  by  removing 
every  painful,  offensive  idea  of  personal  rqproach» 
Your  subjects.  Sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  tlwt,  as 
they  are  reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to 
separate  your  person  from  your  goveanment,  so 
3f0Uf  in  your  turn,  should  distinguish  between 
the  conduct,  which  becomes  the  permanent 
dignity  of  a  King,  and  that  which  serves  only  to 
promote  the  temporary  interest  and  miserable 
ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared* 
and,  I  doubt  not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving 
universal  satis&ction  to  your  subjecti^*.    You 

*  "  Bora  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name 
6f  Briton;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  con* 
sist  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and 
warm  affiKition  to  me,  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  moat* 
permanent  security  of  my  throne/^  King's  Speech^  Novem* 
ber  18. 1760.     edit. 


finmd  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  yamg 
prinoty  ^ose  countenance  promised  even  more 
tiian  las  words,  and  loyal  to  yon  not  only  ftom 
pruaciple,  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  prb* 
ftsiion  of  allegiance  to  the  fijrst  magistrate^  but 
a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  Ibyburite 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They  cBd 
not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  ndr  to  be 
determined  1^  experience,  but  gave  yotx  a 
generetas  credit  for  the  future  blessings  ciycm 
reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest 
tribute  of  their  auctions.  Such,  Sir,  was  onctf 
file  disposition  of  a  peoide,  who  now  surround 
your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints,: 
Do  justice  to  yoursdf.  Banish  fiom  your  mind 
those  unworthy  Opinions,  with  which  some  in# 
terested  persons  have  laboured  to  possess  yon^ 
Distrust  the  men,  who  teH  you  that  the 
EngliA  are  naturally  light  and  inconstant} 
— that  they  complain  without  a  cause.  With* 
draw  your  confidence  equally  ficm  aU  parties  t 
ftom  ministers,  fiivourites,  and  relattdn»}  and 
let  there  be  one  moment  in  your  life,  in  which 
you  have  consulted  your  own  understanding. 

When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  oS 
litlgliahman*,  believe  me^  Sir,  yon  were.  per« 

'"He  means  renounced  n  connexion  with  Englishmen  in 
frvo^  of  Scotchmen :  and  the  allusion  is  chiefly  to  ]Lord  ]But<^ 
Wd  his  immediatft  friefids.    tmr. 

f  a 
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suaded  to  pay  a  very  iU*jiid|(ed  camplitMBA  t> 
one  part  of  your  ^ulgecte,  at  die  exp^iee  of 
anotiii^.-  While  the  natives  of  Scotkad  aiie  not 
in  actual  rebellioii)  they  are  undoubtedly  intitited 
to  protection;  nor  do  I. mean  to  condenm  the 
policy  of  giving  some  encoumganent  to  the 
novdty  of  their  affections  for  the  house  of 
Hanover.  I  am  ready  to  hope  for  every  thing 
fiom  their  neW'-bom  zealy  and  from  Ibe  fiitore 
steadiness  of  their  allegiance.  But  hil&erto  they 
have  lio  claim  to  your  fitvour.  To  honour  tihem 
vith  a  determined  predilection  and  cofflfidenoet 
in  exclu^<m  of  your  En^sh  sutjects,  who  placed- 
your  fiunUy^  and^  in  qnte  of  treadieiy  and  m-: 
hellion,  have  supported  it  upon  the  throne,  is  a 
mistake  too  gross,  even  for  the  unsuspecting- 
generosity  of  yduth.  In  this  error  we  see  a 
capital  violation  of  the  mort  obvious  rules  of 
policy  and  prudefnce.  We  trace  it,  however,  to 
an  original  bias  in  your  education^  and  are  reacty 
to  allow  for  your  inexperience. 

To  liie  same  early  influence  we  atlxibufe  it, 
that  you  have  descemlied  to  take  a  dhare  not  oidy  * 
in  the  narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular 
persons;  but  in  the  fotal  malignity  of  their  pas- 
sicms.  At  your  accession  to  the  throne,  the- 
whole  system  of  government  was  altered,  not 
firpm  wisdom  or  deliberation,  but  because  it  had 
been  adopted  by  your  predecessor;  A  little 
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pmmMl  motive  ^f  piqne  and  tesentment  -was 
IffickiH  to  remove  the  Meat  servants  of  the 
CMwn^i  but  it  is  not  in  this  country.  Sir,  that 
mdi  men  can  be  dishonoured  by  the  frovms  of  a 
Ming.  They  were  dismissed,  but  could  not  be 
disgraced*  Witiiout  entering  into  a  minuter 
dtscttssiQn  of  the  merits  of  the  peace,  we  may 
observe^  in  the  imprudent  hurry  with  which  the 
fiirt  overtures  from  France  were  accepted,  in  the 
oOBi&ict  of  Ibe  negotiation,  and  terms  of  the 
tmty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  precipitate 
qiirit  of  concession,  with  which  a  certain  part 
of  your  subfects  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
pOK^iase  a  pe^e  with  the  natural  enemies  of 
dns  country •  On  your  part  we  are  satisfied  that 
evevy-ltti^  was  honourable  and  sincere,  and  if 
Sngknd  was  sold  to  France,  we  doubt  not  that 
ytmr  Majesty  was .  equally  betrayed.  The  con- 
ditions <^  the  peace  were  matter  of  grief  and 
saqnise  to  your  subjects,  but  not  the  immediate 
eause  of  thdr  present  discontent. 

•  HbbertOs  Sir,  you  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
piii^iidlces  and  passions  of  others.  With  what 
firmness  will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own? 

*  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  reign  was  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Legge«  because  he  had  some  years  before  refused  to  yield 
UtiolereBt  in  Hunpshireto  a  Scotdiman  recommended  by. 
Liid  Bute.    This  waa  t)¥s  rea^on  pii)4<^y  wigned  by  his 

I^Ordsbip.      AUTHOR.  ,     . 

Hne  person  here  alluded  to,  was  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,    edit. 
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A  nitt,  net  very  honotu^Uy  dtttinfatsli^ 
the  world,  commences  a  fwmi  attock  upoiiyiwr 
ftvourite,  considering  nothing,  but  how  he  wi^ 
best  expose  his  person  and  principles  to  deteata* 
tion,  and  the  national  character  of  his  couktry« 
men  to  contempt*   The  natives  of  that  country. 
Sir,  are  as  much  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
character,  as  by  your  Majesty's  &veur.    Liktt 
tnother  chosen  people,  they  hav«  been  conducted 
into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  them- 
selves effectually  marked,  and  divided  fiom  inasi* 
kind*  There  is  hardly  a  period,  at  which  die  moat 
i^rr^jular  character  may  not  be  redeemed.    The 
mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in  patriotisa; 
those  of  the  other  in  devotion.    Mr.  WilkM 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same  libecal 
sentiments,  by  which  his  private  conduct  had 
been  directed,  and  seemed  to  think,  that,  as  there 
are  few  excesses,  in  which  an  English  gentleman 
may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  lati^ 
tude  was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political 
principlea,andin  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them* 
*— I  mean  to  state,  not  entirely  to  defieaoul  his 
conduct.    In  the  earnestness  of  his  2eal,  be  su^. 
fered  some  unwarrantable  insinuations  to  escape 
him*     He  said  more  than  moderate  men  would 
justify  i  but  not  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the 
honomf  of  your  Migesty's  personal  resentment. 
The  ny%  of  Royal  indignation^  collected  upon 
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Ittfl^  sovad  (udy  to  illuminate^  and  could  not 
ooiisaie.    Amniatedby  the&yourofthepeoplo 
oa  one  side,  and  heated  by  persecution  on  the 
other,  hi$  views  and  sentiments  changed  with  his 
«tiUKtion«     Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an 
enthusiast.    The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  oppo^ 
iUion,  the  hardest  s^parkle  in  collision.    There  is 
•  holy  mktaken  zeal  in  politics  as  well  as  reU^ 
l^on.    By  persuading  others,  we  convince  our* 
idves.    The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a 
natemal  aflfection  in  the  mind,  wMch  forces  us 
to  love  the  cause,  for  which  we  suifier. — Is  this  a 
contention  worthy  of  a  King?     Are  you  not 
sensible  bow  much  the  meanness  of  the  cause 
gnresan  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties 
into  which  you  have  been  betrayed  ?  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  man  has  been  now,  for  many  years, 
tiie  sole  object  of  your  government  i  and  if  there 
can  be  any  thing  still  more  disgraceful,  we  haare 
seen,  £x  such  an  ob^t,  the  utmost  influence4>f 
the  executive  power,  and  every  ministerial  arti- 
fice exerted  without  success.    Nor  can  you  ever 
succeed,  unless  ke  should  be  imprudent  enough 
to  forfeit  the  protection  of  those  laws,  to  which 
yott  owe  your  crown,  or  unless  your  ministers 
should  persuade  you  to  make  it  a  question  of 
force  alone,  and  try  the  whole  strength  of  go- 
v^nmnt  in  qiposition  to  the  people.     The 
lessons  he  has  received  from  experience,  wXL 
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probaUy  gtiard  him  from  swdi  escem  of  &li^; 
and  in  your  Majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  ilD* 
questionable  assurance  that  no  illegal  violence 
viiti  be  attempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a 
design,  we  would  attribute  the  continued  vio* 
lation  of  the  laws,  and  even  this  last  enonooiia 
attack  upon  the  vital  principles  oi  the  ccmstttu* 
tion,  to  an  ill-ady^sed,  unworthy,  parsonal  re* 
sentment  From  one  &lse  step  you  hiive  been 
betrayed  into  another,  and  as  the  cause  was 
unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter* 
mined  that. the  prudence  of  the  execution 
should  correspond  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity 
of  the  design.  They  have  reduced  you  to  the 
necessity  of  phooAng  out  of  a  variety  of  diffi* 
culties  ;i-irto  a  situation  so  unhappy,  that  you 
can  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin;  nor  right 
without  affliction.  These  worthy  servants  have 
undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  prodb  of 
their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr, 
Wilk§s  a  man  of  importance,  they  have  judi* 
ciously  tramiferred  the  question,  frcmi  the  rights 
and  interests  of  duo  man,  to  the  most  important 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  forced 
your  subjects,  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of 
an  individual,  to  unite  with  him  in  their  own, 
I>t  them  proceed  as.  they  haye  begun,  and 
yow  l^esty  ne^  not  doubt  that  the  cjtta* 
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itoiqilie  w31  do  no  diakeDour  to  the  conduct 
«f  the  piecei» 

Hie  GfarGumstanoes  to  ^diich  you  are  reducedt 
wiH  not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  En^ish 
nation.  Undecidve,  qualifying  measures  will 
•disgrace  your  government  still  m<nre  than  open 
vioience,  and,  without  satisfying  the  people, 
win  excite  their  contempt.  They  have  too 
BHicfa  und^^tanding  and  ^irit  to  accept  of  an' 
isdireet  satis&ction  for  a  direct  injury.  Nothing 
ieas  than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resolution 
itself,  can  heal  the  wound,  which  has  been  given 
to  the  constitution  *,  nor  will  any  ijiing  less  be 
accepted.  I  can  readUy  believe  that  th^re  is  an 
influence  sufficient  to  recall  that  pernicious  vote. 
JFbe  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider 
their  duty  to  the  crown  as  paramount  to  all  other 
obligations.  To  us  they  are  only  indebted  for  an 
eccadental  existence,  and  have  justly  transferred 
their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to  their  bene* 
Actors ;--rfrom  those,  who  gave  them  birth,  to 
the  minister,  £rom  whose  benevolence  they  derive 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  political  life ; 
w-wfao  has  taken  the  tenderest  care  of  their  in* 
fimcy,  and  relieves  their  necessities  without 
oflbnding  their  delicacy.  But,  if  it  were  possible 

♦  See  note  to  Letter  xlvi.  in  which  the  repeal  of  this  reaa» 
btipa  IB  distinctly  detailed,    koit. 
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for  their  integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  cimdittoii 
so  vile  and  abject,  that,  compared  with  it,  tha 
present  estimation  they  stand  in  is  a  state  of 
honour  and  respect,  consider.  Sir,  in  what  man« 
ner  you  will  afterwards  {Nroceed.  Can  you  con* 
ceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  long 
submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of 
Commons !  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human 
society,  that  any  form  of  government,  in  suoh 
circumstances,  can  long  be  preserved.  In  ouOf 
^e  general  contempt  of  the  people  is  as  &Aal  as 
their  detestation.  Such,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be 
the  necessary  effect  of  any  base  concession  made 
by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  a 
qualifying  measure  would  not  be  accepted,  it  re« 
mains  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will,  at  any 
hazard,  support  a  set  of  men,  who  have  reduced 
you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whether  you 
will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people 
of  England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely, 
that  you  have  personally  no  design  against  the 
e<mstitution,  nor  any  views  inconsistent  with  the 
good  of  your  subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate 
long  upon  the  choice,  which  it  equally  concerns 
your  interest,  and  your  honour  to  adopt.  On 
one  side,  you  hazard  the  affections  of  all  your 
English  subjects ;  you  relinquish  every  hope  of 
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N|Mie  to  yourself  and  you  endanger  the^  m^ 
tabljdonent  of  your  fiuuily  for  ever.  All  this 
you  venture  for  no  object  whataoever,  or  fos 
sueh  an  object,  as  it  would  be  an  afirant  to  you 
to  name.  Men  of  sense  unll  examine  your  con-i 
#uct  Mdtb  suspicion ;  while  those  who  are  inca« 
pable  of  comprehending  to  what  degree  they  are 
iq|ured,  afflict  you  with  clamours  equally  insolent 
and  unmeaning.  Supposing  it  possible  that  no 
&tal  stn^ggle  should  ensue,  you  determine  at 
once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a  com^ 
pensation  either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If  aa 
English  King  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be 
imha^y  i  and  this  perhaps  is  the  only  political 
truth,  which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of  without 
experiment.  But  if  the  English  people  should 
no  longer  confine  their  resentment  to  a  submis^ 
sive^  representation  of  their  wrongs ;  if,  foUowing 
the  glorious  example  of  their  ancestors,  they 
should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  creature  of  the 
constitution,  but  to  that  high  Being,  who  gave 
tliem  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose  gifb  it  were 
sacrilege  to  surrender,  let  me  ask  you,  iSir, 
npon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you  rely 
for  assistance. 

The  people  o£  Ireland  have  been  uniformly 
plundered  and  oppressed.  In  return,  they  give 
you  every  day  fresh  marks  of  their  resentments 
Tlicy  despise  the  miserable  governor  you  hava 
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sent  them*,  beeause  he  is  the  creature  of  Lord 
Bute ;  nor  is  it  from  any  natural  confusion  in 
their  ideas,  that  they  are  so  ready  to  confomut 
the  original  of  a  King  with  the  disgracefill  re* 
presentation  o{  him. 

The  distance  of  the  Colonies  would  make  it 
impossible  for  liiem  to  take  an  active  concern  in 
your  affiurs,  if  they  were  as  well  afiected  to  your 
government  as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your 
person.  They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguidi 
between  you  and  your  ministers.  They  com-' 
plained  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  traced 
the  origin  of  it  no  higher  than  to  the  servants  of 
the  crown:  They  pleased  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  their  Sovereign,  if  not  &vourable  to 
their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  decisive, 
personal  part  you  took  against  them,  has  eflfec* 
tually  banished  that  first  distinction  from  their 
mindst.    They  consider  you  as  united  with  your 

*  VisGOUQt  TowQsbend,  sent  over  on  the  plan  of  being  resi- 
dent governor.  The  history  of  his  ridiculous  udministration 
shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public,    author. 

This  promise  the  author  did  not  fulfil;  hot  see  his  MisceUa- 
neous  Letters,  No.  iv.  et  seq.  op  the  appointment  of  this  nobleo 
man  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,    edit. 

t  In  the  King's  speech  of  8  November,  1768,  it  was  de- 
clared '*  That  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  and,  in  one  of  them,  proceeded  to  acta 
of  violence  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ; — that 
Boaton  was  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  govern- 
ment, and  had  proceeded  to  Rieasurea  subvenive  of  the  coqali* 
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wrvapflfr  against  Aaitficst  and  know  bow  to  dia- 
tii^^uiih.  the  Sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament 
m  .<Nae  side,  £rom  the  real  sentiments  of  the  £n« 
gUah  people  on  the  other.  Looking  forward  to 
independence,  they  might  possibly  receive  you 
for  their  King  j  but,  if  ever  you  retire  to  Ame- 
rica, be  a^miied  they  will  give  you  such  a  cove« 
nant  to  digest,  as  Ihe  presbyt^  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  ofier  to  CSiarles  the 
second*  They  left  their  native  land  in  search 
of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desart.  IXvided 
as  they  are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and 
rdigien,  there  is  one  point  in  which  they  all 
agree :-— they  equaUy  detest  the  pageantry  of  a 
Kii^,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a  hiAop. 
It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affections  of 
Ireland  w  America,  that  you  can  reasonably 
look  fot  assistance ;  still  less  from  the  people  of 
England,  who  are  actually  contending  for  their 
rights,  and  in  this  great  question,  are  parties 
against  you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute 
of  every  appearance  of  support :  You  have  all 
the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland  without 
exception.  Considering  from  what  family  you 
are  descended^  the  choice  of  your  friends  has 
been  singularly  directed ;  and  truly.  Sir,  if  you 

tutkm;  and  att^iukd  with  circumstances,  that  manifested  a  dif* 
ftmtim  to  ikfow  off  dieir  depcodaiice  on  Great  Britain.^' 
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had  not  iMt  the  Wbig  i&Mrest  of^Ehghtid,  1 
diould  adtnire  your  dexterity  in  tnniing  tbe 
hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possiUe  for  you 
to  place  any  confidence  in  men,  who,  before  they 
are  faithful  to  you,  must  renounce  every  opinion, 
and  betray  every  principle,  both  in  church  and 
state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  anceston,. 
and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  edueation  f  whose 
numbers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  ttnce  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  princijdes 
and  language  which  distinguish  them  as  a  party, 
and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies  ? 
Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  con« 
dude  in  treachery.  At  first  they  deceive ;  at 
kst  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart 
and  understanding  so  biassed,  from  your  earliest 
infancy,  in  their  fiivour,  that  nothing  less  than 
your  own  misfortunes  can  undeceive  you.  You 
will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of 
your  ancestors ;  and  when  once  a  man  is  dettt* 
mined  to  believe,  the  very  absurdity  of  the  doc** 
trine  confirms  him  in  his  &ith.  A  bigoted  un- 
derstanding can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  firtufr 
Joydty  in  former  rebelfions.  Appearances  are 
however  in  their  favour :  so  strongly  indeed,  that 
one  would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  yauan^ 
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thdir  Iflwfbl  King,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  • 
pretender  to  the  crown.  Let  it  be  admitted  then 
that  the  Scotch  are  as  sincere  in  their  present 
professions,  as  if  you  were  in  reality  not  an  En^ 
Rahman,  but  a  Kiton  of  the  North.  You  would 
mot  be  the  first  prince,  of  their  native  country, 
against  whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first 
ndiom  they  have  basdy  betrayed.     Have  yod 
forgotten,  Sir,  or  has  your  fitvoorite  concealed 
firom  you  that  part  of  our  history,  when  the  un- 
happy  Charles,  (and  he  too  had  private  virtues) 
fled  from  the  open,  avowed  indignation  of  his 
Ei^li^  subjects,  and  surrendered  himself  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  good  faith  of  his  own  countrymen. 
Without  looking  for  support  in  their  afiections  as 
subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gen- 
tlemen, for  protection.    They  received  him  as 
they  would  your  Majesty,  with  bows,  and  smiles, 
and  &lsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they  had  set* 
ded  their  bargain  with  the  English  parliament } 
then  basely  sold  their  native  king  to  the  ven- 
geance of  his  enemies.    This,  Sir,  was  not  the 
act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate  trea* 
chery  of  a  Scotch  parliament,  representing  the 
nation.    A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  two 
lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself.    On  one  side 
he  might  learn  to  dread  the  undisguised  resent- 
ment of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
^assert  their  rights,  aud  who,  in  a  just  cause,*  are 
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ready  to  meet  their  Sovereign  in  the. fidd.  ,Ott 
the  other  side^  he  would  be  taught  to  appreheiid 
somethii^  fitr  more  formid^e  ;-*-»  &wning  treats 
chery,  against  which  no  prudence  can  guard,  no 
courage  can  defends  The  insidious  smile  upon  the 
chedk  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart* 
From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army 
has  been  too  frequentty  applied*,  you  have  some 
reason  to  eiq>ect,  that  there  are  no  services  th^ 
would  re&se.  Here  too  we  trace  the  partiality  of 
your  understandings  You  take  the  sense  of  the 
army  from  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the 
same  justice  with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of 
the  people  from  the  representations  of  the  minis* 
try.  Your  marching  regiments.  Sir,  will  not 
make  the  guards  their  example  either  as  soldiers 
or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  that  invariable,  undistinguishing  favour 
with  which  the  guards  are  treated! ;  while  Ihose 

*  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  xxiv.  in  which  the  Author 
discusses  this  subject  more  at  large,    edit. 

t  The  number  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  guards  are  to 
the  marching  regiments  as  one  to  eleven ; — ^the  number  of  re« 
giments  given  to  the  guards,  compared  with  those  ^ven  to  the 
line,  is  about  three  to  one,  at  a  moderate  computation;  conse- 
quently the  partiality  in  favour  of  the  guards  is  as  thirty-three 
to  one. — So  much  for  the  officers. — The  private  men  have  fotir« 
pence  a  day  to  subsist  on ;  and  five  hundred  lashes,  if  they  de- 
sert. Under  this  punishment,  they  frequently  expire.  With 
tfiese  encouragements,  it  is  supposed,  they  may  be  depended 


giSkttitM^j  by  Mfhom  every  tmzaMbilil,  e^ery 
ItbbHotte  senricd  te  {i^tformed,  are  teft  16  perhM 
itt  g^riiMDls  itbfMId,  br  |nne  ih  ^Udrters  At  home, 
Affected  alid  fot-gotten.  If  fbey  had  no  sense  of 
the  gfreat  drigind  duty  tiidy  crrtrd  thelf  cbUtitry, 
ttr^  re^nto^ni  Wotild  ojffefaie  lik^  patriotism, 
»id  leave  yolir  c^ute  to  be  defended  by  those, 
to  "wiiom  you  baV6'  lavidied  the  rewards  and  ho-^ 
■Odrt  of  tbeii'  profession.  Th6  Ptsrtorian  Bands^ 
enetvAt^d  dnd  debaadhied  as  they  were,  had  still 
strength  enougll  to  a^fe  the  jfeoman  populace  t 
Mt  wben  the  diststn^  legions  took  the  alarm,  they 
Auerehed  to  fiiotfie,  afld  gave  away  the  empire*  ' 
Ofi  till*  tfde  th^n,  which  eter  waly  ^(m  turri 
ytfur  dyes,  ydtt  icto  nothing  but  perjwieJtHy  arid 
dktrcisi^.  Ybu  niay  ^et^rmrn^  to  stipt)Ort  ihii 
fery  nrfnistfy  who  have  reduced  yoiir  affiijis  M 
tiiis  deplorable  sHu^tloh :  you  rrtay  shelter  yotir^ 
^^If  under  the  ibrms  of  a  psirliaCment,  stnd  bc^ 
y^tar  people!  at  defence,  'hui  be  Assured,  Sir, 
ftttf  such  a  resolution  5^iild  be  its  imphident  sd 
H  Movid  be  odious,  if  it  did  nOt  immediately 
shdjJ*  y*u*  estabJiihthent,  it  wbuld  rob  ydti  of 
ydtft  peatfe  of  mihdfbr  eVe^ 

upoD^  wheneyer  a  certain  person  thinks  it  necessary  to  butcher 
hiifillow'Suijects.     author. 

'  The  impolicy  here  pointed  out  has  been  since  ackn6wledged 
and  acted  upon :  and  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  haino  rea*- 
•on  tb  oomplenfif  either  ef  poverty  of  «mcoine,  or  aevefity  of 
discipline,  .edit. 

VOL,  II,  G 
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On  the  others  how  different  is  the  prospect  I 
How  easy,  how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path 
before  you !  The  English  pation  declare  they 
are  grossly  mjured  by  tlieir  representatives^  andr 
solicit  your  Majesty  to  exert  your  lawful  prero- 
gative, and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recall^ 
ing  a  trust,  which,  they  find,  has  been  scandaU 
ously  abused.  You  are  not  to  be  told  that  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  original^ 
but  delegated  to  them  for  the  wel£ire  of  the  peo-> 
pie,  from  whom  they  received  it.  A  questioa 
of  right  arises  between  the  constituent  and  ther 
representative  body.  By  what  authority  shall  i^ 
be  decided  i  Will  your  Majesty  interfere  in  a 
question  in  which  you  have  properly  no  imme* 
diate  concern. — It  would  be  a  step  equally 
odious  and  unnecessary.  Shall  the  Lords  be 
called  upon  to  determine  the  rights  and  privi* 
leges  of  the  Commons  ? — They  cannot  do  it 
without  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution. 
Or  will  you  refer  it  to  the  judges  ? — They  have 
oflen  told  your  ancestors^  that  the  law  of  par*, 
liament  is  above  them.  What  party  then  re-^ 
mains,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine 
for  themselves  ?  They  alone  are  injured ;  and 
since  there  is  no  superior  power,  to  which  the 
cause  can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to  de« 
termine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perjdex  you  with  a  tedious 
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aigum&nt  upon  a  sub||ect  already  eo'  disiussed^ 
that  inspiration  could  hardly  throw  a  new  Hght 
upon  it.  Thiere  are,  however,  two  points  of 
view,  in  which  it  particularly  imports  your  Ma-f 
jesty  to  consider  the  late  proceedings  of  th^ 
House  of  Conunons.  By  depriving  a  subject  of 
his  birthright,  they  have  attributed  to  their  owo[ 
vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature  J  and,  though  perhaps  not  with  the 
same  motives,  have  strictly  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  long  parliament,  which  first  declared 
the  regal  office  useless,  and  soon  after  with  as 
little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lordsr 
The  sanv^e  pretended  power,  which  robs  an  En-* 
gli^  subject  of  his  birthright,  may  rob  an  £n7 
glish  King  of  his  crown.  In  another  view,  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  Majesty,  is  still  more 
alarming  to  your  people.  Not  contented  with 
divesting  one  man  of  his  right,  they  have  arbi- 
trarily conveyed  that  right  to  another.  They 
have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  without  daring 
to  censure  those  officers,  who  were  particularly 
apprized  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only 
by  the  declaration  of  the  House,  but  expressly 
by  the  writ  directed  to  them,  and,  who  never- 
theless returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They  havq* 
rejected  the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion^ 
by  which  our  laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  peo; 

a  2 
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pie ;  ibey  have  tran^err^  the  right  of  dsctfoii 
from  the  collective  to  the  Representative  body ; 
and  bj  these  acts,  taken  separately  or  together^ 
th^  havi  Essentially  altered  the  origitfal  consti^ 
ftttion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Versed,  a^ 
your  Majesty  undoubtedly  is,  in  the  English 
history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you,  how  much 
it  is  your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  pre* 
Vent  one  of  the  three  estates  from  encroaching 
upon  the  province  of  the  other  two,  or  assuming 
the  authority  of  them  all.  When  once  they  havtf 
departed  from  the  great  constitutional  line,  b^ 
which  all  their  proceedings  should  be  directed^ 
who  Ml  answer  for  tiieir  future  moderation  ?  Cfr 
what  assurance  will  they  give  you,  that,  "wheri 
they  have  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they  wiD 
submit  to  a  superior  ?  Your  Majesty  may  learn 
hereafter,  how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  ar6 
allied. 

Some  6f  your  council,  more  candid  than  thd 
rest,  admit  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  cBssdk 
hition  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not  very  uil* 
warrantable,  that  their  successors  would  be 
tiquafly  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  the  nation  wiB  have  ptofit* 
cd  so  little  by  experience.  But  if  that  opitlibii 
were  weH  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  cfttf 
wishes  at  aii  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  pri^ . 
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aept  oijfLxnQvx  agi^nst  your  g<^vernaient,  without 
vffefiag  apy  pifttqrial  ii\}uiy  to  the  fiivourite  cauM 
of  corruption. 

You  have  stiU  an  honourable  part  to  act. 
The  affections  of  your  subjects  may  still  be  re- 
GQvered.  But  before  you  subdue  their  hearts, 
you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own« 
Discard  those  litde,  personal  resentments,  which 
have  too  long  directed  your  public  conduct. 
Pardon  this  man  the  remainder  of  his  punish* 
ment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it« 
ivhat  it  should  have  been  long  since,  an  act  not 
of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He  will  soon  fell  back 
into  his  natural  station, — a  silent  senator,  apd 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  s^ 
ttiewspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would 
Jeavehimon  the  surfece,  neglected  and  tmre* 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest,  that  fifis  him 
^CHU  hia  place  *« 

*  tkm  evidiiit  from  other  paisages,  aa  wdl  as  the. present, 
Iblfc  4v^V^  v^  '^  strictly  speaking^^  a  partisan  of  Mr. 
WdkilSjf  tbqi^  he  waa  a  determined  enemy  to  the  decision 
^f  ^  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Wilkes,  previous  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
King'f  Bench  for  two  libels,  which  are  more  particularly 
toudied  upon  in  die  Editor's  note  to  Letter  xlvi.  presented  the 
MowUq;  address  ai^d  petition  to  the  King,  to  neither  of  which' 
however^  was  any  answer  returned.  It  is  to  these  documents 
thait  Jipuus  alludes  in  the  recommendation  given  in  the  fore- 
goHBg  paragr^h, 

TO 
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Without  consulting  your  minister,   call  to- 
gether your  whole  council.     Let  it  appear  to 

TO  THE  I^NG'S  most  EXC^LLEl^T  MAJESTY. 
SIRE, 

1  BEG  to  throw  myself  at  your  Majesty's-  feet,  and 
to  supplicate  that  mercy  and  clemency  which  ahine  with  such 
lustte  among  your  many  princely  virtues. 

Some  former  ministers,  whom  your  Majesty,  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  wishes  of  your  people,  thought  proper  to  remove,* 
employed  every  wicked  and  deceitful  art  to  oppress  your  sub- 
jects, and  to  revenge  their  own  personal  cause  on  me,  whom 
they  imagined  to  be  the  principal  author  of  bringing  to  the 
public  view  their  ignorance,  insufficiency,  and  treachery  to 
your  Majesty  and  the  nation. 

I  have  been  the  innocent  but  unhappy  victim  of  their  re- 
venge. I  was  forced  by  their  injustice  and  violence  into  an 
exile,  which  I  have  never  ceased  for  several  years  to  consider  as 
(he  most  cruel  oppression,  because  I  no  longer  could  be  un- 
der the  benign  protection  of  your  Majesty  in  the  land  of 
liberty. 

With  a  heart  full  of  zeal  for  the  service  of  your  Miyeaty, 
and  my  country,  \  implore.  Sire,  your  clemency.  My  only 
hopes  of  pardon  are  founded  in  the  great  goodness  and  bene- 
volence of  your  Majesty ;  and  every  day  of  freedom  you  may 
be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  me  the  enjoyment  of  in  my 
dear  native  land,  shall  give  proofs  of  my  zeal  and  attachment 
to  your  service. 

I  am, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majesty's  most  obedient, 
and  dutiful  subject, 
March  4,  1768.  JOHN  WILKES. 

TO 
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the  public  that  you  can  determine  and  act  for 
yourself.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay 
aside  the  wretched  formalities  of  a  King,  and 
speak  to  your  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell  them 
you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknow- 
ledgment will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you 
are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  com- 

TO  THE  king's   MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 
"Die  humble  Petition  of  John  WLlkes, 

SBEWETH, 

That  your  Petitioner,  having  stood  forth  in  {»ap}x»rt 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  kingdom,  in  opposition  to 
a  late  violent  administration^  hath  been  severely  prosecuted  at 
law,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  sufler  an  im* 
prisonment  of  twenty-two  months;  that  the  unfair  methods 
employed  to  convict  your  petitioner  have  been  palpable  and  ma- 
nifest; that  the  petitioner  has  always  been  your  Majesty's 
loyal  subject,  zealously  attached  to  your  illustrious  house,  and 
will  remain  the  same  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  that  he  looks  up 
to  the  throne  only  for  that  protection  and  justice,  which  emi- 
nently distuiguish  your  Majesty's  royal  character ;  that  your 
petitioner,  with  the  greatest  deference,  submits  the  whole  of 
his  case  to  your  Majesty's  consideration,  and  humbly  suppli- 
cates your  royal  clemency. 

And  your  Petitioner, 

as  in  duty  bound, 

shall  ever  pray. 

tong'i  B^nch  Prison,  JOHN  WILKES. 

iVbr.28,  1768. 


pjvi^t  agflipst  yourgi^vproment  J  t^at  y w  urm 
give  your  confidence  tp  nq  p^fin^  vrhp  dqe^  jiq% 
possess  the  co^fidencfs  of  your  su|)ject8>;  luvi. 
leave  it  to  themselves  tQ  detenn^i^^,  by  their 
conduct  at  a  future  election,  ^hethf  r  w  nq  i^ 
be  in  reality  the  general  siense  of  t^e  nation, 
Ijhat  their  rights  have  h^eif,  arbitrarily  inva4^ 
by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  apd  i^f  coivv 
stitution  betrayed.  They  wiU  ^en  do  jiistioe 
to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments.  Sir,  and  the  stile  they  are 
conveyed  in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  new  to  you.  Accustcnned  to.  the  lan- 
guage of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  i^ffections 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  aaid, 
when  they  only  praise  you  indirectly,  you  «d« 
mire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  yoUj^ 
Sir,  who  tell  you  that  yoft  havp  many  friends, 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle 
of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foimdatioii 
of  friendship  is  not  the  power  of  conferring 
benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which  they  arQ 
r? qeived,  and  rna^f  be  returned.  The  fortune, 
which  made  you  a  King,  forbad  you  to  have  a 
friend.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  which  cannot  be 
violated  with  impimity.  The  mistaken  Prince, 
who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favouritet 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  bis  ^ffairs^ 
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The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house 
of  Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one 
fiunily  to  anothet,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the 
establishment  of  that  £imily  was  necessary  to 
the  support  of  their  civil  and  reUgious  liberties. 
This,  Sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally 
solid  and  rational ; — fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt, 
and  well  worthy  of  your  Majesty^s  encourage- 
ment. We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal 
distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is 
wily  contempttUe ;-»— armed  with  the  sovereign 
kuthorrty,  their  principles  are  fbrmidable.  TTie 
Prince,  who  imitates  their  conduct,  should  be 
warned  by  their  example  ;  and  while  he  phimes 
himself  upon  thd  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember  that,  as  it  was  acquired 
by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another  *. 

JUNIUS, 

*  4  wvi^V  i^  tte  Public  Advertiser*  who  empbyad  tb^ 
signature  of  Modestus,  and  is  occasionally  noticed  by  Junius* 
tinder  soiiie  one  of  his  auxiliary  signatures,  pul»Hshed  in  the 
same  newspaper  a  coanter-epistk  to  the  King,  but  it  does  nol! 
^peas  ta  have  attraoled  mueh  atten^on.  It  was  the  pecullto 
fusfortiuie  of  the  acjlniiBistiatioB  of  the  period  before  us,  t« 
be  more  mined  by  their  own  writers  than  their  own  mi^deeds^ 
The  date  of  this  ktter  of  Modestus  is  Dec.  ^,  1769.    edit. 
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LETTER  XXXVL 

TO   HIS    GRACE   THE   DURE   OF   GRAFTON. 
MY  LORD,  14  Feb.  1770' 

If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I 
might  pity  and  forgive  you.  You  have  every 
claim  to  compassion,  that  can  arise  from  misery 
and  distress.  The  condition  you  are  reduced  to 
would  disarm  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentment, 
and  leave  no  consolation  to  the  most  vindictive 
spirit,  but  that  such  an  object,  as  you  are,  would 
disgrace  the  dignity  of  revenge  *.  But  in  the 
relation  you  have  borne  to  this  country,  you 
have  no  title  to  indulgence  ;  and  if  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  my  own  opinion,  I  never 
should  have  allowed  you  the  respite  of  a  mo- 
ment. In  your  public  character,  you  have  in- 
jured every  subject  of  the  empire  ;  and  though 

*  The  duke  had  now  resigned  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  baraseed  and  worn  out  by  the  attacks  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham and  his'  friends  in  parliament,  and  of  Junius,  and  the 
petitioners  and  remonstrators  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
out  of  parliament  He  resigned  abruptly,  and  left  the  cabinet  in 
some  confusion.  Lord  Camden  having  not  long  before  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke,  who  had  been  called  to  succeed  him,  having  killed 
himself  through  mere  poUtical  vexation.  Hie  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  North,    edit. 
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an  individual  is  not  authorized  to  forgive  the 
injuries  done  to  society,  he  is  called  upon  to 
assert  his  separate  share  in  the  public  resent- 
ment I  submitted  however  to  the  judgment  of 
men,  more  moderate,  perhaps  more  candid,  than 
myself.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  those  prudent  forms  of  decorum, 
those  gentle  rules  of  discretion,  which  some 
men  endeavour  to  unite  with  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  and  most  hazardous  affairs.  Engaged 
in  the  defence  of  an  honourable  cause,  I  would 
take  a  decisive  part. — I  should  scorn  to  provide 
for  a  future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a 
man,  who  preserves  no  measures  with  the  pub- 
lic. Neither  the  abject  submission  of  deserting 
his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor  even  the 
•sacred  shield  of  cowardice  should  protect  him: 
I  would  pursue  him  through  life,  and  try  the 
last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to  preserve  the  pe- 
rishable infamy  of  his  name,  and  make  it  im- 
mortal. 

What  then,  my  Lord,  is  this  the  event  of  all 
the  sacrifices  you  have  made  to  Lord  Bute's 
patronage,  and  to  your  own  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion? Was  It  for  this  you  abandoned  your 
earliest  friendships,-— the  warmest  connexions  of 

-  ♦  I  ■  Sacro  tremuerc  titftore.  Every  coward  pretends 
io  be  planet-BtrocL  . 
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your  youth>  find  all  those  honourably  engaget 
pjepte,  by  whi^h  you  ouce  wdicitedt  wd  might 
have  acquirp^  the  esteeip  of  yoiur  country  2 
Haye  you  3ecured  no  recpmpence  fof  such  4 
waste  rf  honour? — Unhappy  man!  what  party 
will  receive  the  common  dea^rter  of  ail  pj^rti^  ? 
Without  a  (client  to  flatter,  without  a  friend  to 
console  ypu^,  and  with  only  one  conapanion  froni 
tb?  honest  house  of  Bloomsbury,  you  must  pow 
fetire  into  a  dreadful  solitude.  At  the  most 
ftcttive  period  of  life,  you  pfiust  quit  the  bu?y 
gceney  and  conceal  yourself  from  the  world,  if 
you  would  hope  to  save  the  wretched  remaiuf 
of  a  ruined  reputation.  The  vices  operate  Uk^ 
(ige, — ^bring  on  disease  before  its  time,  and  ix\ 
the  prime  of  youth  leave  the  character  brokea 
and  exhawted* 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious,,  ap 
well  w  contemptible.  Where  is  now  that  firm^ 
ne^s,  or  obstinacy  so  long  boasted  of  by  youy 
friends,  and  acknowledged  by  your  enemies? 
We  were  taught  to  ex^ct,  that  you  would  not 
leavo  the  ruin  of  this  country  to  be  compleatei} 
by  other  hands,  but  were  determmed  either  to 
.  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the  constitution,  or 
to  perish  bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  %k^ 
of  the  prerogative.  You  knew  the  danger,  and 
might  have  been  provided  for  it.  You  took 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  a  meetiiig  witii 


jwst  parfianu^  to  confirm  th6  metc^tAty  fide^ 
lify  of  joiir  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to  jout 
Sovereign  a  language  doited  to  his  dignity  at 
least,  if  not  to  his  benevolence  and  wisdotti. 
Yet,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  With 
Anxious  expectation  upoh  one  great  poitit,  you 
meanly  evaded  the  qnesdon,  and,  inMeid  of 
the  explicit  firmness  and  decision  of  a  King^ 
gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  riuned  ^ 
grazier,  and  the  whining  piefy  of  a  Methodist. 
W^  had  reason  to  expect,  that  notice  would 
Iavc  been  taken  of  the  petitions  which  the  King 
has  received  from  the  EngMsh  nation  ^  and  al*- 
Ihough  I  can  conceive  some  personal  motived 
fik  not  yielding  to  them,  I  can  find  lione,  in 

*  There  was  soraethii^  woaderfuUy  pathetk  in  the  mentm 
of  ihe  liomed  cattle,    authob^ 

It  was  with  this  term  that  the  speech  from  the  throne  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced — ^in  allusion  to  the  distemper 
inong  the  homed  cattle,  a  ^kind  of  murrain  which  had  pre- 
Tiikd  larfdy  on  tht  continent,  and  to  prevent  tfa«  knpdftation 
of  which  into  this  country^  various  regutations  had  been  adopted 
by  the  privy  council  during  the  reeess.  •  It  was  impossible  fof 
Jkmios  to  restrsdn  from  this  stroke  of  pleasantry  upon  the 
Dttke  of  Grafton,  the  inditef  or  compo6er  of  the  royal  speech. 

White  the  ^)eech  (Iras  condescended  to  take  notice  of  tk 
iBelerinary  concerns  of  the  nation,  the  petitions  and  reihon^ 
ftvances  that  had  been  presented  from  the  city,  from.  West- 
minster, fcom  Surrey,  York,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  purposely  disregarded  and  treated  with  silent  contempt. 

EDIT. 
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common  prudence  of  d^cency^  for  treating  thenr 
with   contempt.      Be   assured,   my  Lord,   the 
English  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  thi^ 
unworthy  treatn\ent ; — they  had  a  right  to  be 
heard,  and  their  petitions,  if  not  granted,  de* 
served  to  be  considered.     Whatever  be  the  real 
views  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  the  Sovereign 
should  be  taught  to  preserve  some  forms  of  at- 
tention to  his  subjects,  and  if  he  will  not  redress 
their  grievances,  not  to  make  them  a  topic  of 
jest  and  mockery  among  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber.     Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and 
forgiven ;  but  insults  admit  of  no  compensation.' 
They  degrade  the  mind  in  its  own  esteem,  and 
force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge.     This 
neglect  of  the  petitions  was  however  a  part  of 
your  original  plan  of  government,  nor  will  any 
consequences  it  has  produced  account  for  your 
deserting  your  Sovereign,  in  the  midst  of  that 
distress,  in  which  you  and  your  •  new  friends 
had  involved  him.    One  would  think,  my  Lord; 
you  might  have  taken  this  spirited  resolution 
before  you  had  dissolved  the  last  of  those  early 
connexions,   which  once,   even    in  your  own 
opinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth  ; — before  you 
had  obliged  I^rd  Granby  to  quit  a  service  hd 
was  attached  to ; — before  you  had  discarded 

♦  Tlie  Bedford  party. 
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one  chancellor*,  and  killed  another  t.  To 
what  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  ta 
reduce  the  best  of  princes^  when  the  unhappy 
man,  who  yields  at  last  to  such  personal  instance 
and  solicitation,  as  never  can  be  fadrly  employed 
against  a  subject,  feels  himself  degraded  by- 
his  compliance,  and  is  unable  to  survive  the  dis- 
graceful honours  which  his  gracious  Sovereign 
had  compelled  him  to  accepL  He  was  a  manr 
of  spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame,  and 
death  has  redeemed  his  character.  I  know  you9 
Grace  too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings  upon 
this  event ;  but  there  is  another  heart,  not  yet, 
I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of  humanity, 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  fot 
ever  t» 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation 
to  which  you  have  conducted,  and  in  which 
you  have  thought  it  adviseable  to  abandon  your 
royal  master.  Whenever  the  people  have  com- 
plained, and  nothing  better  could  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  measures  of  government,  it  has 

♦  See  note  *  in  p.  90.  Lord  Granby  had  resigned  about  tho 
time  of  the  dismission  of  Lord  Camden^  and  for  similar  rea- 
sons. 

t  Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  brother  of  Lord  Hardwicke*' 
See  the  above  note  in  p.  90. 

X  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  transaction 
shall,  in  due  tiipe,  be  given  to  the  public.  The  people  shall 
know  what  kind  of  man  they  have  to  deal  with.     . 
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b^n  the  fashion  to  answfer  us,  though  h6t  vetf 
ftirly,  with  an  appeal  to  the  private  Virtues  of 
our.  Sovereign.  **  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the 
people,  suitendered  a  coniidiraWe  pai^t  of  hii 
revenue  ?— Has  he  not  made  thfe  judges  inde* 
pendent,  by  fixing  them  in  their  places  for  Bffe  ?*' 
— My  Lord,  we  acknowledge  the  grAeiouS  prin- 
dpie,  which  gave  birth  to  these  concessions,  and 
have  nothing  to  regret,  but  thait  it  has  neve*  be6» 
adhered  to.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  we  are? 
loaded  with  k  debt  of  above  fivfe  hundred  thousand 
f)ounds  upon  the  civil  list,  ahd  we  now  see  thd 
chanC^Qor  of  Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced 
out  of  hi»  office,  not  for  want  of  abiliti^^,  not  tot 
want  of  integrity,  or  6f  attention  to  his  duty,  btrf 
for  delivering  his  honest  opinion  in  parliament, 
tipon  the  greatest  constitutional  q^uestioti,  that  has 
turisen  sfince  the  revolution  *. — ^We  6afe  not  16 

*  The  question  here  alluded  to,  was  tke  legality  of  the  Fote 
of  the. House  of  Commons^  which  seated  Mr.  Luttrell  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  A  great  debate  arose  upon  this  subject 
hi  the  Hmtse  of  Lords  <m  the  opening  of  the  session,  January  9; 
1770,  in  which  Lord  Camden  expressed  his  decided  disappro- 
bation of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  lower  house,  in  the  follow- 
ing energetic  terms : — "  I  consider  the  decision  upon  that  af- 
fair, as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  first  principle^  of  the  consti- 
tution; and  ift  in  the  judicial  exercise  of  my  office,  I  were  to 
pay  any  regard  to  that,  or  to  any  other  such  vote,  passed  in 
opposition  to  the  known  and  established  laws  of  the  land,  I 
should  look  upon  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  trust,  and  an  enemy 
to  my  country,^ 

This 
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whose  private  virtues  you  appeal ;  the  theory  of 
such  a  government  is  fidsehpod  and  mockery ; — ' 
the  practice  1$  oj^ression.  You  have  laboured 
then  (though  I  confess  to  no  purpose)  to  rob. 
your  master  of  the  only  plausible  answer,  that 
ever  was  given  in  defence  of  his  government,— 
of  the  opinion,  which  the  people  had  conceived 
of  his  personal  honour  and  integrity. — The  Dulw 
of  Bedford  was  more  moderate  than  your  Grace* 
He  only  forced  his  master  to  violate  a  solemn 
promise  made  to  an  *  individual.  But  you,  my 
Lof d,  have  successfully  extended  your  advice^  to 
every  political,  every  moral  engagoient,  that 
could  bind  eitlier  the  magistrate  or  the  ma». 
The  condition  of  a  King  is  often  miserable,  but 
it  required  your  Gcace's  abilities  to  make  it 
contemptible. — You  will  say  perhaps  that  tho 
&ithfu)  servants^  in  whose  hands  you  have  left 
him,  are  abfe  to  retrieve  his  honour,  and  tQ  sup^ 
port  his  government.  You  have  publicly  de- 
clared, even  since  your  resignation,  that  you 

Tliis  public  avowal  of  an  opinion,  so  contrary  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  not  to  the  views,  of  administration,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  total  defection ;  and  on  the  17  th  of  the  sune 
moAttl,  I^rd  Camden  CBceived  a  oaeaaage  from  the  secretarr 
of  fliate'a  office,  desiring,  )a  hia  Majesty's  name,  that  he  would 
deliver  np  the  seals  that  evening  at  seven  o'clock ;  which  he 
did  accordingly,  into  his  Majesty's  own  hands,     edit. 

*  Mr.  Stuart  Macken;Eie.— See  the  instance  referred  to  in 
Vd.  L  Letter  xii.  note.    edit. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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approved  of  their  measures,  and  admired  their 
characters,  particularly  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich *.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that,  with  all  this 
approbation,  you  should  think  it  necessary  to 
separate  yourself  from  such  amiable  companions. 
You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are  lavidi 
in  the  praise  of  men  whom  you  desert,  you  are 
publicly  opposing  your  conduct  to  your  opinions, 
and  depriving  yourself  of  the  only  plaufdble 
pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your  Sovereign 
overwhelmed  with  distress ;  I  call  it  plausible, 
for,  in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever,  less 
than  the  frowns  of  your  master,  that  could 
justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandoning  his  post  at 
a  moment  so  critical  and  important  ?  It  is  in 
vain  to  evade  the  question.  If  you  will  not 
speak  out,  the  public  have  a  right  to  judge 
from  appearances.  We  are  authorized  to  con- 
clude, that  you  either  differed  from  your  col- 
leagues, whose  measures  you  still  afiect  to  de- 
fend, or  that  you  thought  the  administration  of 
the  King's  affidrs  no  longer  tenable.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  hypocrite  and 
tlie  coward.  Your  best  fiiaids  are  in  doubt 
which  way  tbey  shall  incline.  Your  country 
unites  the  characters,  and  gives  you  credit  for 
them  both.    For  my  own  part,  I  see  nothing 

*  Lord  Sandwich  had  been  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
was  again  nominated  to  this  post  in  1771,    EDit. 
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inconsistent  in  your  conduct  You  began  with 
betraying  the  people,— you  conclude  with  be- 
traying the  King. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons,  you 
have  present  the  uniformity  of  your  character. 
Even  Mr.  Bradshaw  declares,  that  no  man  was 
ever  so  ill  used  as  himself.  As  to  the  provision  * 
you  have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  intitled  to 
it  by  the  house  he  lives  in.  The  successor  of  one 
Chancellor  might  well  pretend  to  be  the  rival  of 
another.  It  is  the  breach  of  private  fnendship 
which  touches  Mr.  Bradshaw:  and  to  say  the; 
truth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities  had 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  your  affiurs,  he  oi^ht 
not  to  have  been  let  down  at  last  with  a  misera* 
ble  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

*  A  pension  of  15001.  per  annum,  insured  upon  the  4 1-ha1f 
per  cents,  (he  was  too  cunning  to  trust  to  Irish  security)  for 
the  lives  of  himself  and  all  his  sons.  This  gentleman,  who  a 
Very  few  years  ago  was  clerk  to  a  contractor  for  forage,  and 
afterwards  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in  the  war  office,  thought  it 
necesary  (aa  soon  as  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  trea- 
sury) to  take  that  great  house  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  in  which 
the  earl  of  Northington  had  resided,  while  he  was  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  As  to  the  pension.  Lord  North 
very  solemnly  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no  pen^qn 
WIS  ever  .so  yrell  deserved  as  Mr.  Bradshaw's. — N.  B.  Lord 
Camden  and  Sir  Jeflery  Amherst  are  not  near  so  well  provided 
fc^,  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state,  retires  with 
iW0  thousand  pounds  a  year,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  from 
wtuch  he  in  fact  receives  less  than  Mr.  Bradshaw 's  pension. 
H  2 
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Colonel  Luttrdl,  Mr.  Onslow,  and  Governor 
Burgoyne,  were  equally  engaged  with  you,  and 
have  rather  more  reason  to  complain  than  Mn 
Bradshaw.  These  are  men,  my  Lord,  whose 
friendship  you  should  have  adhered  to  on  the 
same  principle,  on  which  you  deserted  Lord 
Rockingham,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Camden^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  We  can  easily  ac- 
count for  your  violating  your  engagements 
with  men  of  honour,  but  why  should  you  be^ 
tray  your  natural  connexions  ?  Why  separate 
yourself  from  Lord  Sandwich,  LordGower,  and 
Mr.  Rigby,  or  leave  the  three  worthy  gentle- 
men abovementioned  to  shift  for  themselves? 
With  all  the  fashionable  indulgence  of  the  timest 
this  country  does  not  abound  in  characters  lik# 
theirs  ;  and  you  may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
recruit  the  black  catalogue  of  your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold 
to  Mr.  Hine,  obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  de^ 
fence  of  a  man  whom  you  have  taken  the  most 
dishonourable  means  to  injure*.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  sham  prosecution  which  jrou  aflfected  to 
oarry  on  against  him.  On  that  ground,  I  doubt 
not  he  is  prepared  to  meet  you  with  tenfold  re* 
crimination,  and  set  you  at  defiance.  The  iiw 
jury  you  have  done  him  afibcts  his  moral  chance 

*  See  Private  Letters,  Not.  15  and  IT,  and  note  to  p.  59.  «f 
thii  voL    tDiT. 
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ten  You  knew  that  the  eflfer  to  purchase  the 
reversion  of  a  place»  which  has  heretofore  been 
told  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery^ 
however  imprudent  in  his  8ituation5  would  no 
way  tend  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of  guilt 
which  you  wished  to  fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  woiid.  You  laboured  then,  by  every  species 
of  felse  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing 
counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  understood,  that 
he  had  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  you^ 
and  had  offered  to  abandon  his  principles,  his 
party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  your  owfi 
breast  for  a  character  of  consummate  treachery, 
and  gave  it  to  the  pubHc  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan. 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an 
injured  man,  because  I  was  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearances thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and  have 
frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indigna- 
tion. If  he  really  be,  what  I  think  him,  honest, 
though  mistaken,  he  will  be  happy  in  recoverilig 
Jiis  reputation,  though  at  the  expense  of  Ws  un*- 
derstanding.  Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to  carry  on  the 
prosecution.  Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession 
of  his  purchase;  and  Governor  Burgoyne,  re- 
lieved from  the  apprehension  of  reftmding  the 
money,  sits  down,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 

IMAMQVS  AKD  OONT£NT£D. 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  new  take  my 
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leave  of  you  for  even  You  are  no  longer  that 
resolute  minister,  who  had  spirit  to  support  the 
most  violent  measures;  who  compensated  for 
the  want  of  great  and  good  qualities,  by  a  brave 
determination,  (which  some  people  admired  and 
relied  on)  to  maintain  himself  without  them. 
The  reputation  of  obstinacy  and  perseverance 
might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  absent 
virtues.  You  have  now  added  the  last  negative 
to  your  character,  and  meanly  confessed  that 
you  are  destitute  of  the  common  spirit  of  a  man. 
Retire  then,  my  Lord,  and  hide  your  blushes 
from  the  world ;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame, 
even  black  may  change  its  colour.  A  mind  such 
as  yours,  in  the  solitary  hours  of  domestic  en- 
joyment, may  still  find  topics  of  consolation. 
You  may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  violated  friend- 
ship; in  the  afflictions  of  an  accomplished  prince, 
whom  you  have  disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in 
the  agitations  of  a  great  country,  driven,  by 
your  councils,  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now 
transferred  to  Lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  him- 
self, with  the  plenitude  of  the  are  rotundo  *;  and 
I  am  ready  enough  to  believe,  that,  while  he 
can  keep  his  place,  he  will  not  easily  be  per- 

*  This  eloquent  person  has  got  as  far  as  the  ducipline  of 
Demosthenes.  He  constantly  speaks  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
to  impnm  his  articulation. 
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3uaded  to  resign  it*    Your  G»ce  was .  the  j&nn 
.minister  of  yesterday :  Lord  North  is  the>  firm 
minister  of  to-day.    To-morrow,  perhaps,  his 
Majesty,  in  his  wisdom,  may  give  us  a  rival  for 
you  both.   You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  your  late  allies,  to.  think  it  possible 
that  Iiord  North  should  be  permitted  to .  govern 
this  country.    If  we  may  believe  common. fame, 
they.have  shewn  him  their  superiority  already. 
His  Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult'  his 
subjects, by chusinghis firstminister  from  among 
the  don^estics  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     That 
.would  have  been  too  gross  an  outrage  to  the 
jthree  kingdoms.     Their  purpose,  however,  is 
Equally  answered  by  pushing  forward  this  un- 
happy figure*,  and  forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium 
of  measures,  which  they  in  reality  direct.  With- 
out immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  pos- 
sess  the  power,  and^  distribute  the  emoluments 
of  government  as  they  think  proper.    TTiey  still 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that  calculation,  which 
made  Mr.  Luttrell  representative  of  Middlesex. 
Far  firmn  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us 
very  gravely,  that  it  increases  the  real  strength 
of  the  ministry.    Acc«ding  to  this  way  of  rea- 

*  T^ose  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
amiable  Earl  of  Guildford,  here  spoken  of,  or  have  in  any  other 
way  duly  estimated  his  virtues,  will  feel  tlie  bitterness  of  this 
a«  though  they  must  acknowledge  its  truth,    edit. 
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iomiig,  they  will  probably  glow  stronger^  and 
more  flooriahing,  every  hour  they  exist ;  for  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some 
one  or  other  of  his  Majesty's  servants  does  not 
ieave  them  to  improve  by  the  loss  of  his  assist- 
ance. But,  alas!  their  countenances  speak  a 
different  language.  When  the  Members  drop 
off,  the  main  body  cannot  be  insensible  of  its  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  Even  the  violence  of 
their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  deqpair.  like 
broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit 
the  premises,  they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy 
the  fixtures,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion, 
and  care  not  what  mischirf  they  do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE  PUBUG   ADVERTISER, 
SIB,  19  M»tcK  1170. 

I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  man,  however 
iadiflferent  about  the  interests  of  this  country, 
who  will  not  readily  confess  that  the  situation,  to 
which  we  are  now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen 
firom  the  violence  of  &ction,  or  from  an  arbi- 
trary system  of  government,  justifies  the  most 
melancholy  apprehensions,  and  calls  for  the  exer- 
tion of  whatever  wisdom  or  vigour  is  left  among 
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U8«    Hie  King's  «mwer  to  the  remonisttaiice  of 
the  city  df  L^ndon*^  and  the  meamira  mf 

*  The  city  of  London,  tbe  cit  j  and  Jiberty  c^  Wettnittter, 
the  coonties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  &c.  had  presented  petition 
to  bis  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the 
illegal  rejection  of  Wilkes  by  tbe  lower  House,  after  having  been 
returned  for  the  fourth  time  as  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  These  petitions  had  not  been  graciotrsiy 
received ;  and  the  petitioners  next  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and 
approached  the  throne  with  remontirmKei  upon  the  answers 
that  had  been  returned  to  them.  The  remonstrance  presoited 
by  the  city  of  Westminster  b  contained  in  niAe  to  Private  Let- 
ter, No.  32.  The  remonstrance  of  the  Loid  Mayor,  Aldermenj 
and  Livery,  here  referred  to,  was,  after  seme  difficulty,  pre<» 
sentfid  to  his  Mi^esty,  Mar.  14, 1770.  For  the  particubrs  of 
this  dispute,  see  Editor's  note  to  IVlisoellaneoas  Letters,  No«  uoc 
Tbe  following  is  a  copy  of  the  rcmonstiatice,  fcc. 

TO  THE  king's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Address,  Remonstrance^  and  Petition,  of  tbe  Lord 
-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in 
Common  Hall  assembled. 

*'  May  it  please  your  Majeaiy, 

"  We  have  already  in  our  petition  dutifnliy  represented  to 
your  Miyesty,  the  chief  injuriea  we  have  tustained.  We  al« 
unwiUixig  to  believe  that  your  M^iesty  can  slight  the  dcnraa  of" 
your  people,  or  be  regardless  of  their  afiection>  and  deaf  to 
their  complaints.  Yet  their  complaints  remain  unanswered ; 
their  injuries  are  conftrmed ;  and  the  only  judge  removeable  at 
tbe  pleasure  of  tbe  crown,  has  been  dismisBed  from  his  high 
office,  for  defcnding  in  parlittiitent,  the  laW  and  the  constitu- 
tion. 

"  We,  therefore,  venture  once  more  to  addrte  ourselves  to 
your  Majesty,  as  to  tbe  fother  of  your  people;  as  to  him  il'ho 

7  must 
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adopted  by  ihe  ministry,  amount  to  a^lain  de- 
claration that  the  principle,  on  which  Mr.  Lut- 

mufit  be  both  able  and  willing  to  redress  our  grievances ;  and 
we  repeat  our  application  with  the  greater  propriety,  because 
we  see  the  instruments  of  our  wrongs^  who  have  carried  into 
execution  the  measures  of  which  we  complain,  more  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  your  Majesty's  roycl  bounty  and  favour. 
"  Under  the  same  secret  and  malign  influence,  which  through 
each  successive  administration  has  defeated  every  good,  and 
suggested  every  bad  intention,  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  deprived  your  people  of  their  dearest  rights. 
•   "  They  have  done  a  deed  more  ruinous  in  its  consequences 
than  the  levying  of  ship  money  by  Charles  the  first;  or  the  dis- 
pensing power  assumed  by  James  the  second.     A  deed,  which 
must  vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of  tliis  parliament,  for  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  itself  can  no  more  be  valid  without  a  legal 
House  of  Commons,  than  without  a  legal  Prince  upon  the  throne. 
"  Representatives  of  the  people  are  essential  to  the  making 
of  laws,  and  there  is  a  time  when  it  is  morally  demonstrable, 
that  men  cease  to  be  representatives ;  that  time  is  now  arrived : 
The  present  House  of  Commons  do  not  represent  the  people. 

'*  We  owe  to  your  Majesty,  an  obedience  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  laws  for  the  calling  and  duration  of  parliaments ; 
and  your  Miyesty  owes  to  us,  that  our  representation,  free  frhm 
the  toice  of  arms  or  corruption,  should  be  preserved  to  us  in 
parliament  It  was  for  this  we  successfully  struggled  under 
James  the  second;  for  this  we  seated,  and  have  faithfully  sup- 
ported your  Majesty's  family  on  the  throne :  The  people  have 
been  invariably  uniform  in  their  object,  though  the  different 
mode  of  attack  has  called  for  a  diiierent  defence. 

**  Under  James  the  second,  they  complained  that  the  sitting 
of  parliament  was  intemipted,  because  it  was  not  corruptly 
subservient 'to  his  designs :  We  complain  now,  that  the  sitting 
af  this  parliament  is  not  interrupted,  because  it  is  corrupt- 

edly 
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trell  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Cammons^is  to 
be  supported  in  all  its  consequences,  and  caixiad 

ccDy  subservient  to  the  designs  of  your  Majesty's  ministeri^ 
Had  the  parliament,  under  James  the  second,  been  as  submis* 
^ve  to  his  commands,  as  the  partiament  is  at  this  day  to  the 
dictates  jof  a  minister ;  instead  of  clamours  for  its  meeting,  the 
nation  would  have  rung,  as  now,  with  outcries  for  its  dissolu* 
tion. 

^  The  forms  of  the  constitution,  like  those  of  religion,  were 
not  established  for  the  form's  sake,  but  for  the  substance;  and 
we  call  GOD  and  men  to  witness,  that  as  we  do  not  owe  our 
Mberty  to  those  nice  and  subtle  distinctions,  which  places  and 
pensions,  and  lucrative  employments  have  invented ;  so  neither 
will  we  be  deprived  of  it  by  them ;  but  as  it  was  gained  by 
the  stem  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  by  the  virtue  of  their  descend- 
ants it  shall  be  preserved. 

•  "  Since,  therefore,  the  misdeeds  of  your  Msyesty's  minis- 
ters, in  violating  the  freedom  of  election,  and  depraving  the 
noble  constitution  of  parliaments,  are  notorious,  as  weU.as.ialv 
versive  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  this  realm; 
and  since  your  Majesty,  both  in  honour  and  justice,  is  obliged 
inviolably  to  preserve  them,  according  to  the  oath  made  to 
GOD  and  your  subjects  at  your  coronation  :  We  your  Majes- 
ty's remonstrants  assure  ourselves,  that  your  Majesty  ivill  re- 
store the  constitutional  government  and  quiet  of  your  people, 
by  dissolving  this  parliament,  and  removing  those  evil  ministers 
for  ever  from  your  councils." 

To  which  His  Majesty  returned  the  following  answer : 
"  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  my  subjecU ;  but  it  gives  me  great 
concern,  to  find  that  any  of  them  shouki  have  been  so  far 
misled,  as  to  ofier  me  an  address  and  rcAionstrance,  the  con- 
tents  of  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  disveqieotfid  to  me« 

injurious 
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to  its  Utmost  extent    The  saxne  spirit,  which 
Ifiolated  die  fieedom  of  election,  now  invades 

iiliuriaus  to  my  poiVaiiieiit^  and  iirecoacileable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  coofttitutioD. 

"  I  have  ever  made  the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  my  con- 
duct, esteeming  it  roy  chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people : 
with  this  view,  I  have  always  been  careful,  as  wcU  to  execute 
faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  invading  any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution 
has  placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only  by  persevering  in  such  a 
conduct,  that  I  can  either  discharge  my  own  duty,  or  secure 
lo  my  subjects  the  free  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  my 
family  were  called  to  defend,  and,  while  I  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  I  shall 
continue  to  receive,  the  steady  and  afl^Uonate  support  of  my 
people." 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  declaration  against  the  remon- 
strance, drawn  up  and  stibscribed  by  the  aldermen  on  the  mi- 
nisttrial  side,  and  the  foUowing  address  to  His  Majesty  was 
jointly  presented  by  both  Houses  of  Fsrliament. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, presented  to  His  Majesty  on  Friday  the  23d  day  of 
March,  1770. 

''  ilf  01^  gracious  Sovereign, 
«'  We  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful  subjects,  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
in  parliament  assembled,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  ad- 
4fesa  ktdy  presented  to  your  Majerty  under  the  title  of  '  Hie 
humUe  Addvest,  Remonstrance,  and  Petition  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  AUemcii,  and  Livery  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Cdm- 
BMm  Hall  Maembied,*  together  with  the  answer  whidi  your 
MqeHy  was  plmad  to  make  to  the  same;  think  oursehea 

indispensably 
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the  declaration  and  bill  of  rights,  md  threateM 
to  puniab  the  sul)^t  for  exercising  a  privil^e> 

indiipeiisably  obliged,  upon  this  occasion,  to  exprev  to  yoiir 
M^ty  the  extreme  concern  and  itidignalion  which  we  feel  «t 
finding  that  an  application  haa  been  made  to  your  Majeafty,  in 
terms  so  little  corresponding  with  that  grateful  and  afibctiooafet 
respect  which  your  Majeity  ia  so  justly  intitled  to  from  all  your 
aubjeets,  at  the  same  time  aqiersing  and  calumniating  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  legiahture,  and  expressly  denying  the  It* 
gahty  of  the  present  parliament,  and  the  validity  of  its  pio* 
ccedingB. 

''  To  present  petitions  to  the  thr(»e  has  at  all  timea  beeo 
the  undoubted  vight  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm.  The  free 
enjoyment  of  that  hght  was  one  of  the  many  blessings  restored 
by  the  revofotiaii»  and  continued  to  us,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
under  the  princes  of  your  Miyesity's  illustrious  bouse :  And  as 
we  are  duly  sennUe  of  its  vaiue  and  impwlane^  it  is  with  the 
deepest  concern  that  we  now  see  the  exercise  of  tt  so  grossly 
perverted,  by  being  applied  to  the  purpose,  not  af  preservmg, 
but  of  overturning  the  constitution,  and  of  propagating  doc- 
trines, which,  if  generally  adopted,  must  be  fatal  to  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  bwful 
authocity. 

«<  Your  Majesty,  we  acknowkdge  with  gratitude,  has  evor 
shewn  the  most  tender  i^gard  to  the  nf^H  of  your  people, 
not  only  in  the  exercise  of  your  own  power,  but  in  your  care 
to  preserve  from  every  degree  of  mfnagemenl  or  violation  the 
powers  intrusted  to  others.  And  we  b^  leave  to  return  your 
Miliesty  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  fresh  proof  you  have  now 
givoi  us,  of  your  determination  to  persevere  in  your  adherence 
to  die  principles  of  the  constitution. 

"  Permit  us  also  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  it  is  with  the 
highest  jsatisfaction  we  see  your  Majesty  expressing  so  just  a 
imfidence  in  your  people.    In  whatever  unjustifiable  excesses 

som 
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Mtherto  undisputed,  of  petitioning  the  crown* 
The  grievances  of  the  people  are  aggravated  hy 

some  few  misguided  persons  may  in  this  instance  have  been  se- 
duced to  join,  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  general  are  too  sensible 
of  what  they  owe  both 'to  your  Majesty  and  to  your  illustrious 
family,  ever  to  be  capable  of  approaching  your  Majesty  with 
ffiiy  other  sentiments  than  those  of  the  most  entire  respect  and 
af&ction ;  and  they  understand  too  well  their  own  true  interests 
to  wish  to  loosen  the  bands  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  of  due 
subordination  to  lawful  authority.  We  are  ther^ore  fully  per- 
suaded that  your  Majesty's  people,  as  well  as  your  parliament, 
will  reject  with  disdain  every  insidious  suggestion  of  those  iD- 
designing  men,  who  are  in  reality  undeniiining  the  public  li- 
berty, tmder  tiie  specious  pretence  of  zeal  for  iu  preservation ; 
and  that  your  Majestjr's  attention  to  maintain  the  liberties  of 
your  sulijects  inviolated,  which  you  esteem  your  duef  glory, 
will,  upon  every  occasion,  prove  the  sure  means  of  strength  to 
your  Majesty,  and  secure  to  you  that  zedous  and  eiieotual  sup* 
port,  which  none  but  a  free  people  can  bestow/' 

His  Majesty's  Answer. 

'  "  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  return  you  many  thanks  for 
this  very  loyal  and  dutiful  address.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  receive  from  my  parliament  so  grateful  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  tender  regard  for  the  rights  of  my  -subjects.  Be 
assured  that  I  shall  continue  to  adhere  to  the  true  principles  of 
our  excellent  constitution ;  from  which  I  cannot  deviate  with- 
out justly  forfeiting  the  affections  of  a  free  people." 

The  city  in  its  corporate  capacity,  however,  dissatisfied  with 
His  Majesty's  reply,  and  still  more  so  with  the  notice  whicS 
had  been  taken  of  its  remonstrance  in  parliament,  ventured  to 
draw  up  and  present  another  address  and  remonstrance,  which 
was  done  on  the  ensuing  May  23,  and  ran  ^as  follows  : 
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iosuhs;  liieir  complaints  not  menfy  difit-egarded, 
but  checked  by  authority;  and  every  one  of 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Address,  Eemonstrance,  and  Petition^  of  the  Lord 
•   Mayor^  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  Common  Council  assembled. 

"  May  Upkateymr  MafeUy, 

'*  When  your  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjecU,  the  citizeitf 
of  London,  whose  byalty  and  affection  has  been  so  often  and 
so  efiectually  proved  and  experienced  by  the  illustrious  house 
of  Brunswick,  are  labouring  under  the  weight  of  that  displea** 
sure,  which  your  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  lay  npon  them; 
in  the  answer  given  from  the  throne  to  their  late  hufnble  appli* 
cation,  we  fed  oursdves  constrained  with  all  humility^to  ap- 
proach Uie  nyyal  father  of  his  people. 

''  Conscious,  Sire,  of  the  purest  sentiments  of  veneration 
which  they  entertain  for  your  Majesty's  person,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  what  the  law  allows,  and  the  constitution  teaches, 
hath  been  misconstrued  into  disrespect  to  your  Majesty,  by  the 
instruments  of  that  influence  which  shakes  the  realm. 

"  Perplexed  and  astonished  as  we  are,  by  the  awful  sentence 
•f  censuite,  lately  passed  upon  the  citizens  of  London,  in  your 
Mqesty's  answer  from  the  throne,  we  cannot,  without  surren« 
dering  aU  that  is  dear  to  Englishmen,  forbear  most  humUy  to 
suf^Hcate,  that  your  Migesty  will  deign  to  grant  a  more  fa* 
vourable  interpretati<m  to  this  dutiful,  though  persevering  daini 
to  our  invaded  birth-rights ;  nothing  doubting,  that  the  benig* 
nity  of  your  Majesty's  nature,  will  to  our  unspeakable  comfort, 
at  length  break  througki  aH  the  secret  and  visible  machinations, 
to  which  the  city  of  London  owes  its  late  severe  repulse,  and 
that  your  kingly  justice,  and  fatherly  tendernesi^,  will  disdaim 
&e  malignant  and  pernicious  advice  which  suggested  the  an- 
swer we  deplore;  an  advice  of  most  dangerous -tendency,  in  as 

much. 
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tkoie  Mti»  agiMmt  ^vhich  they  r«mdii9tmted; 
con&fified  by  the  King's  decisive  approbatioii. 

much^  as  thereby  the  exercuie  of  IJhe  clearest  rig^ta  of  the  suIh 
ject,  namely  to  petition  the  King  for  redress  of  ghevanoes,  to 
compbin  of  the  violation  of  the  freedom  of  election,  and  t* 
pragrdlssokition  of  pariiament,  to  point  out  mal-praotices  in 
administration,  and  to  urge  the  removal  of  evil  mitiisterB,  htth; 
by  the  generality  of  one  copapendioua  wowi^  been  iadiaertei* 
nately  checked  with  reprimand ;  and  your  M^idsty's  afllioled 
Citisens  of  London,  have  heard  from  the  throne  itself,  that  the 
oootents  of  their  humble  address,  remonstrance,  and  petitioilf 
laying  their  complaints  and  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their  Sove- 
oeign,  cannot  but  be  considered  by  your  Majesty,  as  disre- 
spectful to  yourself,  injurious  to  your  parliam^it,  and  irrecoa- 
cileable'to  the  principles  of  the  coosiitulioii* 

"  Your  Majesty  cannot  disapprove  that  we  here  fiits^  the 
dearest  principles  of  the  constitution,  i^inst  the  iusidioiis  aW* 
tempt  of  evil  counsellors,  to  perplex,  confound^  and  ihahe 
tbcwi.    We  are  determined  to  abide  by  those  rights  |uid  liber- 
ies, which  our  forefathers  bravely  vindicated  at  the  sver  m^ 
morable  revolution,  and  which  their  sons  will  always  resohitelj 
deftnd :  We  therefore  now  renew,  at  the  foot  of  the  tbrone^ 
our  elaim  to  the  indispensible  right  of  the  sulyect^  a  fuB«  freii^ 
and  uomutilated  parliament,  legally  cbosea  in  all  its  mtmb^m . 
A  nghtj  which  this  House  of  Commons  have  naanifiestlyviov 
htpda  4*priving,  at  their  will  and  pleasure^  the  county  of  Mid*' 
4lew«  of  one  of  its  legal  representatives,  and  arbitrarily  nomi-  ' 
oating,  as  a  knight  of  the  shire,  a  person  not  dectad  by  a 
nMyori^  of  the  freeholders.    As  the  only  coostitutional  means 
of  reparation  now  left  for  the  injured  d^tor^  of  Great  Britain, 
we  implore,  with  most  ui^;eqt  supplication,  the  dissdutioQ  of 
this  present  parliament^  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  and  the 
total  extinction  of  that  fis^tal  influent  wtuob  has  caused  suob  a 
natiw4  diacigftfmt.    in  the  mean  tioM^  Sir^  w*  <tfhr  o«r  «on- 

.stant' 
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M  Bach  a  momettt,  no  honest  m$n  wlB  Tetnahi 
•ileat  or  iaactiTO.  However  disdi^oiBhed  by 
mak  or  proparty,  in  &e  rights  ci  freedom  mt 
aie  all  equal.  As  we  are  Englishmen^  Ihe  least 
considerable  man  among  us  has  an  interest  equd 
to  the  proudest  nobleman,  in  the  laws  and  con^ 
Btitution  o£  his  country,  and  is  equally  caDed 
upon  to  make  a  generous  contribution  in  support 
of  lllera  }~vrt)ethOT  it  be  the  heart  to  conceive. 

Haul  prayers  to  hea?en«  that  yoar  Mij^ty  may  reign,  as  kings 
Cafl  miy  reign,  in  and  by  the  hearts  of  a  loyal,  dutilbl,  and 
4te  people/' 

Hb  Migesty's  Answer,  deUvered  the  23d  May,  1770. 
'^  I  should  hare  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  wdl  u  l» 
Djadf,  if  I  had  not  expressed  lay  dissatisfiMitiog  at  the  iate 


^  My  setttiuento  on  that  aal^ject  eoDtinae  the  same,  and  I 
•hoold  in  deserve  to  be  comidered  as  the  Father  of  my  pa«*> 
pie,  if  I  shMU  wdOa  myself  to  be  prefaikd  upon  to  makt 
mcb  an  use  of  my  preiogati?e,  as  I  cannoi  but  think  inoon- 
alsiiiit  with  the  interest,  and  dangerous  to  the  cxwstitntion  of 
«•  kingdom." 

Hie  Lord  Mayor  then  addressed  His  Majesty  in  the  fbflow* 
ing  words: 

"  MottgrarioHt  Sovereign, 
"  Wat  your  M^esty  be  pleased  so  far  to  condescend  as  to 
permit  the  Mayor  of  your  byai  dty  of  IxMidon,  to  declare  in 
yoor  ioyal  pMeneie,  on  belialf  of  bis  ftUow  citizens,  how  much 
Aft  bare  appnbension  of  your  Majesty's  displeasure  would  at 
all  tames  afibct  their  minds.  The  dedamtion  of  that  displea- 
hm  abeady  fiUed  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety  and 
VOL*  n.   .  I  ^«* 
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the  uqdefftaac^iig  to  diroot,  w  tiieiiandto^nif 
ci|te.  It.  is  a  cpmrnpn  cause,  in  which  w^  are 
aQ  interested,  in  which  we  should  all  be  engi^^^d^ 
The  man  who  deserts  it  at  this  alanning  cris^ 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  what  I  thia^ 
of  infinitely  less  importance,  a  traitor  to  his  1^ 
vereign.  The  subject,  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  will  neither  advise  nor  submit 
to  arbitrary  measures.    The  city  of  London 

with  the  deepest  affliction.  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  assure  jour 
Majesty,  that  your  Mi^esty  has  not  in  all  your  dominions  ^ny 
subjects  more  faithful,  more  dutiful,  or  more  aliectionate  to 
your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour 
«tid  dignity  of  your  cn>wn« 

^'  We  doi  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humility  and  submis- 
sion, most  earnestly  supplicate  your  Majesty,  that  you  wiH  not 
disnuss  us  from  your  presence,  without  expressing  a  moreTa- 
vourable  opinion  of  your  fiiithfnl  citizens,  and  without  some 
eckafort,  without  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress.  •  . 
'  "  Peraiit  me,  Sire>  farther  to  observe,  that  whoe?^  has 
already  dared,  or  dball  hereafter  endeavour  by  fake  insinuatidiiB 
and  suggestions,  to  alienate  your  Majesty's  afi^tions  from  your 
kyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  city  of  London  in  Bar« 
ticular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in  and  regard  for  ygur 
people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family^  a 
violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  oon« 
stitution,  as  it  was  established  at  the  glorious  revolution/^ 

,  Mf .  Beckford  was  at  t|iu  time  I^oidMayar*  and  it  kjiliit 
reply  which  the  corporation  has  had  engraven  beneath: ihc^ 
statue  ertcted  to  his  memory  at  the  West  end  of  Guildhall 


j&Niua  ii» 

kaye  gitrea  an  exani^,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will 
be  followed  by  the  whole  kiogdom.  The  noble 
spirit  of  the  metropolis  is  the  life-blood  of  the 
state^  collected  at  the  heart :  firom^  that  point  it 
circulates,  with  health  and  vigour,  through  every 
artery  of  the  constitution.  The  time  is  come, 
when  the  body  of  the  Englidi  people  must  assert 
tiieir  own  cause :  conscious  of  their  strength, 
and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty,  they  will 
not  surrender  their  birthright  to  ministers,  par- 
liamentS)  or  kings^ 

.  The  city  of  London  have  expressed  their  seu- 
timepts  with  freedom  and  firmness  ^  they  have 
apolcen  truth  boldly;  and,  in  whatever  light 
their  remonstrance  may  be  refHresented  by  cotir^ 
tiers,  I  defy  the  most  subtle  lawyer  in  this  coun« 
try  to  point  but  a  single  instance,  in  which  they 
have  exceeded  the  truth.  Even  that  assertion, 
which  we  are  told  is  most  offensive  to  parlia- 
ment, in  the  theoiy  of  the  English  constitution, 
is  strictly  true.  If  any  part  of  the  representa? 
tive  bjody  be  not  chosen  by  the  people,  tliat 
part  vitiates  and  corrupts  the  whole.  .  If  thqre 
be  a  defect  in  the  representation  of  the  peqple, 
that  power,  which  alone  is  equal  to  the  makf 
ing  of  laws,  in  this  country,  is  not  complete, 
and  the  acts  of  parliament  under  that  circum-* 
stance,  aie  not  the  acts  of  a  pure  and  entire 
legislature.    I  speak  of  the  theory  of  our  con* 

I  2 
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stitution ;  and  whatever  diflkulfies  or  inconve* 
niences  may  attend  the  practice,  I  am  ready 
to  maintain,  that,  as  far  as  the  fact  deviates 
from  the  principle,  to  far  the  practice  is  vicious 
and  corrupt  I  have  not  heard  a  question  raised 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  remonstrance.  That 
the  principle,  on  which  the  Middlesex  election 
was  determined,  is  more  pernicious  in  its  e& 
fects,  than  either  the  levying  of  ship-money,  by 
Charles  the  first,  or  the  suspending  power  as* 
sumed  by  his  son,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any  man  who  understands  or  wishes  well  to  the 
English  constitution.  It  is  not  an  act  of  open 
violence  done  by  the  King,  or  any  direct  and 
palpable  breach  of  the  laws  attempted  by  his  mir 
nister,  that  can  ever  endanger  the  liberties  of 
this  country.  Against  such  a  King  or  minister 
the  people  would  immediately  take  the  alarm^ 
and  all  parties  unite  to  oppose  him.  The  laws 
may  be  grossly  violated  in  particular  instances^ 
without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Facts  of  that  kind  stand  alone ;  they  are 
attributed  to  necessity,  not  defended  upon  prin* 
ciple.  We  can  never  be  really  in  danger,  until 
the  forms  of  parliament  are  made  use  of  to  de* 
stroy  the  substance  of  our  civil  and  political 
liberties  j— until  parliament  itself  betrays  its 
trust,  by  contributing  to  establish  new  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  employing  the  very 
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WBBpcfm  cotidimtfed  to  it  by  the  ccAectiVebody, 
tti  stab  the  constitution. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the  remonstrance,  I  pre* 
some  it  wiU  not  be  affirmed,  by  any  person  lest 
polished  than  a  gentleman  usher,  that  this  is  a 
season  for  compliments*  Our  gracious  King  in» 
deed  is  abundantly  civil  to  himself.  Instead  of 
an  answer  to  a  petition,  his  majesty;  very  grace* 
fully  pronounces  his  own  panegyric ;  and  I  con* 
fess,  that,  as  &r  as  his  personal  behaviour,  or 
the  royal  purity  of  his  intentions  is  concerned, 
the  truth  of  those  declarations,  which  the  mi« 
nister  has  drawn  up  for  his  master,  cannot  de- 
cently be  disputed.  In  every  other  req>ect,  I 
affirm,  &at  they  are  absolutely  unsQ]^orted,  ei^ 
fSHet  in  argument  or  fact.  I  must  add  too,  that 
supposing  the  speech  were  otherwise  unexcep^ 
tionable,  it  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  the  petitioit 
of  the  city.  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  say,  that 
he  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  requests  of  hii 
subjects  i  yet  the  sherifis  were  twice  sent  back 
mth  an  excuse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  ial 
council  whether  or  no  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  London  should  be  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience. Whether  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not 
injurious  to  parliament,  is  the  very  question  be« 
tWeen  the  parliament  and  the  people,  and  such 
a  question  as  cannot  be  decided  by  the  assertion 
of  a  third  party,  however  respectable.    That  the 
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^petitioning  for  a  dissolution  of  paiiiament  is'ii^ 
reconcileable  with  the  principles  of  the  consti^ 
tntion  is  a  new  doctrine.  His  Majesty  perhaps 
has  not  been  informed,  that  the  House  of  Cdm« 
ihoiis  themselves  have,  by  a  formal  resoliitibni 
admitted  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject.  His 
31ajesty  proceeds  to  assure  us  that  he  has  made 
Ae  laws  the  ndeof  his  conduct.-p-Was  it  in  or- 
dering or  permitting  his  ministers  to  apprehend 
Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general  warrant  ?•?— Was  it  in 
suffering  his  ministers  to  revive  the  obsolete 
maxim  of  nuttum  tempus  to  rob  the  Duke  of 
Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give  a 
decisive  turn  to  a  county  election  *  ?  Was  it  in 
erecting  a  chamber  consultation  of  surgeons^ 
with  authority  to  examine  into  and  supersede 
the  legal  verdict  of  a  jury  t  ?  Or  did  his  I/I&p 
jesty  consult  the  laws  of  this  country,  when  he 
permitted  hip  secretary  of  state  to  declare^  that 
whenever  the  civil  magistrate  is  trifled  wifh^  a 
military  force  must  be  sent  fhr,  wi^outtke  deimf 
gf  <r  momentj  ai?d  effectually  employed  t?    Or 

*  See  Junius,  Letters  lvii.  and  lxvii.  and  notes,     edit, 

t  See  note  in  Vol.  I.  p.  111.   edit. 

X  Pmevioiis  to  the  riot  which  took  place  May  10,  1768,  as 
noticed  in  MisceUaneona  Letters,  No.  xxit.  the  Mowing 
letter  was  issued  by  Lo^  Barringtpn,  to  which  Mr.  Wilke^ 
^rote  an  introduction,  as  noticed  in  Letter  xi.  VoL  I.  p.  13% 
an  act  which  formed  a  part  of  the  oflfence  for  which  that  ^en« 
^eman  was  expelled  the  House  of  Conunons,    Curious  as  this 

letter 


«tt  it  te.tiid  kurtAxMBi  enustafttt  yiiilk  vtiixAi 
this  iSkegBi^  Miumui  doctrine  ms  carried  ivto^ 
exMQtiott  ? — ^If  his  Majesty  had  recolleeted  these 
&ct8,  I  think  he  would  never  have  said,  at  least 
with  any  reference  to  the  measures  of  his  go« 
vsmment,  that  he  had  made  the  laws  the  nile 
o£^IuB  conduct  To  talk  of  preserving  the  a£# 
ftdiona,  or  relying  oh  the  supjport  of  his  sub* 

letter  ]»,  it  has  not  been  preserved  eren  in  the  Annnd  Bcgtsten 

Copy. 
:   stft,  St  James's,  April  17,  1768. 

Having  already  signified  the  King's  pleasure  to  tha 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  in  which  you  reside,  with  r&- 
ga^  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  general  for  preserving  the 
peace,  at  a  time  that  so  very  riotous  a  disposition  has  discovered 
itself  among  t}ie  common  people,  I  make  no  doubt  but  thai 
nther  some  steps  have,  or  will  immediately  be  taken  by  him 
on  that  bead ;  and,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  as  cbainnan  of 
the  Sessions,  you  will  meet  the  gentlemen^  who  act  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and 
East  Hundred  <^  Brixton,  to  ooaauH  together,  and  fix  uptai 
aome  plan  for  securing  the  pubUc  traaqinllity  against  any  mia« 
ChidEs  whidi  may  happen,  should  the  same  indecent  spirit  of 
iiunult  and  disorder  which  has  appeared  in  the  city  ahd  libera 
lies  of  Westminster,  spread  itself  to  those  parts  which  are 
within  the  line  of  your  duty,  and  though  I  iun  persuaded  it  is 
unnecessary  to  suggest  to  you,  or  the  gentlemen  who  witt  meet 
you,  any  part  of  your  duty  on  such  an  occasion,  yet,  after 
the  recent  alarming  instances  of  riot  and  oonfusiori,  I  can't 
help  apprizing  you,  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  preventive 
measures  which  you  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  gen« 
tlemen  in  the  commission  of  tlie  peace,  take,  upon  your  iiieeti^ 
ipg,  and  much  is  expected  from  the  vigilance  and  activity  with 

^hich 
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JMM,  vUk  iit  etrntisam  4fr  id  rxpax 
pau^fH&^  18  indeed  ptyiaif  a  CMNiqiHaMai  ta 
their  loyidly,  iviiich  I  luq>e  diegr  have  too  OMMh 
epirit  and  imdentanding  to  deserve. 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told»  is  not  only  pnac* 
lual  in  the  performance  of  hia  own  do^,  imt 
eareful  not  to  assame  any  of  those  powas  idiich 
tile  constitation  has  pkced  in  other  hands*    Ad« 

vhicfa  Ruch  measures  wiD  be  cairied  into  execution.  When  I 
inform  you,  that  every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  support 
the  dignity  of  your  office ;  that  upon  application  from  the  civil 
magistrate  at  the  Tower,  theSayoy,  or  the  WarOficcvhe  will 
find  a  miUtary  force  ready  to  march  to  his  assistance,  and  t* 
set  according  bb  he  shaD  find  it  expedient  and  necessary ;  I 
need  not  add,  that  if  the  public  peace  is  not  preserred,  and  if 
any  riotous  proceedings,  ^ich  may  happen,  are  not  sup* 
pressed,  the  blame  wil,  most  probably,  be  imputed  to  a  want 
of  prudent  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  civil  magistrate.  As  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  caution  and  discretion  in  not 
calling  for  troops  till  they  are  wanted;  so,  on  the  other  hand> 
I  hf^  you  win  not  delay  a  moment  calling  for  their  aid,  anl 
making  use  of  them  eflectuaUy  where  there  is  occasion;  that 
occasion  always  presents  itsdf,  when  the  civil  power  is  trifled 
with  and  insuhed,  nor  can  a  military  force  ever  be  employed 
to  a  more  constitutional  pirpose,  than  in  support  of  the  autlio* 
rity  and  dignity  of  magistracy.    Baerington. 

P.  S.  I  have,  for  the  greater  caution,  sent  copies  of  this  let* 
ler  to  the  members  for  the  Borough,  and  Mr.  PownaO.  If 
you  should  have  received  no  directions  from  Lord  Onslow  for 
m  meeting,  you  will  consider  this  as  sufficient  authority  for  that 
pnrpose. 

Daniel  Ponton,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the 

Quarter  Sessions,  Lambeth.  boit. 


iiittfaglbisJaAttsest&cm  ini6^  i( 

kBoinvftotbepiiipoww  llie  cky  of  Lrad<»| 
lOTenok  deiiMd  (he  King  to  aimme  a  pawfc 
placed  in  other  hands*  If  th^jr  had^  I  aboidd 
hcqie  to  see  the  person  who  dared  to  preeeak 
such  a  petition  innnediatdy  impeadied*.  Thcg^ 
aolieiC  thdr  Sovereign  to  exert  that  oonstiti»» 
tional  authority,  which  the  laws  have  veeted  in 

.  ^''Wlien  his  M^csty  had  d«me  reading  his  qpeech^  the  liofd 
^ayor,  &c.  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand ; 
after  which,  as  they  were  withdrawing,  his  Majesty  instandy 
turned  round  to  his  courtiers,  and  buni  out  a  laughing.  ^ 

^  N^o  fiddled,  xokilsi  Rome  was  burning.**    John  Hoskb. 

AUTHOB. 

Mr.  Home  having  fumirfied  the  printer  of  the  Public  Ad*> 
yertiser  with  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  on  presenting  the  re* 
monstrance  on  the  14th  of  March,  concluded  it  with  the  whole 
of  the  words  quoted  by  Junius  as  the  foregoing  note,  for 
which  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  Printer,  but 
which  was  not  persevered  in. 

Mr.  Home  also  sent  to  the  Printer  the  particulars  which  oc* 
curred  on  presenting  the  Remonstrance  of  the  1 4th  of  May 
at  St  James's,  to  which  he  added  as  follows : — 

N.B.  The  writer  of  the  above  account  having  given  great 
ofienoe  to  some  persons  by  inserting  in  a  former  paper,  that— - 
Nero  fiddled  whilst  Rome  xoas  burning— ^ni  an  Information 
having  been  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  against  the  Printer 
in  consequence,  takes  this  oppoitunity  to  declare  that  it  was 
Q9i  his  intention  to  falsify  an  historical  fact,  or  to  give  oflepce 
to  better  memories;  he  hopes  therefore  it  will  be  admitted  as  a 
reoompence^  if  he  now  declares  thai  Nero  did  noi  fiddle  whilst 
Some  was  burning,    boit. 
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Km^  for  ike  beilefit  of  hts  sulgeeti  They  ctll 
upon  bim  to  .make  Hse  of  hift  kwftd  prerogative 
i<i  a  case,  yAnch  our  laws  eVidendj  supposed 
might  happen,  since  thej  have  |M*OTided  fivr  it 
by  trusting  the  Sovereign  with  a  discretiooarfr 
power  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  request 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  supported  by  remon«> 
fttrances  fhnh  all  parte  of  theltingdom.  ''!& 
Majesty  will  find  at  last,  that  this  is  the  sense  of 
his  people,  and  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  sup* 
port  either  ministry  or  parliament,  at  the  hazard 
of  a  breach  with  the  collective  body  of  his 
subjects. — ^That  he  is  the  King  of  a  free  peo* 
pie,  is  indeed  his  greatest  glory.  That  he  may 
long  continue  the  King  of  a  free  people,  is 
the  second  wish  that  animates  my  heart. 
7he  first  is,  that  this  feofli:  mat  be  free  *^ 

JUNIUS, 

*  As  the  Letters  of  Junius  have  been  by  some  attributed 
to  Mr.  Dunning,  and  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  |>aFagni[|ih 
of  that  gentleman's  answer  to  the  Chamberlain  of  Londoa« 
on  being  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  structure  and  sentiments  with  which  this 
letter  concludes,  the  reader  wiD  excuse  its  insertion  in  this 
place,  though  it  has  no  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  letter 
itself. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

'<  I  am  to  request  the  favour  of  you  to  represent  me  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  London,  as  duly 
sensible  of  the  great,  but,  I  must  add,  unmerited  honour  they 
have  done  me;  for  surely.  Sir,  there  u  Utile  merit  iu  acting 

01^ 
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LETTER  XXXVIII.  , 

TO  TH£  PRINTER  OF   THE  PUBLIC   AOVERTIBER. 

31IU  3' April,  nm 

Ik  my  last  letter  I  ofifered  you  my 

opinion  of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  his  Ma*- 

fNd  one's  own  opinions,  and  I  cannot,  with  t  safe  consciencflb 
pretend  to  any  other. 

"  Convinced  as  I  am,  that  our  happy  constitution  lias  given 
lis  the  most  perfect  system  of  government  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  that  it  is  therefore  our  common  interest  and 
duty  to  oppose  every  practice,  and  combat  every  principle  , 
that  tends  to  impair  it.  Any  other  conduct  than  that  which 
the  City  of  London  has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  by  its  ap- 
probation, must  in  my  own  judgment  have  rendered  me 
equally  umtorthy  of  the  office  I  had  thein  the  honour  to  hold 
through  his  Majesty's  favoiur,  and  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
.  '*  To  discliarge/aiififiilfy  the  dtuies  qf  whatever  situaiien  toe 
are  placed  in  ie  amot^  (lie  first  objects  qf  honest  ambition.  To 
^te  thought  to  have  done  so,  J  consider  as  a  second.  Consei 
tpksD^j  I  cannot  but  feel  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction!  in  thii 
testimony  of  the  good  opinion  (^  so  respectable  a  body  as  tba 
citizens  of  London ;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  that 
satisfaction,  that  it  gives  me  a  nearer  relation  to  men  who 
have  been  usually  among  the  foremost  to  assert  and  main- 
tain those  legal  and  constitutional  rights  which  are  essential  W 
the  general  interests  of  the  eombunity. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  add.  Sir,  but  my  acknowledgemenU  to 
you  for  the  obliging  expressions  you  have  used  in  executing 
your  comipission. 

Sfarch27,  1771.  J.  DUNNING/'    edit. 
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jesty^B  aiiswer  to  the  cily  of  London,  consideiv 
ing  it  merely  as  the  speech  of  a  minister,  dxawn 
up  in  his  own  defence,  and  delivered,  as  usual, 
by  the  chief  magistrate.  I  would  separate  as 
much  as  possible,  the  King's  personal  character 
and  behaviour  from  the  acts  of  the  present  go- 
yemment.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  his 
Majesty  had  in  etkct  no  more  concern  in  the 
substance  of  what  he  said,  than  Sir  James 
Hodges  *  had  in  the  remonstrance,  and  that  as 
Sir  James,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  obliged 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  his  Ma« 
jesty  might  think  himself  bound,  by  the  same 
official  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful  utterance 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  cold 
formality  of  a  well  repeated  lesson  is  widely 
distant  from  the  animated  expression  of  the 
heart. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  only  true  witli 
respect  to  the  measure  itself.  Hie  consequences 
of  it  reach  beyond  the  minister,  and  materially 
affect  his  Majesty's  honour.  In  their  own  na* 
ture  they  are  formidable  enough  to  alarm  a  man 
of  prudence,  and  disgraceful  enough  to  afHici 
a  man  of  spirit.  A  subject,  whose  sincere  at* 
tachment  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  fiunily  is 

*  Town  Clerk  to  die  city  of  London,  who  signed  for  the 
corporation  the  city  petition  and  remonstrance.    £dit. 
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fiicmded  npoQ  ratioBa]  principles,  will  not,  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  be  scrupulous  of  alarm- 
ing, or  even  of  afflicting  his  Sovereign.  I  know 
there  is  another  sort  of  loyalty,  of  which  his 
Majesty  has  had  plentiful  experience.  When 
the  foyalty  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Scotchmen, 
has  once  taken  possession  of  an  unhappy  Prince, 
it  seldom  leaves  him  without  accomplishing  his 
destruction.  When  the  poison  of  their  doctrines 
has  tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  dis^ 
position,  when  their  insidious  counsels  have  cor* 
rnpted  the  stamina  of  his  government,  what  an- 
tidote can  restore  him  to  his  political  health  and 
honour,  but  the  firm  sincerity  of  bis  English 
subjects  ? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at 
least  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  first,  to  see 
die  Sovereign  personally  at  variance,  or  engaged 
in  a  direct  altercation  with  his  subjects.  Acts 
of  grace  and  indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated 
to  him,  and  should  constantiy  be  perfermed  by 
himself.  He  never  should  appear  but  in  an 
amiable  light  to  his  subjects.  Even  in  Fnuice^ 
aft  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monarchy  wert 
thonght  wortii  preserving,  it  was  a  maxim,  that 
no  mAn  should  leave  the  royal  presence  discon- 
tented. They  have  lost  or  renounced  the  mo^ 
deciate  principles  of  their  government,  and  now; 
when  their  parliaments  venture  to  remonstrate; 
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the  tynpt  comes  forward^  and  aagweis  -ahsfi^ 
lately,  for  himself.  The  spirit  of  th^r  present 
constitutian  requires  that  the  King  should  be 
feared^  and  the. principle,  I  believe,  is  tolerably 
supported  by  the  fact.  But,  in  our  political 
systeip,  the  theory  is  at  variance  with  the  prap* 
tice,  for  the  King  should  be  beloved.  Measure^ 
pf  greater  severity  may,  indeed,  in  some  cir* 
cumatimces,  be  necessary ;  ^  but  the  minister  who 
advises,  should  take;  the  execution  and  odium  of 
them  entirely  upon  himself.  He  not  only  l^* 
tcays  his  master,  but  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
English  constitution,  when  he  exposes  the  chief 
magistrate  to  the  personal  hatred  or  conten^t 
of  his  subjects.  When  we  speak  of  the  firm- 
ness of  gpvemmeAt,  we  mean  an  uniform  sys- 
tem of  .measures,  deliberately  adopted,  and  re«> 
jsiQlutely  maii^tf^ned  by  the  servants  of  theo'own, 
jPQt  a  peevish  .asperity  in  the  language  or  beha- 
viour  ofi  the  Sovereign.  The  government  of  a 
wpal^  irresolute  monarch  may  be  wise,  mqde- 
l!atte» '  and:  firm ; — ^that  of  an  obstinate^  capri* 
^gn^  prince,  ofa  the  contrary^  may  be  fteble, 
uodeteifmiiifKl.and  relaxed.  The  r^utatipfi  of 
publiCcimieasiires  depends^ .  upon  the  mmis^fj 
.who.' is  i^eappiMibtey  not  upon  thdr^King,  wJ^qs^ 
]mvatejG{»inioiis  mre.  not  supposed  to  have  anj 
weight  agiwist  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  whose 
p^ri^qgl.s^uthonty  should  therefore  never  1^  m- 
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tosposed  mpMUic  ia0a^.^l3iiv  I  teMeye^i* 
true,  con&titutioaal  doctrine.  But,  for  a  imh 
ment,  let  us  suppose  it  fitlse.  Let  it  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  an  occa^non  may  aTiae,  in  ^Uch 
a  King  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to  taloe 
upon  himself  the  ungrateful  office  of  rqectiog 
the  petitions,  and  censuring  the  ccHiduct  of  his 
subjects  i  and  let  tlie  City  remonstrance  be  99* 
posed  to  have  created  so  extraordinary  an  oc« 
casion.  On  this  principle,  which  I  presume  lA 
friend  of  administration  will  dispute,,  let  ibfi 
wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  ministry  be  examined* 
They  advise  the  King  to  hazard  his  dignity,  1)X 
a  positive  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments  jf-« 
they  suggest  to  him  a  language  full  of  severi;!^ 
and  reproach.  What  follows?  When  his. Ma^ 
jesty  had  taken  so  decisive  a  part  ip  support  of 
his  ministry  ami  parliament,  he  had  a  rig)it -to 
eiqpeat;  from  them  a  reciprocal  demot9Stf;atiq9 
of  firmness  in  their  own  cause,,  and  of  ^^ 
for  his  honour.  *  He  had  reason  to  expect- ^ui4 
such,  I  doubt  not,  were  the  blastei;ing  ji^^bi^ 
of  Lord  Notdx)  t^iat  the  person?,  whQip  b^  bfMl 
been  advised  to  c^ge  with  haying  /&iledr  if) 
their  respect  to  him,  with  having  injured  parlia- 
ment, and  \dolated  the  principles  of  the.  cciisti- 
tiiticm,  should  not  have  been  pertriitted  to'es*^ 
cape  without  some  severe  raatkft  of  the  displea,- 
sure  and  vengeance  of  parliament.    As  the  mat. 
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ter  stands,  the  mimster,  after  placing  his  Sore^ 
reign  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  after  attempting  to  fix  the  ridicule 
and  odium  of  his  own  precipitate  measures  upon 
the  royal  character,  leaves  him  a  solitary  figure 
upon  the  scene,  to  recall,  if  he  can,  or  to  com- 
pensate, by  fiiture  compliances,  for  one  unhappy 
demonstration  of  ill-^upported  firmness,  and  in- 
efibctual  resentment  As  a  man  of  spirit,  his 
Majesty  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  the  lofty 
terms  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  reprimand 
the  dfy,  when  united  with  the  silly  conclusion 
of  ihe  business,  resemble  the  pomp  of  a  mock- 
tragedy,  where  the  most  pathetic  sentiments, 
and  even  the  sufierings  of  the  hero  are  calcu- 
lated for  deri^on. 

Such  has  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  con- 
Asbency  of  a  minister*,  whose  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  thought  essential  to  the 
King's  service; — ^whose  presence  was  to  influence 
eveiy  division : — ^who  had  a  voice  to  persuade, 
an  eye  to  penetrate^  a  gesture  to  command.  The 
deputation  of  these  great  qualities  has  been  fittal 
to  his  fiiends.    The  little  dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis 

*  Lofd  Nortb.  Thif  graceful  miniiler  k  oddly  oonstruetodL 
Hk tongue  tt  mBtde  too  big  for  hismoQtbj  and  his  eyesagitoM 
dcil  too  big  for  their  sockets.  Every  part  of  his  person  seti^ 
nuturtl  proportioD  at  defiance.  At  this  present  writings  hit 
head  u  supposed  to  be  mudi  too  heavy  for  his  shoulders. 
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has  been  committed.     The  mine  wad  sunk;— - 
Combustibles  provided,  and  Welbore  Ellis,  the 
Guy  Faux  of  the  ftblfe,  waited  only  for  the  sig- 
nal of  command.     All  of  a  sudden  the  country 
gentlemen  discover  how  grossly  they  hstve  been 
deceived; — the   minister's  heart  fails  him,  the 
grand  plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment,  and  poor 
Mr.  Ellis  and  his  motioll  taken  into  custody. 
Vtom  the  event  of  Friday  last*,  one  would  ima- 
girie,  that  some  fatality  hung  over  this  gentle- 
man.    Whether  he  makes  or  suppresses  a  mo- 
tion, he  is  equally  sure  of  his  disgrace.     But  the 
complexion  of  the  times  will  suffer  no  man  to 
be  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  with  impunity  t. 

^  It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  cabinet  that  the  hotise 
lihould  be  requested  to  unite  with  his  Majesty  in  punishing  the 
lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  for  the  insult  oiSered  to  the  Sovereign 
by  their  petition  and  remonstrance ;  and  sai  vote  to  this  efiect 
was  to  have  been  moved  by  Mr.  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Men- 
dip,  and  in  the  author^s  own  note  called  Mannikin,  on  ac- 
count of  his  diminutive  stature ;  subsequently  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  leas  violent  me^ures ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
metropolitan  corporation  Was  in  consequence,  merely  cen- 
sured by  a  vote  of  the  house,  and  the  preceding  address  to  his 
Majesty  from  both  houses,  apprizing  him  of  such  censure  :  a 
measure  which  was  foll6wed  by  another  address  from  the  city,  , 
as  noticed  in  note  to  p.  110.  of  this  volume,     edit. 

f  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked' of  nothing  but  a  bill 
of  pams  and  penalties  against  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sherilfii  or 
impeadfment  at  the  least.  Little  Mannikin  Ellis  told  the  King 
thai,  if  the  business  were  left  to  his  managemetit,  he  woukl 

VOL.  IL  K  engage 
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I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smallest  anxiety 
for  the  minister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately 
for  hims^elf,  and  the  most  shameful  incooasistency 
m^y  perhaps  be  no  disgrace  to  him.  But  when 
the  Sovereign,  who  represents  the  majesty  of  the 
state,  appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should  be 
supported.  The  occasion  should  be  important  i 
— the  plan  well  considered  ^ — the  execution 
steady  and  consistent  My  zeal  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's real  honour  compels  me  to  assert,  that  it 
has  been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present 
reign,  to  introduce  him  personally,  either  to 
;act  for,  or  to  defend  his  servants.  They  per- 
suade him  to  do  what  is  properlj  their  business;, 
and  desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it  *.    Yet  this  is 

engage  to  do  wonders.  It  was  thought  very  odd  that  a  motion 
of  so  much  importance  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most  con- 
temptible little  piece  of  machinery  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
His  honest  zeal  however  was  disappointed.  The  minister  took 
fright*  and  at  the  very  instant  that  little  Ellis  was  going  to 
open,  sent  him  an  order  to  sit  down.  All  their  magnanimous 
threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  vote  of  censure,  and  a  still  more 
ridiculous  address  to  the  King.  This  shameful  desertion  so 
afflicted  the  generous  mind  of  George  the  third,  that  he  was 
obUged  to  live  upon  potatoes  for  three  weeks,  to  keep  off  a 
malignant  fever. — Poor  man! — quii  lo/ta  fando  tempera  a 
lacrymis !     author. 

See  Private  Letter,  No.  33.    bdit. 

*  After  a  certain  person  had  succeeded  in  cajoling  Mr. 
Yorke,  he  told  the  Didce  of  Grafton,  with  a  i^ritty  smile^  ''  My 
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an  inconvenience,  to  vrfaich  he  must  for  ever  be 
exposed,  while  he  adheres  to  a  ministry  divided 
among  themselvesy  or  miequal  in  credit  and 
ability  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken. 
Instead  of  reserving  the  interposition  of  the 
royal  personage,  as  the  last  resource  of  govern- 
ment, their  weakness  obliges  them  to  apply  it 
to  every  ordinary  occasion,  and  to  render  it 
cheap  and  common  in  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  supporting  their  master,  they  look 
to  him  for  support ;  and  for  the  emolument  of 
remaining  one  day  more  in  office,  care  not  how 
much  his  sacred  character  is  prostituted  and 
dishonoured. 

If  I  thought  it  possible  for  this  paper  to 
rMch  the  closet,  I  would  venture  to  appeal  at 
once  to  his  Majesty's  judgment.  I  would  ask 
him,  but  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  ^^  As 
you  are  a  young  man.  Sir,  who  ought  to  have 
a  UjEe  of  happiness  in  prospect,— as  you  are 
a  husband, — as  you  are  a  father,  [your  filial 
duties  I  own.  have  been  religiously  performed^ 
ia  it  banajide  for  your  interest  or  your  ho* 
noor  to  sacrifice  your  domestic  tfanquiUity,  and 
to  live  in  a  perpetual  disagreement  with  your 

Lord,  you  may  kill  the  next  Percy  yourself." — N.  B.  He  had 
but  that  instant  wiped  the  tears  away>  which  overcame  Mr. 
York*. 

K  2 
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people,  merely  to  preserve  such  a  chain  of  beings 
as  North,  Barrington,  Weymouth,  Gower,  Ellis, 
Onslow,  Rigby,  Jeny  Dyson,  and  Sandwich  ? 
Their  very  names  are  a  satire  upon  all  govern- 
ment,  and  I  defy  the  gravest  of  your  chaplains 
to  read  the  catalogue  without  laughing." 

For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered addresses  from  parliament  as  a  £ishion- 
able,  unmeaning  formality.  Usurpers,  ideots, 
and  tyrants  have  been  successively  compH-i 
mented  with  almost  the  same  professions  of 
duty  and  afiection.  But  let  us  suppose  tb^ai 
to  mean  exactly  what  they  profess.  The  con- 
sequences deserve  to  be  considered..  Either  the 
Sovereign  is  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  dangerous 
ambition,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  trea- 
chery €^  his  parliament,  ready  to  accept  of 
the  surrender  they  make  him  of  the  public 
liberty; — c»:he  is  a  mild,  undesigning  prince, 
who,  provided  they  indulge  him  with  a  little 
state  and  pageantry,  would  of  himself  intend  no 
mischief.  On  the  first  supposition,  it  must  soon 
be  de<!!ided  by  the  sword,  whether  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  lost  or  preserved.  On  the  se- 
eond^  a  prince  no  way  qualified  for  the  execution 
of  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprize,  and  without 
any  determined  object  in  view,  may  nevertheless 
be  driven  into  such  desperate  measures,  as  may 
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leiEid  i£rectfy  to  his  ruin,  or  disgrace  himself  by 
e  sbameiul  fluctuation   between  the  extremes 
of  violence  at  one*  moment,  and  timrdity  at 
another.    The  minister  perhaps  may  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  present 
hour,    and    with   the  profits    of   his  employ- 
ment.    He  is  liie  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no 
interest  in  the  inheritance.     The  Sovereign  him- 
self is  bound  by  other  obligations,  and  ought  to 
lock  forward  to  a  superior,  a  permanent  interest. 
His  paternal  tenderness  should  remind  him,  how 
many  hostages  he  has  given  to  society.     TTie 
ties  of  nature  come  powerfiilly  in  aid  of  oaths 
and  protestations.     The  father,  who  considers 
his  own  precarious  state  of  health,  and  the  pos- 
sible hazard  of  a  long  minority,  will  wish  to  see 
the   family   estate   free    and    unincumbered^. 
What  is  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  thou^  it  wefe 
really  maintained ; — ^what  is  the  honour  of  par- 
liament, supposing  it  could  exist  without  any 
foundation  of  integrity  and  justice  j — or  what  is 
the   vain  reputation   of  firmness,   even   if  the 
scheme  of  government  were   uniform  and  con- 
sistent, compared  with  the  heart-felt  affections 
of  the  people,  with  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  royal  family,   or  even  with  the  grate- 

*  Every  true  friend  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  sees  with 
affliction,  how  rapidly  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  th^ 
fdmily  have  dropped  off. 
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fill  acclamations  of  the  populace!  Whatever 
style  of  contempt  may  be  adopted  by  ttdnh- 
ters  or  parliaments,  no  man  sincerely  despises 
the  voice  of  the  £nglish  nation.  The  House  of 
Commons  are  only  interpreters,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  convey  the  sense  of  the  people  fkithiully  to 
the  crown.  If  the  interpretation  be  false  or 
imperfect,  the  constituent  powers  are  called 
upon  to  deliver  their  own  sentiments.  Their 
speech  is  rude,  but  intelligible ; — ^their  gestures 
fierce,  but  full  of  explanation.  Perplexed  by 
sophistries,  their  honest  eloquence  rises  into 
action.  The  first  appeal  was  to  the  integrity 
of  their  representatives ; — ^the  second  to  the 
King's  justice  ; — the  last  argument  of  the  people, 
whenever  they  have  recourse  to  it,  will  carry 
more  perhaps  than  persuasion  to  parliament,  or 
supplication  to  the  throne. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

SIB,  28  3%,   1710. 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would 
neither  have  been  safe,  nor  perhaps  quite  re- 
gular, to  offer  any  opinion  to  the  public,  upon 
the  justice  or  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.    To 
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primmmc^  fidrly  upon  their  conduct,  it  was  ne< 
tessftiy  to  wait  until  we  could  consider,  in  one 
view,  the  b^inning,  progress,  and  conclusion 
of  their  deliberations.  The  cause  of  the  public 
was  undertaken  and  supported  by  men,  whose 
abilities  and  united  authority,  to  say  nothing  of 
tiie  advantageous  ground  they  stood  on,  might 
w^  be  thought  sufficient  to  determine  a  popular 
question  in  favour  of  the  people.  Neither  was 
the  Ifouse  of  Commons  so  absolutely  engaged  in 
defence  of  the  ministry,  or  even  of  their  own 
resolutions,  but  that  they  might  have  paid  some 
decent  regard  to  the  known  disposition  of  their 
constituents,  and,  without  any  dishonour  to 
their  firmness,  might  have  retracted  an  opinion 
too  hastily  adopted,  when  they  saw  the  alarm  it 
had  created,  and  how  strongly  it  was  opposed 
by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  mini- 
stry too  would  have  consulted  their  own  imme- 
diate interest,  in  making  some  concession  satis- 
fitctory  to  the  moderate  part  of  the  people. 
Without  touching  the  fact,  they  might  have 
consented  to  guard  against,  or  give  up  the 
dangerous  principle,  on  which  it  was  established. 
In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was  highly  im- 
probable at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that 
the  complaints  of  the  people  upon  a  matter, 
which,  in  their  apprehension  at  least,  imme- 
diately affected  the  life  of  the    constitution. 
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would  be  treated  with  as  nmch'  contempt  ^^ 
their  own  representatives,  £md  by  die  Hoiue  of 
Lords,  as  they  had  been  by  the  other  branch  of 
the  Ic^slature.  Despairing  of  their  integrity, 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  their 
prudence,  and  something  from  their  fears.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  certainly  did  not  foresee  to 
what  an  extent  the  corruption  of  a  parliament 
might  be  carried.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
there  still  was  some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue 
left  in  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  that  there  was  a  Une  in  public  prostitution, 
beyond  which  they  would  scruple  to  proceed. 
Had  the  young  man  been  a  little  more  prac- 
tised in  the  world,  or  had  he  ventured  to 
measure  the  characters  of  other  men  by  his 
own,  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  dis- 
couraged. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  calls 
upon  us  to  review  their  proceedings,  and  to 
consider  the  condition  in  which  they  have  left 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  question  but  they 
have  done  what  is  usually  called  the  King^s 
business,  much  to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction  *. 
We  have  only  to  lament,  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  system  introduced  or  revived  in  the  present 

♦  "  The  ^temper  with  which  you  have  conducted  all  your 
proceedings^  has  given  me  great  satisfaction/'  King's  speech 
pn  closing  the  session  of  Parliament^  May  19,  1776.    edit. 
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te^9  Ais  kind  of  merit  should  be  veiy  con-'^ 
fltst^it  with  the  neglect  of  every  duty  they  owe  to 
the  nation.  The  interval  between  the  opening 
of  the  last  and  the  close  of  the  former  session  was 
longer  than  usual  *•  Whatever  were  the  views  of 
the  minister,  in  deferring  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, sufficient  time  was  certainly  given  to  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  look  back 
upon  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  the  coiise* 
quences  they  had  produced.  The  zeal  of  party^ 
the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and  the  heat 
of  contention  had  leisure  to  subside.  From  that 
period,  whatever  resolution  they  took  was  delibe* 
rate  and  prepense.  In  the  preceding  session,  the 
dependents  of  the  ministry  had  affected  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  final  determination  of  the  question 
would  have  satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a 
stop  to  their  complaints ;  as  if  the  certainty  of 
an  evil  could  diminish  the  sense  of  it,  or  the 
nature  of  injustice  could  be  altered  by  decision. 
But  they  found  the  people  of  England  were  in 
a  temper  very  distant  from  submission;  and; 
although  it  was  contended  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  themselves  reverse  a  resolu- 
tion, :  which  had  the  force  and  effect  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  there  were  other  constitutional  lex- 
pedients,  which  would  have  given  a  security 

*  There  was  no  autumnal  session  this  year.    Parliament 
did  not  meet  till  January  9,  1769 — ^70.    edit. 
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against  any  ranilar  attempts  fw  the  future.  The 
geimal  propositioDa  in  which  the  whole  country 
had  an  interest,  might  have  been  reduced  to  a 
particuhur  fiu^t,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
LuttreU  would  alone  have  been  concerned. 
The  House  of  Lords  might  interpose ; — ^the  Kin^ 
might  dissolve  the  parliament; — or,  if  every 
other  resource  fiuled,  there  still  lay  a  grand  con- 
ttittttional  writ  of  error  in  behalf  of  the  peofde, 
from  the  decision  of  one  court  to  the  wisdom  of 
Ihe  whole  legislature.  Every  one  of  these  reme- 
dies has  been  successively  attempted.  The 
pec^le  performed  their  part  with  dignity,  spirit, 
and  perseverance.  For  many  months  his  Majesty 
heard  nothing  fitom  his  subjects  but  the  language 
df  complaint  and  resentment; — ^unhappily  for 
ihis  country,  it  was  the  daily  triumph  of  his 
itourtiers  that  he  heard  it  vtith  an  indifierence 
a|q[>roaching  to  contempt. 

The  Hotise  of  Commons  having  assumed  a 
power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  were  detet^ 
idined  not  merely  to  support  it  in  the  single 
kistance  in  question,  but  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine in  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  establish  the 
hibi  as  a  precedent  in  law,  to  be  applied  in 
whatever  manner  his  Majesty's  servants  should 
hereafter  think  fit.  Their  jMmseedings  upon  this 
occasion  are  a  strong  proof  that  a  decision,  in 
the  ^st  instance  iUegal  and  unjust,  can  only  be 
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fliipportedby  a  continuatidn  of  fidbehood  tud  m- 
justice.  To  support  their  forma:  resoluttons^ 
th^  were  obliged  to  violate  some  <^  th^  beat 
known  and  established  rules  of  die  House.  In  one 
instance  they  went  so  &r  as  to  declare,  in  cpen 
defiance  of  truth  and  common  sense,  that  it  w» 
not  the  rule  of  the  House  to  divide  a  complicated 
question,  at  the  request  ot'  a  member  *.  But 
after  tramplii^  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  it 

*  This  extravagant  resolution  appears  in  the  votes  of  the 
house ;  but,  in  the  minutes  of  the  committees,  the  instances  of 
resolutions  contrary  to  law  and  truth,  or  of  refusals  to  acknow- 
ledge law  and  truth  when  proposed  to  them,  are  innumerable. 

AVTHOB. 

The  following  is  a  more  particular  explanatioD  of  the  &ct 
alluded  to : 

The  house  having  on  the  30th  of  January,  1770,  resolved 
itsdf  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  ensuing 
dedanlion  was  proposed,  "  That  in  the  exercise  of  its  juris- 
diction,  the  house  ought  to  judge  of  elections  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  by  the  custom  of  parliament,  which  is  part  of  that 
law."    This  being  the  first  of  a  string  of  resolutions  that  were 
to  lead  to  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Middlesex  election  had  taken  place,  it  was 
contended  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  that  according  to  the 
teage  of  the  house,  the  entire  series  couU  not  be  divided ;  to 
which  the  speaker  having  assented,  the  ministry  next  moved 
that  the  whole  of  the  intended  resolutions,  except  the  first* 
should  be  omitled,  and  that  the  following  amendment  shouM 
be  added  to  it : — "  And  tliat  the  judgment  of  this  house  in  the 
ease  of  John  Wilkea  was  i^preeable  to  the  hw  of  the  land,  and 
fuDy  authorized  by  the  practice  of  parliament''    This  was 
carried  by  934  to  180.    bdit. 
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was  ttot  wonderful  that  they  should  treat  the 
private  regulations  of  their  own  assembly  wkh 
equal  disregard.  The  speaker,  being  young  in 
office,  began  with  pretending  ignorance,  and 
ended  with  deciding  for  the  ministry.  We  were 
not  surprized  at  the  decision  ;  but  he  hesitated 
and  bluAed  at  his  own  baseness  *,  and  every 
man  was  astonished  t. 

The  interest  of  the  public  was  vigorously 
supported  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  right 
to  defend  the  constitution  against  any  incroach- 
ment  of  the  other  estates,  and  the  necessity  of 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  now  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  commenced  his  political  career  as  a 
violent  Whig :  hut  for  some  time  past  had  exhibited  the  most 
complete  tergiversation^  and  had  heen  as  warm  in  the  cause  of 
Toryism,  as  the  wannest  of  its  oldest  espousers.  He  was  elected 
to  the  chair  January  22,  1770,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John 
Cust,  through  ill  health,  and  who  died  on  the  same  day  that 
Sir  Fletcher  succeeded  him.     edit. 

t  When  the  King  first  made  it  a  measure  of  his  government 
to  destroy  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces^ 
sary  to  run  down  privil^^e.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton^  with  his  usual 
prostituted  efirontery,  assured  the  House  of  Commons^  that  he 
should  regard  one  of  their  votes^  no  more  than  a  resolution  of 
so  many  drunken  porters.  This  is  the  very  lawyer,  whom 
Ben  Jonson  describes  in  the  following  Unes : 

''  Gives  forked  counsel;  takes  provoking  goU, 
On  either  hand,  and  puts  it  up^ 
So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplexed  a  tongue. 
And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scaroe 
Lie  still  without  a  fee.** 
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exerting  it  at  this  period,  waslirged  to  them  with 
^ery  argument,  thai  could  be  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  heart  or  the  understanding*  But  it 
soon  appeared,  that  they  had  already  taken 
their  part,  and  were  determined  to  support  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  at  the  expence  of 
truth  and  decency,  but  even  by  a  surrender  of 
their  own  most  important  rights.  Instead  of 
performing  that  duty  which  the  constitution 
expects  from  them,  in  return  ibr  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  their  station,  in  return 
for  the  hereditary  share  it  has  given  them  in 
the  legislature,  the  majority  of  them  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  other  house  in  oppressing 
the  people,  and  established  another  doctrine  as 
&lse  in  itself,  and  if  possible  mcMre  pernicious 
to  the  constitution,  than  that  on  which  the 
Middlesex  election  was  determined.  By  re- 
solving **  that  they  had  no  right  to  impeadi 
a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  any 
case  whatsoever,  where  that  house  has  a  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,"  *  they  in  efifect  gave  up  that 

*  A  motion  similar  to  that  recited  in  the  note  to  p.  139,  was 
made  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  the  House  ef  Lords, 
decUuring  '*  That  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  established  cus- 
toms of  parliament  were  the  sole  rule  of  determination  in 
aU  cases  of  election/'  which  having  been  lost,  was  met  by  one 
to  the  purport  of  that  before  quoted,  which  was  carried  by  a 
hrge  msyarity ;  in  consequence  of  which  two  most  strong  and 

able 
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constbutioiial  check  and  reciprocal  controul  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  over  the  other, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant object  provided  for  by  the  division  of  the 
whole  legislative  power  into  three  estates ;  and 
now,  let  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  be  ever  so  extravagant,  let  ^eir  de- 
clarations of  the  law  be  ever  so  fl^rantly  ftlse, 
avbitraiy,  and  oppressive  to  the  subject,  the 
House  of  Lords  have  imposed  a  slavish  silence 
l^n  themselves; — ^they  cannot  interpose,^- 
they  cannot  protect  the  subject, — ^they  cannot 
de^d  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  concession 
so  extraordinary  in  itself,  so  contradictory  to 
the  principles  of  their  own  institution,  cannot 
but  alarm  the  most  unsuspecting  mind.  We 
may  weU  conclude,  that  the  Lords  would  hardly 
have  yielded  so  much  to  the  other  house,  with* 
out  the  certainty  of  a  compensation,  which  can 
only  be  made  to  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
pe0^.  The  arbitrary  power  they  have  as- 
sumed of  imposing  fines  and  committing,  during 
pleasure,    will  now  be   exercised    in    its    full 

able  protests  were  entered  upon  the  journab  of  the  house, 
which  were  signed  by  no  less  than  forty-two  peers.  In  the 
last  of  these,  the  protesting  Lords  pledged  themselves  to  ^hc 
public,  that  they  would  avail  themselves,  as  for  as  in  them  ky, 
of  every  right  and  every  power  with  which  the  constitution  had 
armed  them  for  the  good  of  the  whde,  in  order  to  obtain  foil 
rdkf  in  behalf  of  the  injured  electors  of  Great  Britain,    edit. 
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extent*.  The  House  of  Commons  are  toomnch 
m  their  debt  to  question  or  interrupt  dieir  pro- 
ceedings.   The  crown  too,  we  may  be  well  as- 
siu-edif  will  lose  nothing  in  this  new  distribution 
of  power.    After  declaring,  that  to  petition  for  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcileahle  with 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  t,  his  Majesty 
has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary 
compliment  will  be  returned  to  the  royal  pre*- 
xpgative.    The  three  branches  of  the  legislature 
seem  to  treat  their  separate  rights  and  interests 
as  the  Roman  Triumvirs  did  their  friends.  They 
reciprocally  sacrifice  them  to  the  animosities  of 
each  other,   and  establish  a  detestable  unioa 
among  themselves,  upon  the  ruin  of  the  laws 
and  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hirpiigh  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Houaa 
9f  Commons  in  this  session,  there  is  an  ajj^mrent^ 
^  palpable  consciousness  of  guilt,  whkh  has 
prevented  their  daring  to  assert  Hisax  own  dig- 
nity, where  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly 
attadced.  In  the  course  of  doctor  Musgfave's 
examination,  he  said  every  thing  that  can  be 

*  The  man  who  resists  and  overcomes  this  iniquitous  power» 
assumed  by  the  Lords^must  be  supported  by  the  whok  people* 
We  have  the  laws  of  our  side^  and  want  nothing  but  an  intra* 
pid  leader.  When  such  a  man  stands  forth,  let  the  natioii  look 
t6  it.    It  is  not  his  cause,  but  our  own. 

t  See  edit(Hr's  note  to  Letter  xsxvu.  p.  108.    sdit. 

6 
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conmved  mortifyitlg  to  itidividualsy  or  offensive 
to  the  house.  They  voted  his  information  fri- 
volous^ but  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness  atid 
integrity,  and  sunk  Under  it  •*  The  terms,  in 
which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mt^  Hitte  were 
communicated  to  the  public  t,  naturally  cfalled 
for  a  parliamentary  enquiry.  The  integrity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  directly  impeached; 
but  they  had  not  courage  to  move  in  their  own 
vindication,  because  the  enquiry  would  have 
been  &tal  to  colonel  Burgoyne,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orafton.  Wh^i  Sir  George  SaviUe  branded 
them  with  the  name  of  traitors  to  their  consti- 
tu^its,  when  the  lord  mayor,,  the  sherifi^,  and 
Mr.  Trecothick,  expressly  avowed  and  main- 
tained every  part  of  the  city  remonstrance,  why 
did  they  tamely  submit  to  be  insulted  ?  Why 
did  they  not  immediately  ei^pd  those  refractory 
members  ?  Conscious  of  the  motives,  on  which 
they  had  acted,  they  prudently  preferred  iilfkmy 
to  dai^er,  and  were  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
contempt,  than  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 

*  The  examination  of  tliis  firro^  honest  man^  is  printed  for 
Almon,  The  reader  wiU  find  it  a  most  curious^  and  a  most  in- 
teresting tract  Doctor  Musgrave,  with  no  other  support  but 
truth,  and  hb  own  firmtiess,  resisted,  and  overcame  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,     author. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  transaction  referred  tOj  sec* 
editor's  note  to  Junius/  No.  xxiii.  Vol  I.  p.  331.    edit. 

t  See  Junius,  Letter  xxxiii.    edit. 
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whole  peojde.  Had  they  expelled  those  five 
members  •,  the  consequences  of  the  new  doc- 
trine cf  incapacitation  would  have  come  imme- 
diately home  to  every  man.  The  tfuth  of  it 
would  then  have  been  faiiiy  tried,  without  any 
reference  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  character,  or 
tJie  dignity  of  the  house,  or  the  obstinacy  of 
one  pairtieular  county.  TTiese  topics,  I  know, 
have  had  their  weight  with  men,  who  affecting 
a  character  of  moderation^  in  reality  consult 
nothing  but  their  own  immediate  ease ; — ^who 
are  weak  enough  to  acquiesce  under  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  laws,  when  it  does  not"  directly 
touch  themselves,  and  care  not  what  injustice 
is  practised  upon  a  man,  whose  moral  jcharacter 
they  piously  think  themselves  obliged  to  con- 
demn. In  any  other  circumstances,  the  House 
of  Commons  must  have  forfeited  all  credit  and 
dignity,  if,  afler  such  gross  provocation,  they 
had  permitted  those  five  gentlemen  to  sit  any 
longer  among  them.  We  should  then  have  seen 
and  felt  the  operation  of  a  precedent,  which  is 
represented  to  be  perfectly  barren  and  harmless. 
But  there  is  a  set  of  men  in  this  country,  whose 
understandings  measure  the  violation  of  law,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  instance,  not  by  the  im- 

♦  The  five  members  alluded  to  are  Sir  George  Saville;  Mr. 
Beckford^  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  Mr.  Treco- 
thick.    EDIT. 
'    VOL.  II,  L 
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portant  consequences,  which  flow  directly  from 
the  principle,  and  the  minister,  I  presume,  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  quicken  their  apprehension 
too  soon.  Had  Mr.  Hampden  reasoned  and 
acted  like  the  moderate  men  of  these  days,  in* 
stead  of  hazarding  his  whole  fortime  in  a  law-* 
suit  with  the  crown,  he  would  have  quietly  paid 
the  twenty  shillings  demanded  of  him, — ^the 
Stuart  &mily  would  probably  have  continued 
upon  the  throne,  and,  at  this  moment,  the  im- 
position of  ship-money  would  have  been  an  ac- 
knowledged prerogative  of  the  crown. 

What  then  has  been  the  business  of  the  ses- 
sion, after  voting  the  supplies,  and  confirming 
the  determination  of  the  Middlesex  election  ? 
The  extraordinary  prorogation  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment *,  and  the  just  discontents  of  that  king«- 

*  A  law  had  lately  passed  in  the  Irish  legislature,  rendering* 
the  Irish  parliaments  octennial : — ^pnor  to  this  period,  they  had 
heen  of  longer  duration,  and  it  was  against  the  will  of  the  court 
that  the  law  was  enacted.  The  parliament  that  passed  it  was 
prorogued  immediately  afterwards,  and  then  dissolved,  under 
the  hope  of  a  more  tractable  parhament  in  future.  The  mi. 
nister,  bogrever,  was  deceived :  for  the  new  parliament  ob- 
jected, shortly  after  its  meeting,  to  passing  the  proposed  mo^ 
ney-bill,  in  consequence  of  its  having  originated  in  the  Privy-* 
council,  instead  of  in  the  House  of  Coomums.  Lord  Townshend, 
the  lord-lieutenant,  on  December  S,  entered  a  protest  on  the 
journals  of  the  Upper  House  against  the  rqjectien  of  this  bill  • 
and  intended  to  have  done  the  same  on  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ^  but  the  latter  would  not  sitfier  him* 

SI>IT« 
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dom,  have  been  passed  by  without  notice.  Nei- 
ther the  general  situation  of  our  colonies^  nor 
that  particular  distress  which  forced  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence, 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration •.  In  the  repeal  of  those  acts,  which 
were  most  offensive  to  America,  the  parliament 
have  done  every  thing,  but  remove  the  offence. 
They  have  relinquished  the  revenue,  but  judi- 
ciously taken  care  to  preserve  the  contention. 

*  The  different  schemes  deyised  for  making  the  colonies 
amenable  to  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  are  glanced  at  in 
the  note  to  Junius,  Letter  xii.  Vol.  I.  p.  147.  After  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act,  it  was  tried  whether  the  Americans  would 
•ubmit  to  certain  custom-house  duties,  as  upon  glass,  red-lead, 
tea,  &c.  But  it  was  iheprincipie  itself  that  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Americans :  and  hence  this  attempt  was  as  strenuously  resisted 
as  the  former.  These  latter  duties  were  in  consequence  all 
relinquished,  excepting  that  on  tea.  The  Americans,  however, 
would  not  submit  to  this  modification,  which  as  much  infringed 
upon  their  principle,  as  if  no  part  whatever  had  been  relin- 
quished :  government  nevertheless  insist^  upon  retaining  thia 
impost,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  Yet  hostilities  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  the  first  instance  at  Boston,  from  a 
private  dispute  between  two  or  three  soldien  quartered  there, 
and  a  party  of  iDc^-makers.  The  soldiers  in  this  quarrel  were 
joined  by  their  comrades  and  even  by  their  officers,  and  the 
rope-makers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town :  in  the  scufSe 
that  ensued,  the  officers  were  struck^  the  sddiers  fired,  and 
several  persons  in  the  mob  were  IriUsd  or  wounded.  Captain 
Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  was  afterwards  tried  but 
acquitted,    bdit. 

L  2 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  the  continuance  of  the 
tea  duty  is  to  produce  any  direct  benefit  whatso- 
ever to  the  mother  country.  What  is  it  then 
but  an  odious,  unprofitable  exertion  of  a  specu- 
lative right,  and  fixing  a  badge  of  slavery  upon 
the  Americans,  without  service  to  their  masters  ? 
But  it  has  {leased  God  to  give  us  a  ministry  and 
a  parliament,  who  are  iieither  to  be  persuaded 
by  argument,  nor  instructed  by  experience. 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  any 
extraordinary  merit  from  any  thing  he  has  done 
this  year  in  the  improvement  or  application,  of 
the  revenue.  A  great  operation,  directed  to  an 
important  object,  though  it  should  fail  of  suc- 
cess, marks  the  genius  and  elevates  the  character 
of  a  minister.  A  poor  contracted  understanding 
deak  in  little  schemed,  which  dishonour  him  if 
they  fail,  and  do  him  no  credit  when  they  suc- 
ceed. Lord  North  had  fortunately  the  means  in 
his  possession  of  reducing  all  the  four  per  cents 
at  once  *.    The  fidlure  of  his  first  enterprize  in 

*  The  stock  denominated  three  per  cents,  bad  arisen  from 
a  loan  of  two  millions  raised  by  government  in  the  S9th  of 
Geo.  II.  for  which  a  lottery  and  redeemable  annuities  at  tfarae 
poundsten  shillings  per  cent  had  been  granted  and  seoaicdL 
Of  die  annuities  one  quarter  had  been  paid  off,  and  the  siiik* 
ing^  fund,  which  was  charged  with  the  remainder,  was  at  diis 
time  so  fufly  capable  of  liquidating  it,  that  a  notice  to  this 
effect  had  been  given  by  an^  order  of  the  House  of  Commonly 
dated  April  26,  1770. 

la 
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finance  is  not  half  so  disgraceful  to  his  reputa* 
tion  as  a  minister,  as  the  enterprize  itself  is  in* 
jurious  to  the  public.  Instead  of  striking  one 
decisive  blow,  which  would  have  cleared  the 
market  at  once,  upon  terms  proportioned  to  the 
price  of  the  four  per  cents  six  weeks  ago,  he  has 
tampered  with  a  pitiful  pardon  of  a  commodity, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  touched  but  in 
gross ; — ^he  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of 
that  stock,  of  a  design  formed  by  government 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  surrender  it  by  degrees, 
consequently  has  warned  them  to  hold  up  and 

In  consequepce  of  thiB  flounshing  sCata  of  the  three  per 
cents,  into  which  almost  every  one  was  buying>  the  four  per 
cents  had  been  much  forsaken^  ai^d  had  sunk  below  their  level. 
Lord  North,  by  a  small  bonus,  might  have  induced  all  the 
hcMei^  of  this  stock  to  halve  transferred  it  into  three  perjcents 
instead  of  receiving  four,  which  would  have  been  a  great  relief 
to  the  public  debt ;  but,  though  the  minister  was  open  to  this 
conviction,  he  went  to  work  with  a  timid  hand,  and  took  so 
much  time  to  complete  what  he  did  intend,  as  to  forfeit  every 
advantage  he  might  at  first  have  derived.  Instead  of  making  a 
proposal  of  iim  kind  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  four  per 
cents,  be  proposed  to  convert  only  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  them  into  three  per  cents,  and  that  the  bonus  should  be  a 
lottery  for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into  fifty 
thousand  tickets,  of  which  every  hokier  of  a  hundred  pounds 
capital  shoidd  be  intitled,  for  this  supposed  difference  of  four- 
teen pounds  sterling,  to  two  of  such  k>ttery  tickets.  In  the 
fvotpect  of  this  scheme  the  four  per  cents  began  to  rise  at  the 
expenoe  of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  object,  so  far  as 
regarded  pecuniary  advantage,  was  completely  frustrated. 

EDIT. 
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inhance  the  price; — so  that  the  plan  of  reducing 
tile  four  per  cents  must  either  be  dropped  en* 
tirely,  or  continued  with  an  increasing  disad« 
vantage  to  the  public.  The  minister's  sagacity 
has  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing  he 
means  to  purchase,  and  to  sink  that  of  the  three 
per  cents,  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  sell.  In 
effect,  he  has  contirived  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  proprietor  of  four  per  cents  to  sell  out 
and  buy  three  per  cents  in  the  market,  rather 
than  subscribe  his  stock  upon  any  terms,  that 
can  possibly  be  offered  by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  natiu-ally 
to  consider  the  situation  of  the  King.  The  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  has  the  effect  of  a  tem- 
porary dissolution.  The  odium  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  collective  body  sits  lightiy  upon 
the  separate  members,  who  composed  it.  They 
retire  into  summer  quarters,  and  rest  from  the 
disgraceful  labours  of  the  campaign.  But  as  fi)r 
the  Sovereign,  it  is  not  so  with  him.  He  has  a 
permanent  existence  in  this  country ;  He  can- 
not withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the 
discontents,  the  reproaches  of  his  subjects.  They 
pursue  him  to  his  retirement,  and  invade  his 
domestic  happiness,  when  no  address  can«be  ob- 
tained from  an  obsequious  parliament  to  en- 
courage or  console  him.  In  other  times,  the 
interest  of  the  King  and  people  of  England  was. 
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as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same.  A  new 
system  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fact,  but 
professed  upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no 
longer  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the 
private  domestics  of  the  Sovereign.  One  parti- 
cular class  of  men  are  permitted  to  call  them- 
selves the  King's  friends  *,  as  if  the  body  of 
the  people  were  the  King's  enemies  j  or  as  if  his 
Majesty  looked  for  a  resource  or  consolation, 
in  the  attachment  of  a  few  favourites,  against 
the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of  his  sub- 
jects. Edward,  and  Richard  the  second,  made 
the  same  distinction  between  the  collective  body 
of  the  people,  and  a  contemptible  party,  who 
surrounded  the  throile.  The  event  of  their  mis- 
taken conduct  might  have  been  a  warning  to 
their  successors.  Yet  the  errors  of  those  princes 
were  not  without  excuse.  They  had  as  many 
false  friends,  as  our  present  gracious  Sovereign, 
and  infinitely  greater  temptations  to  seduce 
them.  They  were  neither  sober,  religious,  nor 
demure.  Intoxicated  with  pleasm-e,  they  wasted 
their  inheritance  in  pursuit  of  it.  Their  lives 
were  like  a  rapid  torrent,  brilliant  in  prospect, 

*  "  An  ignorant,  mercenary,  and  servile  crew  ;  unanimous 
in  evil^  diligent  in  mischief,  variable  in  principles,  constant  to 
flattery,  talkers  for  liberty,  but  slaves  to  power ; — stiling  them-> 
selves  the  court  party,  and  the  Prince's  only  friends.'^ 

Davenani, 
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thoiagh  useless  or  dangerous  inite  course.  ^ Ifh 
the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other  p][inces, 
^e  see  nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water, 
which  taints  the  atmosphere  without  fertilizing 
the  soil.— The  morality  of  a  King  is  not  to  b? 
measured  by  vulgar  rules.  His  situation  is  sin- 
gular. There  are  faults  which  do  him  honpur, 
and  virtues  that  disgrace  him.  A  faultless,  in- 
sipid equality  in  his  character,  is  neither  capable 
of  vice  nor  virtue  in  ^the  extreme  j  but  it  se- 
cures his  submission  to  those  persons,  whom  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes  him 
a  dangerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Se- 
duded  from  the  world,  attached  from  his  ii^ancy 
to  one  set  of  persons,  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he 
can  neither  open  his  heart  to  new  conne^aons, 
nor  his  mind  to  better  information.  A  character 
of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fittest  to  produce  that  ob- 
stinate bigotry  in  politics  and  religion,  which 
begins  with  a  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  und^* 
standing,  and  finally  conducts  the  monarch  9Xkd 
*  liie  martyr  to  the  block. 

At  any  other  period,  I  dpubt  not,  the  scan- 
dalous disorders,  which  hitve  been  introduced 
into  the  government  of  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  Empire,  would  have  roused  the  attention  of 
the  pubhc.  The  odious  abuse  and  prostitution 
of  the  prerogative  at  home, — the  unconstitu- 
tional employment  of  the  military—the  arbitrary 
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fines  ^id  commitinents  by  the  .Hou^e  of  ]U>rd89 
and  court  of  King's  Bench  j— the  mercy  .of  a 
chaste  an4  pious  Prince  extended  cheerfully  to 
a  wilful  qiurderer,  because  that  murderer  is  the 
brother  of  a  common  prostitute*,  would,  I  think, 
at  any  other  time,  have  excited  universal  indig- 
nationt.  But  the  daring  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  Middlesex  election,  m^kes  us 
callous  and  indifferent  to  inferior  grievances.  No 
HisMi  regards  an  eruption  upon  the  sur&ce,  when 
llie  noble  parts  are  invaded,  and  he  feels  a  mor^ 
tification  approaching  to  his  heart.  The  free 
election  of  our  representatives  in  parliament 
comprehends,  because  it  is,  the  source  and  secu** 
Vty  of  every  right  and  privilege  of  the  English 
9atk>n.  The  ministry  have  realised  the  compen. 
(Jious  ideas  of  Caligula.  They  know  that  the 
liberty,  the  laws,  and  property  of  an  English* 
man  have  in  truth  but  one  neck,  and  that  to  vio- 

'  *  Miss  Kennedy. 

t  Matthew  and  Patrick  Kennedy  had  been  condemned  te 
sufibr  death  &r  the  murder  of  Jqha  Bigby,  a  watchnum.  Their 
sister^  Miss  Kennedy^  was  a  prostitute  well  known  to  many  of 
the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  her  intercession  availed  to  obtain 
fbr  them,  first  a  respite,  and  afterwards  a  panion  The  widow 
ef  Bigby,  nevertheless,  laid  an  appeal  a^nst  the  murderers; 
aio4  &  n^w  trifi  was  appointed.  The  friends  of  Miss  Kennedy, 
however,  bought  them  off,  by  a  present  to  the  widow  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and,  in  consequence,  she  desisted 
from  appearing  against  the  prisoners  when  they  were  arraign- 
ed.    EDIT. 
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late  the  freedom  of  election  strikes  deeply  at 
them  all. 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER  XL. 

TO    LORD   NORTH. 

MY  LORD,  22  Aug.  1770. 

Mr.  Luttrell's  services  wef  e  the  chief 
support  and  ornament  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
administration.  The  honour  of  rewarding  them 
was  reserved  for  your  Lordship.  The  Duke,  it 
seems,  had  contracted  an  obligation  he  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  and  unable  to  acquit. 
You,  my  lord,  had  no*  scruples.  You  accepted 
the  succession  with  all  its  incumbrances,  and 
have  psid  Mr.  Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the  hazard 
of  ruining  the  estate* 

When  this  accomplished  youth  declared  him- 
self the  champion  of  government,  the  world  was 
busy  in  enquiring  what  honours  or  emoluments 
could  be  a  sufficient  recompence,  to  a  yoimg 
man  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  fi>r  submitting  to 
mark  his  entrance  into  life  with  the  universal 
contempt  and  detestation  of  his  country. — His 
noble  father  had  not  been  so  precipitate. — To 
vacate  his  seat  in  parliament ; — to  intrude  upon 
a  county  in  which  he  had  no  interest  or  con- 
nexion;— ^to  possess  himself  of  another  man's 
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i%ht,  and  to  maintain  it  in  defiance  of  public 
shame  as  well  as  justice,  bespoke  a  degree  of 
zeal  or  of  depravity,  which  all  the  fitvour  of  a 
pious  Prince  could  hardly  requite.  I  protest, 
my  Lord,  there  is  in  this  young  man's  conduct, 
a  strain  of  prostitution,  which,  for  its  singularity, 
I  cannot  but  admire.  He  has  discovered  a  new 
line  in  the  human  character ; — he  has  degraded 
even  the  name  of  Luttrell,  and  gratified  his  fa- 
ther's most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  every  possible 
disposition  to  patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  was 
contented  with  pronouncing  colonel  Luttrell's 
panegyric  *.  The  gallant  spirit,  the  disinterested 
zeal  of  the  young  adventurer,  were  echoed 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  His  Grace  repeat- 
edly pledged  himself  to  the  house,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  purity  of  his  fiiend  Mr.  LuttrelPs  in- 
tentions;— ^that  he  had  engaged  without  any 
prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea 
of  compensation  would  mortally  ofifend  him  t. 
The  noble  Duke  could  hardly  be  in  earnest ;  but 
he  had  lately  quitted  his  employment,  and  began 
to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care  of  his  re- 
putation. At  that  very  moment  the  Irish  nego- 
ciation  was  probably  begun. — Come  forward, 

*  At  this  time  he  was  only  lieuteoaQt-colonel.     edit. 
t  He  now  says  that  his  great  object  is  the  rank  of  colonel^ 
and  that  he  will  have  it. 
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thou  worthy  representative  of  Lord  Bute,  and 
tell  this  insulted  country,  who  advised  the  King 
to  appoint  Mr.  Luttrell  adjutant-geneeal  to 
the  army  in  Ireland.  By  what  management  was 
colonel  Cuninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  hia 
employment,  and  the  obsequious  Gisbome  to 
accept  of  a  pension  for  the  government  of  Kin« 
sale*?  Was  it  an  original  stipulation  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  or  does  he  owe  his  prefer- 
ment to  your  Lorship's  partiality,  or  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  friendship  ?  My  Lord,  though  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  trace  this  measure  to  its 
source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and  warn  the 
country  of  its  approaching  destruction.  The 
English  nation  must  be  roused,  and  put  upon 
its  guard.  Mr.  Luttrell  has  already  shewn  us 
how  far  he  may  be  trusted,  whenever  an  open 
attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  liberties  of  this 

*  This  in&mous.  transaction  ought  to  be  ^explained  to  the 
public.  Colonel  Gisborne  was  quarter-master-general  im  Ire* 
land.  Lord  Townabend  persuades  him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch 
officer,  one  Fraaer,  and  gives  him  the  goTcmment  <^  Kinsdc. 
-i-Coloiiel  Cunin^iame  was  ai]^utant-general  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Tpwnshend  o&rs  him  a  pension,  to  induce  him  to  resign  to 
LuttreU.  .  Cuninghame  treats  the  ofier  with  contempt.  What's 
to  be  done  ?  poor  Gisbome  must  move  once  more. — He  ac- 
cepts of  a  pension  of  £500  a  year,  until  a  government  of 
greater  value  sliall  become  vacant.  Colonel  Cuninghame  is 
made  governor  of  Kinsale ;  and  LuttreU,  at  last,  (of  whom  the 
whole  machinery  is  put  in  motion,  becomes  adjutant-general, 
and  in  efiect  takes  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 
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country.  I  do  not  doubt  £hat  there  is  a  deliberate 

plan  formed. Your  Lordship  best  knows  by 

whom ; — the  corruption  of  the  legislative  body 
on  this  side — a  military  force  on  the  other — and 
then.  Farewell  to  England!  It  is  impossible 
that  any  minister  shall  dare  to  advise  the  King 
to  place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell  in  the  confiden- 
tial post  of  adjutant-general,  if  there  were  not 
some  secret  purpose  in  view,  which  only  such  a 
man  as  Luttrell  is  fit  to  promote.  The  insult 
ofiered  to  the  army  in  general  is  as  gross  as  the 
outrage  intended  to  the  people  of  England^ 
What!  Lieutenant^colonel  Luttrell,  adjutant- 
general  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men ! 
one  would  think  his  Majesty's  campaigns  at 
Blackheath  and  Wimbledon  might  have  taught 
him  better. — I  cannot  hdp  wishing  general  Har- 
vey joy  of  a  colleague,  who  does  so  much  ho- 
nour to  the  employment. — But,  iny  Lord,  this 
measure  is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too 
dangerous  to  be  received  with  indifference  or 
shbimssion.  You  shall  not  have  time  ta  new^ 
model  the  Irish  army.  T)\ey  will  not  subnut  to 
be  garbled  by  colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief 
to  the  English  constitution,  (for  he  is  not  worth 
the  name  of  enemy)  they  already  detest  him. 
As  a  boy,  impudently  thrust  over  llieir  heads» 
they  will  receive  him  with  indignation  and  con^i 
tempt, — As  for  you,  my  Lord,  who  perhaps  are 
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no  more  than  the  blind,  unhappy  instrument  of 
Lord  Bute  and  her  Royal  Highness  th^  Princess 
of  Wales,  be  assured  that  you  shall  be  called 
upon  to  answer  for  the  advice,  which  has  been 
given,  and  either  discover  your  accomplices,  or 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  security*. 

JUNIUS. 

*  A  few  days  after  this  letter  made  its  appearance,  the  writer 
sent  the  following  article  to  the  Printer  of  the  Pubtic  Adver* 
tiser,  which  was  inserted  according  to  its  date. 

INTELLIGENCE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Sept.  7,  1770. 
CoLON£L  LuttreD  has  resigned  the  post  of  adjutant-general 
in  Ireland.  The  necessity  of  the  times  had  left  the  minister  no 
alternative,  except  the  sacrifice  of  this  unworthy  tool  of  power, 
or  of  himself.  The  dismission  ia  too  ridiculous  either  to  de- 
ceive the  public,  or  screen  the  guilty.  Does  colonel  Luttrell 
expect  to  find  a  shdter  from  contempt  by  shunning  the  re> 
wards  of  infamy  ?  a  character  so  well  established  as  his  own, 
will  render  such  resources  needless.  Does  the  minister  console 
himself  with  any  hopes  of  crushing  the  most  sevtre  inquines^ 
because  he  has  meanly  rescinded  this  detestable  promotioD  i^ 
The  vanity  of  such  dependences  may  be  confirmed  before  the 
period  of  another  session.  As  very  few  forms  concurred  to 
this  appointment,  except  private  commissions  to  a  lord  lieu- 
tenant, we  shall  not  be  surprized  at  that  efirontery  which  may 
hereafter  deny  the  whole  transaction :  It  is  not,  however,  lost 
in  ignorance,  because  the  royal  fiat  had,  purposely,  delayed  its 
progress  through  the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  It 
never,  perhaps,  was  intended  that  this  circumstance  should 
have  been  made  public  till  the  destruction  of  our  rights  had 
been  at  least  more  easily  to  be  accomplished  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent   Let  not  this  insulted  country  be  for  a  moment  off  its 

guard. 
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LETTER  XLI. 

TO   THE   BIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD    MANSFIELD*. 
MY  LORD,  14  November,  1770. 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  at- 
tract the  ciuiosity  of  the  public,  and  command 
even  your  Lordship's  attention.  I  am  consider- 
ably in  your  debt,  and  shall  endeavour,  once  for 
aU,  to  balance  the  account.  Accept  of  this  ad- 
dress, my  Lord,  as  a  prologue  to  more  important 
scenes,  in  which  you  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  act  or  sufier. 

You  will  not  question  my  veracity,  when  I 
assure  you  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  par- 
ticular rei^ct  for  your  person  that  I  have  ab- 
stained from  you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress 
and  danger  with  which  the  press  is  threatened, 
when  your  lordship  is  party,  and  the  party  is  to 
be  judge,  I  confess  I  have  been  deterred  by  the 

guaitL  To  make  the  Uow  secure,  the  dagger  that  is  to  wound 
the  coDBtitution  will  be  as  much  as  possible  concealed  until  the 
instant  that  it  strikes.  From  the  intentions  of  administration 
every  diing  is  to  be  dreaded ;  their  timidity,  indeed,  as  in  the 
present  case,  may  draw  a  line,  which,  were  they  only  to  con- 
sult the  violence  of  incUnation,  they  might  resolve  to  pass,  al- 
though the  track  were  marked  with  horror,  Uood,  and  desola- 
tion.    EDIT. 

«  See  the  Private  Letter,  No.  24.  which  accompanied  this 
address,    bdit. 
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difficulty  of  the  task.  Our  language  has  no  term 
of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detesta- 
tion, which  has  not  already  been  happily  applied 
to  you,  and  exhausted. — Ample  justice  has  been 
done  by  abler  pens  than  mine  to  the  separate  me- 
rits of  your  life  and  character.  Let  it  be  my 
humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets,  till 
theu:  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense.  * 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute 
to  Scotch  sincerity,  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own 
I  aiii  not  apt  to  confide  in  the  professions  kA 
gentlemen  of  that  country,  and  when  they  smile, 
I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
against  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of 
an  ancient  nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to 
your  lordship's  honour,  that,  in  your  earlier 
days,  you  were  but  little  infected  with  the  pru- 
dence of  your  country.  Tou  had  some  origini^ 
attachments,  which  you  took  every  proper  op- 
poi1;uility  to  adcnowledge.  The  liberal  spirit  <^ 
youth  prevailed  over  your  native  discretion. 
Your  zfeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince 
was  expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and 
some  of  the  solemnities  of  religion*.     This,  I 

*  ThiB  man  was  always  a  rank  jacobite.  Lord  Ravensworth 
produoed  the  most  satbfactory  evidence  of  his  having  frequently 
drank  the  Pretender's  health  upon  his  knees,     atjthob. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  descended  from  the  Stormont  family, 
who  as  they  owed  their  fortune  and  dignity  to  James  L  evinced 

a  steady 
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conceive,  is  the  most  amiable  point  of  view,  in 
which  your  character  has  appeared.  like  an 
Iionest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  pditics,  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  your  birth,  edu- 
cation,  country  and  connections*  There  was 
something  generous  in  your  attachment  to  the 
banished  house  of  Stuart.  We  lament  the  mis- 
takes of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  de- 
test him  until  he  affects  to  renounce  his  princi- 
ples. Why  did  you  not  adhere  to  that  loyalty 
you  once  professed  ?  Why  did  you  not  follow  the 

a  steady  attachment  to  his  hereditary  successors.  Lord  Mans- 
field and  his  brother,  in  their  outset  in  life,  were  patronised  by 
Jacobites ; — and  hence  the  one  became  the  Pretender's  confi- 
dential secretary,  and  the  other  was  chiefly  supported,  when 
a  student  in  the  Temple,  by  a  Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  Jacobite  ci- 
tizen. It  was  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman  that  the  toast  here 
referred  to  was  frequently  drunk. 

The  young  lawyer,  however,  soon  found  that  his  principles 
would  not  comport  with  his  interest ;  and  on  this  account,  de- 
serted the  House  of  Stuart,  and  became  professedly  a  staunch 
adherent  to  that  of  Hanover;  under  which  character  he  was 
soon  fortunate  enough  to  be  employed  in  the  very  important 
office  of  solicitor,  and  subsequently  attorney  general,  and  was 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  in  1756,  promoted  to  be 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Batch,  His  personal  and 
&mily  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  was  forgotten,  and  would  per- 
haps have  never  been  revived,  had  not  Uddel,  Lord  Bavens* 
worth,  envious  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  sought  indus- 
triously for  some  serious  accusation  against  him,  ^nd  hereby 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Ravensworth,  however,  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  Murray's  dismission,  edit. 
VOL.   II.  M 
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example  of  your  worthy  brother*?   With  hinii 
you  might  have  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  Pre- 
tender's confidence— with  him,  you  might  htve 
preserved  the  integrity  of  your  character,  and 
England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  you  with* 
out  regret. — Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
although  you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege 
Lord,  you  have  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles 
which  drove  his  ftther  from  the  throne  j— that 
without  openly  supporting  the  person,  you  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause,  and  consoled 
yourself  for  the  loss  of  a  fiivourite  femily,  by  re- 
viving and  establishing  the  maxims  of  their  go^ 
vemment.     This  is  the  way,  in  which  a  Scotch- 
man's understsmding  corrects  the  error  of  hig 
heart. — My  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
defence,  and  can  trace  it  through  all  your  con- 
duct.  I  see  through  your  whole  life,  one  uniform 
plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown,  at  th« 
expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.    To  thki 
object,  your  thoughts,  words  and  actions  have 
been  constantly  directed.     In  contempt  or  ig- 
norance of  the  common  law  of  England,  you 
have  made  it  your  study  to  introduce  into  the 
courts  where  you  preside,  maxims  of  juriquru*' 
dence  unknown  to  Englishmen.    The  Roman 

*  Confidential  secretary  to  the  late  Pretender.    Thiacir* 
cumttance  confirmed  tbe  firieaddiip  between  the  brotheis. 
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code,  th^  law  of  nations,  and  the  opinion  of 

foreign  civilians,  are  your  perpetual  theme  ;*-* 

but  whoever  heard  you  mention  M^gna  Charta 

or  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  approbation  or  respect? 

By  such  treacherous  arts,  the  noble  simplicity 

and  free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws  were  first  <:or« 

rupted.    Tlie  Norman  conquest  was  not  com* 

plete,  until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their 

laws,  and  reduced  slavery  to  a  system. — ^This 

one  leading  principle  directs  your  interpretation 

of  the  laws,  and  accounts  for  yoiur  treatment  of 

juries.     It  is  not  in  political  questions  only  (for 

there  the  courtier  might  be  forgiven)  but  let  the 

cause  be  what  it  may,  your  understanding  is 

equally  on  the  rack,  either  to  contract  the  power 

of  the  jury,  or  to  mislead  their  judgment*    For 

the  tf  uth  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the  doc«* 

trine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  cause* 

Aji   action   for    criminal    conversation    being 

brought  by  a  peer  against  a  prince  of  the  blood*, 

you  were  daring  enough  to  tell  the  jury  that,  in 

*  The  action  was  brought  by  Lord  Grosvepor  against  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  criminal  conversation  with  Lady 
Grotftenor ;  and  the  cause  in  which  Lord  Mansfield  delivered 
^Sbm  opinion  hen  ebargcd  to  him,  waa  tried  bef^^re  hia  tordsbip 
ID  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  July  6,  1770.  The  damagjea 
were  laid  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds :  the  verdict  was  for 
ten  thousand  pounds.  The  doctrine  here  justly  objected  against 
"by  Junius,  has  since  been  relinquished  in  our  courts  of  jus* 
tioe,  and  his  own  substituted  in  its  stead*    boit. 

M  2 
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fixing  the  damages,  they  were  to  pay  no  re^d 
to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the  parties ; — that  it 
was  a  trial  between  A,  and  B. — that  they  were 
to  consider  the  offence  in  a  moral  light  only,  and 
give  no  greater  damages  to  a  peet  of  the  realm, 
than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  refute  a  doctrine,  which,  if  it  was 
meant  for  law,  carries  £ilsehood  and  absurdity 
upon  the  face  of  it ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  for  a 
declaration  of  your  political  creed,  is  clear  and 
consistent.  Under  an  arbitrary  government,  all 
ranks  and  distinctions  are  confounded.  The  ho- 
nour of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than 
the  reputation  of  a  peasant,  for  with  different 
liveries,  they  are  equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property,  we  see 
the  same  bias  and  inclination  to  depart  from  the 
decisions  of  your  predecessors*,  which  you  cer- 
tainly ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Instead  of  those  certain,  positive 
rules,  by  which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law 
should  invariably  be  determined,  you  have  fondly 
introduced  your  own  unsettled  notions  of  equity 
and  substantial  justice.  Decisions  given  upon 
such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much 
as  they  ought,  because  the  consequence  and 

*  See  an  instance  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  Private  Letter, 
No.  46.  note  f.    edit. 
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tendency  of  each  particular  instance,  is  not  ob* 
served  or  regarded.  In  the  mean  time  the  prac- 
tice gains  ground ;  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
becomes  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  judge,  in- 
stead of  consulting  strictly  the  law  of  the  land, 
refers  only  to  the  wisdom  of  the  court,  and  to 
the  purity  of  his  own  conscience.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Justice  Yates,  will  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  of  those  emotions  of  fear  and  de- 
testation, with  which  you  always  beheld  him*. 

*  Judge  Yates  was  now  just  dead.  His  juridical  opinions 
being  often  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench^  he  chose^  though  senior  puisne  judge  of  that 
court,  to  take  the  junior  judgeship  of  the  Common  P]eas>  then 
"Vacant,  on  the  promotion  of  the  other  judges,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  Sir  Edward  CUve.  This  removal  took 
place  May  4,  1770,  and  Sir  Joseph  Yates  died  on  the  suc' 
ceeding  7th  of  June« 

The  following  anecdote,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  litde 
doubt,  is  worthy  of  record  and  does  him  immortal  honour.  In 
a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec  6, 
1770,  on  Mr.  Seijeant  Glynn's  motion,  as  noticed  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  19,  Mr.  Alderman  Townsend,  afler  other  arguments  urged 
in  support  of  it,  said,  "  I  am  afraid  then  that  there  is  too  great 
a  vicinity  between  Westminster-hall  and  St.  James's.  I  sus- 
pect, and  the  people  suspect,  that  theur  correspondence  is  too 
close  and  intimate.  But  why  do  I  say  it  is  suspected  ?  it  is  a 
known,  avowed  fact.  A  late  judge,  equally  remarkable  for 
his  knowledge  and  integrity,  was  tampered  with  by  administra- 
tion. He  was  soUcited  to  favour  the  crown  in  certain  trials, 
which  were  then  depending  between  it  and  the  subject.  I  hear 
some  desiring  me  to  name  the  judge,  but  there  is  no  necessity 

for 
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That  great  lawyer,  that  honest  man,  siaw  your 
whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  do.  After  years 
of  inefiectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  princi- 
ples introduced  by  your  Lordship,  and  uniformly 
supported  by  your  humble  Jriends  upon  Ae  bench, 
he  determined  to  quit  a  coiut,  whose  proceed- 

for  it  The  fiict  is  known  to  teveral  memberB  of  thia  house, 
and!  if  I  do  not  speak  tnidi,  let  those  who  can,  contradict  me. 
I  call  upon  them  to  rise,  that  the  pabHc  may  not  be  abused — 
but  all  are  silent,  and  can  as  little  invalidate  what  I  have  said  as 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  This  great,  this  honest  judge,  being 
thus  solicited  in  vain,  what  was  now  to  be  done }  what  was  the 
last  resource  of  baffled  ii\justice  ?  TTiat  was  learned  from  a 
short  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and  some  friends 
a  little  before  his  death.  The  last  and  most  powerful  engine  was 
applied.  A  letter  was  sent  him  directly  from  a  Great  Person- 
age; but  as  he  suspected  it  to  contain  something  dishonourable, 
he  sent  it  back  unopened.  Is  not  this  a  subject  that  deserves 
enquiry  ?  Ought  we  not  to  trace  out  the  adviser  of  sudi  a 
daring  step,  and  upon  proper  conviction  bring  him  to  the 
block  ?  The  excellent  person  who  was  thus  tempted  to  disgrace 
and  peijure  himself,  and  to  betray  and  ruin  his  country,  could 
not  die  in  peace,  till  he  had  disclosed  this  scene  of  iniquity, 
and  warned  his  fellow  citizens  of  their  danger.*'  The  above 
extract  from  Mr.  Alderman  Townsend's  speech  is  taken  fVom 
a  report  of  the  debate  published  in  the  year  1771,  by  the  late 
celebrated  and  much  respected  Mr.  W.  WoodfaH,  who  added 
to  the  speech  itself  the  following  N  B.  "  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  as 
will  appear  in  a  succeeding  speech,  was  the  judge  meant  by  ibe 
Alderman.  When  the  letter  from  a  Great  Personage  was  men« 
tioned.  Lord  North,  and  the  rest  of  the  Treasury-bench  stared 
at  one  another,  but  did  not  utter  a  single  sentence  by  way  of 
contradiction/'    edit. 
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ings  and  decisions  he  could  neither  assent  to  with 
honour,  nor  oppose  with  success. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  Individual  is  some* 
times  of  service  to  the  piibKc*.  Facts  are  apt 
to  alarm  us  more  than  the  most  dangerous  prin* 
ciples.  The  suflerings  and  firmness  of  a  Pointer 
have  roused  the  public  attention.  You  knew 
and  felt  that  your  conduct  would  not  bear 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  you  hoped  to  es- 
cape it  by  the  meanest,  the  basest  sacrifice  of 
dignity  and  consistency,  that  ever  was  made  by 
a  great  magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness, 
where  was  that  vindictive  spirit,  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  examples,  when  a  man,  so 
inconsiderable  as  Bingley,  could  force  you  to 
confess,  in  the  &ce  of  this  country,  that,  for 
two  years  together,  you  had  illegally  deprived 
an  English  subject  of  his  liberty,  and  that  he 
had  triumphed  over  you  at  last  ?  Yet  I  own, 
my  Lord,  that  yours  is  npt  an  uncommon  cha- 
racter. Women,  and  men  hke  women,  are 
timid,  vindictive,  and  irresolute.  Their  passions 
counteract  each  other,  and  make  the  same  crea- 
ture, at  <Hie  moment  hateful,  at  another  con- 
.temptU>le.^  I  faAcy^  my  Ix>rd,  som/e  time  will 

*  The  c^ipoeflBUKi  ot  «b  cAMCure  iadiyi^iial  ga»e  Indh  to  the 
&III0U8  Habeas  Corput  Act  of  31  Car.  IL  which  is  firef|acs% 
toasidered  m  another  Magna  Chaita  «f  the  Idn^gdom. 

BiaciDsame,  9.  lU. 
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elapse  before  you  venture  to*  commit  another 
Englishman  for  refusing  to  answer  interroga- 
tories*. 

The  doctrine  you  have  constantly  delivered, 
in  cases  of  libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence 
of  a  settled  plan  to  contract  the  legal  power  of 
juries,  and  to  draw  questions,  inseparable  from 

*  "  Bingley  was  committed  for  contempt  in  not  submitting 
to  be  examined.  He  lay  in  prison  two  years,  until  the  Crown 
thought  the  matter  might  occasion  some  serious  complaint, 
and  therefore  he  was  let  out,  in  the  same  contumelious  state  he 
had  been  put  in,  with  all  his  sins  about  him,  unanointed  and 
unannealed. — ^There  was  much  coquetry  between  the  Court 
and  the  Attorney  Genera],  about  who  should  undergo  the  ridi- 
cule of  letting  him  escape." — Vide  another  iMter  to  Almon^ 

p,  189.      AUTHOR. 

To  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  fact  alluded  to,  we 
shall  continue  the  quotation  a  few  lines  farther  than  the  author, 
at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  thought  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Attorney,  tried  to  put  it  off  upon  the  court,  by  tell- 
ing them,  upon  his  being  brought  up,  he  had  nothing  to  pray 
against  him.  The  sagacious  and  noble  Lord  who  presided, 
smelling  a  rat,  or  knowing  there  was  one,  was  not  to  be  so 
taken  in,  and  therefore  asked,  what  it  was  Mr.  Attorney  had 
to  ask  of  the  court ;  to  which  Mr.  Attorney  said  again,  he  had 
merely  informed  them,  that  the  defendant  Bingley  was  there, 
and  that  he  should  move  nothing  farther  about  him.  After  a 
little  pause  and  a  recovery  from  the  inertness  of  this  answer, 
the  chief  at  last  let  him  know,  that  if  he  moved  nothing,  no- 
thing could  be  done,  and  every  thing  would  remain  as  it  was, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  defendant  would  still 
be  in  custody ;  the  court  never  acted  from  itself,  but  upon  mo- 
tion from  without    Mr.  Attorney,  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  be 

wasting 
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feet,  within  the  arUtritm  of  the  court  Here, 
my  Lord,  you  have  fortune  of  your  side.  When 
you  invade  the  province  of  the  jury  in  matter  of 
libel,  you,  in  effect,  attack  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  with  a  single  stroke,  wound  two  of 
your  greatest  enemies. — In  some  instances  you 
have  succeeded,  because  jurymen  are  too  often 
ignorant  of  their  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be 
awed  by  the  authority  of  a  chief  justice.  In 
other  criminal  prosecutions,  the  malice  of  the 
design  is  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of 
consideration  to  a  jury,  as  the  certainty  of  the 
fact.     If  a  different  doctrine  prevails  in  the  case 

wasting  more  time  about  who  should  do  what  was  agreed  to  be 
d<xie,  in  a  very  manly  manner,  took  the  thing  upon  himself, 
and  said,  then  I  move  that  he  may  be  discharged.  And  thus 
ended,  in  this  pitiful  manner,  this  paltry  business ;  and  yet 
perhaps  it  was,  all  things  considered,  the  best  way  in  which  it 
could  be  put  an  end  to,  disgraceful  as  the  mode  must  be,  to 
the  real  as  well  as  the  apparent  prosecutor  of  it,  and  let  down 
as  government  could  not  but  be  by  such  a  desertion  of  its  ob- 
ject. The  only  gainer,  was  a  shabby  pamphlet-seller  or  sta- 
tioner, who  fattened  and  throve  upon  the  reputation  of  patriot- 
ism, by  being  in  prison  under  the  pretence  of  it,  and  who 
wished  for  little  more  than  to  be  translated  from  the  King's 
bench  prison  to  Newgate,  that  is,  from  the  borough  to  the 
city,  or  from  the  rear  of  the  army,  to  the  head  quarters,  and 
was  pretty  indifilerent  about  his  personal  Uberty,  provided  his 
press  moved  freely,  and  found  a  ki^e  vent  for  his  productions.'' 
For  a  farther  account  of  this  transaction  see  note.  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

BDIT. 
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of  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  aU  ciimu 
nal  cases  ? — Why  not  to  capital  offences  f  I 
§ee  no  reason  (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  no  good  one)  why  the  li£5 
of  the  subject  should  be  better  protected  against 
you,  tlian  his  liberty  or  property.  Why  should 
you  enjoy  the  foil  power  of  pillory,  fine,  and 
imprisonment,  and  not  be  indulged  with  hang« 
ing  or  transportation  ?  With  your  Lordship's 
fertile  genius  and  mercifol  disposition,  I  can 
conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  power-  you 
have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by  that 
which  you  have  not  *. 

*  The  declaratory  act  upon  this  subject  brought  forwards 
and  carried  through  the  legislature  by  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  and  which,  were  there  no  other 
monument  to  immortalize  his  memory,  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  transmit  it  to  the  latest  posterity,  has  at  length  com<- 
{iletely  settled  this  point,  and  given  to  the  jury  beyond  all 
oontroversy  on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  full  power  of  judg- 
ing of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact;  of  the  intention  as  well 
as  of  ^heescterior  act. 

.  The  full  value  of  this  interfenmce  of  Mr.  Fox's  can  only  be 
koown  by  comparing  it  with  the  result  of  a  similar  attempt 
inade  by  Mr.  Dowdeswdl  in  1771,  the  following  account  of 
which  is  extracted  from  the  Public  Advertiser  f(v  March  13. 
.  *'  Hie  following  is  the  mottoa  made  by  Mr.  BowdeswcU  in  a 
great  assembly  and  r^ected :  '  Whereas  doubts  and  contro- 
versies have  arisen  at  various  times  oooceming  jthe  rig^t  of 
JHr#r»  to  tiy  the  whole  matter  laid  in  indictments  and  infonna- 
tions  for  seditious  and  other  Ubels ;  and  whereas  trials  by  juries 
would  be  of  none  or  imperfect  effect  if  the  jurors  were  not 

held 
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But,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  laboured, 
(and  not  unsuccessfully)  to  destroy  the  substance 

held  to  be  competent  to  trj  the  whole  matter  aforesaid,  foraet- 
ding  and  clearing  such  doubts  and  controfersies,  and  for  se- 
curiag  to  the  subject  the  e£R:iCtual  and  complete  benefit  of  trial 
hj  juries  in  such  indictments  and  informations :  Be  it  enacted* 
&c.  That  jurors  duly  impanndkd  and  sworn  to  try  the  isMie 
between  the  king  and  the  defendant  upon  any  indictment  or 
mformation  for  a  seditious  Ubel,  or  a  libel  under  any  other  de« 
nominatioD  or  description,  shall  be  held  and  reputed  compe* 
tent  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  law  and  in  right,  to  try 
every  part  of  the  matter  laid  or  charged  in  said  indictment  or 
information,  comprehending  the  criminal  intention  of  the  de* 
fendant  and  the  civil  tendency  of  the  libel  charged,  as  well  as 
the  mere  fact  of  the  publication  thereof,  and  the  application 
by  inuendo  of  blanks,  initial  letters,  pictures  and  other  de« 
rices ;  any  opinion,  question,  ambiguity,  or  doubt,  to  the  con* 
trary  notwithstanding/ 

"  Mr.  Dowdeswell  observed  that  as  doubts  had  arose  m  the 
people's  minds  respecting  the  power  of  juries  in  the  cases  of 
libels ;  to  vemove  those  dotUot,  he  should  propose  an  Ekaciifig 
Bif/,  to  give  to  juries  a  power  io  try  the  whole  matter  in  issue; 
that  is,  to  determine  whether  the  paper  or  book  charged  with 
being  a  libel  be  so  or  not :  but  that  if  gentlemen  hked  a  De- 
daraiory  Bill  better,  he  had  left  the  matter  open.  He  paid 
some  compliments  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  read  his  Enadimg 
Bill.  Mr.  Burke  spoke  in  support  of  the  Enacting  Bill,  and 
in  praise  of  Lord  Mansfidd.  He  said,  if  the  noble  judge  had 
erred,  he  had  erred  with  great  law  authorities  In  great  and 
respectable  company. 

"  Mr.  James  Grenrilk,  jrni.  spoke  for  a  declaratory  hOI ;  as 
did  Mr.  Cakrafi:,  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  Cokmd  Barre,  Sir  George 
Sank,  Mr.  t.  Townshend,  Mr.  R.  H.  Cose,  9md  Ur.  IKm* 
ning  «p^e  in  favour  t]f  the  motion. 

These 
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of  the  trialy  why  should  you  suffer  the  form  of 
the  verdict  to  remain  ?    Why  force  twelve  ho- 

*'  Theac  last  gentlemen  severally  urged  the  necessity  of  set- 
tling this  matter  beyond  doubt  or  controversy ;  because  it  did 
appear,  from  a  late  paper  given  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  that  the  jury  should  determine  only  the 
FACT,  and  the  law  should  be  left  lo  the  judges ;  but  this  was 
not  only  the  opinit^n  of  the  judges,  but  that,  in  a  former  de- 
bate, all  the  ministerial  lawyers  and  leaders  had  supported  the 
same ;  that  the  doctrine  was  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree, 
as  encroaching  on  the  palladium  of  English  liberty,  the  trial 
by  jury,  as  leaving  the  essence  of  the  cause  to  the  determina- 
tion of  interesud  men,  tlie  judges ;  that  this  doctrine,  now 
adopted  by  the  judges,  was  not  of  older  date  than  the  reign 
of  Clueen  Anne.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  a 
remarkable  case,  which  shewed  the  contrary  to  be  the  opi- 
nion then  (an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  at  Lincoln,  which 
found  a  true  Bill  as  to  the  foci,  but  no  true  Bill  as  to  the  ma- 
lice, &c«  This  the  judges,  at  that  time,  determined  to  be  no 
true  Bill ;  by  which  they  determined,  that  the  jury  were  judges 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  fact)  that  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
bishops,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  second,  the  judges,  though 
made  for  the  purpose,  unanimously  concurred  in  directing  the 
jury  to  judge  of  the  whole  of  the  information,  as  well  the  law 
as  the  fact ;  that  whenever  die  jury  had  thought  proper  to 
dispute  the  aiiair  with  the  judges,  the  jury  had  always  got  the 
better;  and  that  a  law  estabhshing  this  doctrine  would  put  an 
end  to  this  dispute. 

"  The  ministry  did  not  say  one  single  word  in  the  dispute, 
but  th^  debate  was  taken  up  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority. 
Capt  Phipps  spoke  very  well,  and  with  great  spirit  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith  spoke  extremely  well ;  Mr.  James  Grenville, 
jun.  spoke  inimitably  well  for  his  first  essay ;  Mr.  Popham  and 

others. 
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nest  men,  in  palpable  violation  of  their  oaths, 
to  pronounce  their  fellow-subject  a  guilfy  man, 
when,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  you  forbid 
their  enquiring  into  the  only  circumstance,  which 
in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  constitutes  guilt 
—  the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  intentions  ? 

others.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  establish 
the  doctrine  that  juries  are  judges  of  law  as  well  ^fact,  but 
disapproved  of  the  present  motion  for  various  reasons. 

"  That  the  doctrine,  being  established  on  the  foundation  of 
the  common  law,  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  statute 
law  to  defend  it.  That  if  a  bill  of  this  nature  was  brought  into 
the  house,  and  afterwards  rejected,  it  might  have  very  bad  ef- 
fects on  the  minds  of  the  people^  as  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  doctrine  was  doubiJuL  That  an  enacting  law  would  make 
it  appear,  that  this  was  a  novel  doctrine,  which  few  in  the  house 
could  concur  in  ;  and  that  if  made  declaratory  only,  the  judges 
who  had  acted  on  principles  contrary  to  such  declaration,  would 
be  liable  to  condign  punishment,  which  the  friends  of  the  mo* 
tion  did  not  seem  to  wish. 

"  For  these  reasons  the  numbers  were,  218  for  adjourning, 
72  against  it." 

Mr.  Fox  himself  was  not  fortunate  in  his  first  attempt :  but 
he  determined  to  persevere  till  he  had  succeeded.  He  lost  his 
bin  in  the  upper  House  in  1791,  but  accomplished  his  purpose 
in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  notwithstanding  the  joint 
opposition  of  the  law  lords,  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  and  Bathurst. 
The  venerable  Camden  supported  the  bill  with  an  animation 
and  energy  well  worthy  of  his  own  honest  heart,  and  •f  the 
importance  of  the  principle  it  endeavoured  to  establish,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  finished  the  glorious  career  of  his  political 
life,  with  the  vote  he  gave  on  this  illustrious  occasion;  seldom 
possessing  sufficient  health  to  attend  parliament  afterwards,  and 
expiring  on  April  18,  1794.  -  edit. 
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— ^But  I  understand  your  Lordship.— -If  yo^ 
could  sncceed  in  making  the  trial  by  jury  use* 
less  and  ridiculous^  you  might  then  with  greater 
safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  eu« 
larging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  ex« 
tending  your  favourite  trial  by  interrogatories  to 
every  question,  in  which  the  life  or  liberty  of 
an  Englishman  is  concerned*. 

Your  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  prosecution 
against  Almon  and  Wood&Il,  contradicts  the 
highest  legal  authorities,  as  well  as  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason t.  In  Miller's  cause,  and  still 
more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin^,  you  have 
proceeded  a  step  farther,  and  grossly  contm- 
dieted  yourself. — You  may  know  perhaps,  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you  by  an  appeal  to 
your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth  is ' 

*  The  philosophical  poet  doth  notably  describe  tiie  dam- 
nable and  damned  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  .Hell 

*'  GnossluB  hsec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 

'*  Castigatque,  auditque  dolos>  subigUquefateri." 
First  he  punisheth,  and  then  he  beareth ;  and  lastly  oompelleth 
to  confess,  and  makes  and  mars  laws  at  his  pleasure ;  like  aa 
the  Centurion,  in  the  hoiy  history  did  to  St  Paul,  for  the  text 
saith,  ^'  Centurio  apprehendi  Paulum  jussit,  &  se  catenis  ligari, 
et  tunc  iNTERROGABAT,  quis  fuisset,  &  quid  fecisset  ;*'  but  good 
Judges  and  Justices  abhor  these  courses.     Coke  2.  Inst.  55. 

t  Sec  this  subject  farther  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface, 

p.  14.      EDIT. 

f  ^  All  the  persons  here  named  were  prosecuted  for  publish- 
ing the  Letter  to  the  King,  No.  ^cxxv,    edit. 
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uniform  and  consistent  To  depart  from  it  safety, 
requires  memory  and  discretion.  In  the  two 
last  trials,  your  charge  to  the  jury  began,  as 
usual,  with  assuring  them  that  they  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  law, — that  they  were  to  find  the 
bare  &ct,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the 
legal  inferences  drawn  from  it,  or  the  degree  of 
the  defendant's  guilt.— Thus  for  you  were  con- 
sistent with  your  former  practice. — But  how  will 
you  account  for  the  conclusion  ?  You  told  the 
jury  that,  "  if,  after  all,  they  would  take  upon 
themselves  to  determine  the  law,  they  wight  d6 
itj  but  they  must  be  very  sure  that  they  deter- 
mined according  to  law,  for  it  touched  their 
consciences,  and  they  acted  at  their  peril." — If 
I  understand  your  first  proposition,  you  meant 
to  aflSrm,  that  the  jury  were  not  competent 
judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal  case  of  a  libel 
— ^that  it  did  not  fall  within  their  jurisdiction  j 
and  that,  with  respect  to  them^  the  malice  en:  inno- 
cence of  the  defendant's  intentions  would  be  a 
question  coram  nonjttdice. — But  the  second  pro- 
position clears  away  your  own  difficulties,  and 
restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities. 
You  make  the  competence  of  the  court  to  de- 
pend upon  the  legality  of  the  decision*.     In 

*  iXrectly  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly  main- 
tained in  the  House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Middlesex  election.    He  inyariahly  asserted  that  the  de- 
cision 
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the  first  instance  you  deny  the  power  absolutely. 
In  the  second,  you  admit  the  power,  provided 
it  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  my  Lotd,  with- 
out pretending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of 
Westminster-hall  with  the  simple  information  of 
common-sense,  or  the  integrity  of  fair  argument, 
J  shall  be  understood  by  your  Lordship,  when  I 
assert  that,  if  a  jury  or  any  other  court  of  ju- 
dicature (for  jurors  are  judges)  have  no  right  to 
entertain  a  cause,  or  question  of  law,  it  signifies 
nothing  whether  their  decision  be  or  be  not  ac- 
cording to  law.  Their  decision  is  in  itself  a  mere 
nullity  :  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  submit  to 
it;  and,  if  the  jiuy  run  any  risque  of  punishment, 
it  is  not  for  pronouncing  a  corrupt  or  illegal 
verdict,  but  £ot  the  illegality  of  n^eddling  with 
a  point,  on  which  they  have  no  legal  authority 
to  decide*. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  witliout  reminding 
your  Lordship  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson. 
Without  offering  any  legal  objection,  you  or- 

cision  must  be  legal,  because  the  court  was  competent  ;^nd 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  farther  into  the  question. 

♦  These  iniquitous  prosecutions  cost  the  best  of  princes  Mx 
thousand  pounds,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  disgrace  of 
the  proaecutons.  In  the  course  of  one  of  them  Judge  Aston 
had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  tell  Mr.  Morris '  (a  gentle- 
man of  unquestionable  honour  and  integrity,  and  who  was  then 
gi\ing  his  evidence  on  oath,)  that  he  should  pay  very  little  regard 
to  ar^  affidavit  he  should  make. 
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dered  a-q)ecial  jniyman  to  be  set  aside  in  a 
cause,  where  the  King  was  prosecutor.  The 
novelty  of  the  fitct  required  explanation.  Will 
you  condescend  to  tell  the  world  by  what  law  or 
custom  you  were  authorized  to  make  a  peremp- 
tory challenge  of  a  juryman  ?  The  parties  in- 
deed have  this  power,  and  perhaps  your  Lord- 
ship, having  accustomed  yourself  to  unite  the 
characters  of  judge  and  party,  may  claim  it  in 
virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have  assumed^ 
and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The  time,  with- 
in which  you  might  have  been  punii^ed  for  this 
daring  attempt  to  pack  a  jury^  is,  I  fear,  elapsed; 
but  no  length  of  time  shall  qrase  the  record  of 
it*. 

Hie  mischief  you  have  done  this  country, 
are  not  confined  to  your  interpretation  of  the 
laws.  You  are  a  minister,  my  Lord,  and,  as 
such,  have  long  been  consulted.  Let  us  can- 
didly examine  what  use  you  hav^  made  of  your 
miaisterial  influence.  I  will  not  descend  to  little 
matters,  but  come  at  once  to  those  important 
points,  on  which  your  resolution  was  waited  for, 
on  which  the  expectation  of  your  opinion  kept 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  in  su3pence.-^A  con- 
stitutional question  arises  upon  a  ddclaration  of 

*  See  ibis  circumstance  further  explained  in  Letters  uci.  and 

UHII.      EDIT. 
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the  law  of  parliament,  by  which  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  the  birthright  of  the  subject  were 
supposed  to  have  been  invaded. — The  King's 
servants  are  accused  of  violating  the  constitu* 
tion.— The  nation  is  in  a  ferment — ^The  ablest 
men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the  question,  and 
exert  their  utmost  abilities  in  the  discussion  of 
it, — ^What  part  has  the  honest  Lord  Mansfield 
acted  ?    As  an  eminent  judge  of  the  law,  his 
opinion  would  have  been  respected. — As  a  peer, 
he  had  a  right  to  demand  an  audience  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  inform  him  that  his .  ministers 
were  pursuing  unconstitutional  measures. — Upon 
other  occasions,  my  Lord,  you  have  no  (iifficulty 
in  finding  your  way  into  the  closet.     The  pre- 
tended neutrality  of  belonging  to  no  party,  will 
not  save  your  reputation.    In  questions  merely 
political,    an  honest  man   may  stand  neuter. 
But  the  laws  and  constitution  are  the  general 
property  of  the  subject ; — ^not  to  defend  is  tore* 
linquish ; — and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to 
renounce  his  share  in  a  common  benefit,  unless 
he  hopes  to  profit  by  a  new  division  of  the  spoil. 
As  a  lord  of  parliament,  you  were  repeatedly 
caUed  upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the  new  la,w 
declared  by  the  House  of  Commons.  You  afiected 
to  have  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was  at- 
tempted to  remove  them. — The  question  was 
proposed  and  urged  to  you  in  a  thousand  differ- 
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ent  shapes. — ^Your  pradence  still  supplied  you 
with  evasion ;— -your  resolution  was  invincible* 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate 
this  4Solemn  secret.  I  care  not  to  whose  wis^ 
dom  it  is  entrusted,  nor  bow  soon  you  carry  it 
with  you  to  your  grave  •.  You  have  betrayed 
your  opinion  by  the  very  care  you  have  taken 
to  conceal  it  It  is  not  from  Lord  Mansfield 
that  we  expect  aa^  resierve  in  declaring  his  real 
sentiments  in  &vour  of  government,  or  in  op- 
position to  the  people  }  nor  is  it  difficult  to  ac« 
count  for  the  motions  of  a  timid,  dishonest 
heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to  ac* 
knowledge  truth,  nor  courage  to  contradict  it. 
— ^Yet  you  Continue  to  support  an  adminlstra* 
tion  which  you  know  is  universally  odious,  and 
which,  on  some  occasions,  you  yoiu^elf  speak 
of  with  contempt.  You  woidd  fain  be  thought 
to  take  no  share  in  government,  while,  in  reality^ 
you  are  the  main  spring  of  Ihe  machine. — Here 
too  we  trace  the  /i7<fe,  prudential  policy  of  a 
Scotchman. — Instead  of  acting  that  open,  gene- 
rous part,  which  becomes  your  rank  and  station, 
you  meanly  skulk,  into  the  closet,  and  give  you^ 
Sovereign  such  advice,  as  you  have  not  spirit  to 

*  He  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  believed  he  should 
ewry  his  opinion  with  him  to  the  grare.   It  was  afterwards  re-  * 
ported  that  he  had  intrusted  it,  in  special  confidence,  \q  the  in- 
genious Buke  of  Cumberland. 

N  2 
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avow  or  defend.  You  secretly  engtoas^  the  power^ 
while  you  decline  the  title  of  minister;  and 
though  you  dare -not  be  Chancellpr,  you  know 
how  to  secure  the  emoluments  of  the  oflSce^r-* 
Are  the  seals  to  be  for.  ever  m  comnmsion^  thai 
you  may  enjoy  five  thou^md  pomnds.a  jrear?-r-I 
b^  pardon,  my  Ixml  •^— ^yoiir  fearv  have  inters 
posed  at  last,  and  for6ed  you.to.reagn^— The 
pdium  of  continuing  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Xiords,  upon  such  terms,  was  too  formidable  to 
be  resisted.  What  a  multitude  of  bad  passions 
are  forced  to  submit  to  a  constitutional  infirmity ! 
But  though  you  have  relinquished  the  salary^ 
you  still  assume  the  rights  of  a  minister.— Youc 
ppnducty  it  seems,  must  be  defended  in  pallia* 
inent — For  what  other  purpose  is  your  wretched 
fite]id»  that  miserable  seijeant^  posted  to  the 
:House  of  CoaimOns  ?  Is  it  in  the  abilities  of  a 
Mr.  Le^h  to  defend  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  i 
^r-Ot  is  he  only  t^e  punch  of  the  puppetHihew^ 

•  *  Upon  the  death  of  fcharle*  V orkc,  who,  as  has  been  al- 
ready bbeerved,  allot  himself  aloaost  imniediately  on  his .  iip« 
Ifointment  to  the  Chancellorship/  the  gpreat  seal  was  held  m 
coiiunissi<m  by  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythej  the  Hon.  HeiirJ^ 
^thurst,  and  Sir  Richard  Abton ;  while  Lord  Maiisfteld  wa» 
appointed  speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  with  a  salary  as  above. 
Lord  Apsley  succeeded  to  Mr.  Yorke,  and  of  course  took  th^ 
pffice  of  speaker  at  the  same  time  from  the  hands  of  Lord 
Mansfield.    sniT, 
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i0  «peak  as  he  is  prompted,  by  the  chief  jug- 
OLER  behind  the  curtain  *  ? 
/      In  public  afiairsy  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it 
be  ever  so  well  wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man 
honourably  through  lifet,     like  bad  money^  it 
may  be  current  for  ^  tiij^e,  byt  ^t  will  qpon  ))^ 
-cried  down;     It  pannpjt  consist  with  .a  libera) 
iBpiryl;,  Ihough  it  be  ^metfmes  united  with  ex,* 
traor<linary  qualifications.    Whep  I  acl^novlejlge 
yoqr  abilities,  you  m^y  believe' I  %m  sipcere.     I 
&el  for  human  nature,  when  I  see  9t  ipai),  sp  gifte4 
as  you  are,  deacend  to  such  vile  practice. — Yet  do 
not  suflfer  your  vanity  to  console  you  too  soon^ 
JBelieve  me,  my  good  Lordly  you  are  not  admired 
in  the  same  degree,  in  which  you  are  detested.  It 
is  only  the  partiality  of  your  fnen4s,  that  bakpcgs 
the  defects  df  your  heart  with  the  supeyfprjty  pf 
ydur  understanding.     No'  learned  man,   even 
among  your  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to 
preside  in  a  court  of  common  law*     Yet  it  is 
/confessed  that,  upder  Jusdmqn^  you  might  have 
made  an  incomparable  Prcetor. — It  is  remark- 
able enough,  but  1  hope  not  ominous,  that  the 
laws  you  understand  best,  and  the  judges  you 
affect  to  admire  mpst,  flourished  in  the  decline 

*  Thig  paragraph  gagg^  V^^  Leigh,  I  really  am  con* 
^mcd  for  the  man,  and  wii^  it  were  possible  to  open  his 
piouth. — He  is  a  very  pretty  orator. 

t  See  PrivatB  Letter,  No.  4*.    bdit.    . 
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of  a  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  its  fall. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to 
pause  together, — It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that 
I  wish  you  to  consider  the  delicacy  of  your  si- 
tuation. Beware  how  you  indulge  the  first 
emotions  of  your  resentment  This  paper  is 
delivered  to  the  world,  and  cannot  be  recalled ! 
The  persecution  of  an  innocent  printer  cannot 
alter  facts,  nor  refute  arguments* — Do  not  fur- 
nish me  with  farther  materials  against  yoursel£ 
—An  honest  man,  like  the  true  religion,  ap- 
peals to  the  understanding,  or  modestly  con- 
fides in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience, 
^e  impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argu- 
ment, imposes  silence  where  he  cannot  con- 
vince, and  propagates  his  character  by  the  sword. 

JUNros, 
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to  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

SIB,  January  20,  1771. 

If  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the 
King^s  friends  have  been  constantly  employed, 
we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  any 
condition  of  disgrace,  to  which  the  once  re- 
spected name  of  Englishmen  may  be  degraded. 
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Hts  Mijjeaty  luis  no  cares,  but  such  as  concern ' 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country.  In 
his  Royal  breast  there  is  no  room  left  for  resent- 
^jnent,  no  place  for  hostile  sentiments  against 
the  natural  enemies  of  his  crown.  The  system 
of  government  is  uniform.— Violence  and  op« 
pression  at  home  can  only  be  supported  by 
treachery  and  submission  abroad.  When  the 
dvil  lights  of  the  people  are  daringly  invaded 
on  one  side,  what  have  we  to  expect,  but  that 
their  political  rights  should  be  deserted  and  be- 
trayed, in  the  same  proportion,  on  the  other  ? 
The  plan  of  domestic  policy,  which  has  been 
invariably  pursued,  from  the  moment  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty's  accession,  engrosses  all  the  at- 
tention of  his  servants.  They  know  that  the 
security  of  their  places  depends  upon  their 
maintaining,  at  any  hazard,  the  secret  System 
of  the  closet  A  foreign  war  might  embarrass, 
an  unfavourable  event  might  ruin  the  minister, 
and  defeat  the  deep-laid  scheme  of  policy,  to 
which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their  employ- 
ments. Rather  than  suffer  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  King 
has  been  advised  to  make  a  public  surrender,  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  in  the  &ce  of  all  Europe,  not 
only  of  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  but  of  his 
own  personal  reputation,  and  of  the  dignity  of 
that  crown,  which  his  predecessors  have  worn 
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with  honour.    These  are  strong  terms.  Sir,  but 
they  are  supported  by  fact  and  argument. 

The   King  of  Great-Britain  had  been  for 
some  years  in  possession  of  an  island  *,  to  which, 
as  the  ministry  themselves  have  repeatedly  as- 
serted,   the  Spaniards  had  no  claim  of  rights. 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  not  in  question. 
If  it  were,  a  better  judgment  might  be  formed 
of  it  from  the  opinions  of  Lord  Anson  and  Lord 
Egmont,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards, 
than  from  any  fallacious  insinuations  thrown  out 
by  men,  whose  interest  it  is  to  undervalue  that 
property,  which  they  are  determined  to  relin- 
quish.   The  pretensions  of  Spain  were  a  subject 
of  negotiation  between  the  two  courts.     They 
had  been  discussed,  but  not  admitted.     The 
King  of  Spain,  in  these  circumstances,  bids  adieu 
to  amicable  negotiation,*  and  appeals  directiy  to 
the  sword.   The  expedition  against  Port  Egmont 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sudden  ill-con- 
certed enterprise.    It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted not  only  with  the  usual  military  precau- 
tions, but  in  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
war.  A  frigate  was  first  employed  to  examine  the 
strength  of  the  place.  A  message  was  then  sent> 
demanding  immediate  possession,   in  the  Ca- 

t  FaUand  or  the  Great  Maloaine  Island.  See  a  bri^f  aUte- 
jsient  of  the  whole  dispute  in  a  note  to  the  Miscellaneous  Let- 
ten.  No.  uuucviii.    edit. 
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ibdic  King'sname,  and  orderii^  our  pec^le  to 
depart.  At  last  a  military  force  appears,  and 
compels  the  garrison  to  surrender.  A  formal 
capitulation  ensues,  and  his  Majes^'s  ship, 
which  might  at  least  have  been  permitted  to 
bring  home  his  troops  immediately,  is  detained 
in  port  twenty  days,  and  her  rudder  forciUy 
taken  away.  This  train  of  fitcts  carries  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  rashness  or  violence  of  a  Spa- 
nish governor.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan 
seems  to  have  been  formed  and  executed,  in 
consequence  of  deliberate  orders,  and  a  regular 
instruction  from  the  Spanish  court.  Mr.  Buca- 
relli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  has  he  been  treated  ^y 
.3Qcb  by  those  who  employed  him.  I  feel  for  the 
))onour  of  a  gentleman,  when  I  affirm  that  our 
]^ng  owes  him  a  signal  reparation. — Where  will 
^e  humi)i.at^oi)  of  this  covntly  end !  A  King 
of  Gre^t  Britain,  not  contested  with  placing 
himself  upQi^  a  level,  with  a  Spanish  governor, 
.4escends  so  Ipw  as  tq  do  a  notorious  injustice  to 
that  govemgr.  As  a  s^vo  for  his  own  reputation, 
he  has  been  advised  to  traduce  the  character  pf 
fk  brave  officer,  and  to  treat  hin)  as  a  comqapn 
.robber,  wheij  he  knew  yntk  certainty  that  Mr. 
Pucarelli  had  acted  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
and  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty.  Thus  it 
fiappens  in  private  life,  with  a  man  who  has  no 
spirit  por  sense  of  honour. — One  of  his  equals 
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orden  a  serraot  to  itrike  him. — Instead  of  re- 
turning the  blow  to  the  master,  his  courage  is 
contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion,  equally 
&l8e  and  public,  upon  the  character  of  the 
servant. 

This  short  recapitulation  was  necesssuy  to 
introduce   the  consideration  of  his   Majesty^s 
speech,  of  iSth  November,  1770,  and  the  sub- 
sequent measures  of  government.    The  exces- 
sive caution,  with  which  the  speech  was  drawn 
up,  had  impressed  upon  me  an  early  conviction, 
that  no  serious  resentment  was  thought  of,  and 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  whenever  it 
happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  dishonour- 
able to  £ngland.     There  appears  through  the 
whole  speech,  a  guard  and  reserve  in  the  choice 
of  expression,  which  shews  how  careful  the  mi- 
.nistry  were  not  to  embarrass  their  future  pro- 
jects by  any  firm  or  spirited  declaration  from 
vthe  throne.    When  all  hopes  of  peace  are  lost, 
his  Majesty  tells  his  parliament,  that  he  is  pre- 
paring,— ^not  for  barbarous  war,  but   (with  all 
his  mother's  soilness,*),^  a  different  Situation. — 
An  open  act  of  hostility,  authorized  by  the  Ca- 
tholic King,  is  called  an  act  of  a  governor.   Tliis 
act,  to  avoid  tlie  mention  of  a  regular  siege  and 

♦  ADuding  to  the  vulgar  report  of  the  day,  that  die  Prineess 
Dowager  of  Wales  had  interfered  in  the  Spaniflh  n^tiation. 

BDIT* 
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surrender,  passes  under  the  piratical  description 
of  seising  hy  force  ;  and  the  thing  taken  is  de- 
scribed, not  as  a  part  of  the  King's  territory  or 
proper  dominion,  but  merely  as  a  possession^  a 
word  expressly  chosen  in  contradistinction  to, 
and  exclusion  of  the  idea  of  rights  and  to  pre- 
pare us  for  a  future  surrender  both  of  the  right 
and  of  the  possession.  Yet  this  speech,  Six^ 
cautious  and  equivocal  as  it  is,  cannot,  by  any 
sophistry,  be  accommodated  to  the  measures, 
which  have  since  been  adopted.  It  seemed  fo 
promise,  that  whatever  might  be  given  up  by 
secret  stipulation,  some  care  would  be  taken  to 
save  appearances  to  the  public.  The  event 
shews  us,  that  to  depart,  in  the  minutest  article, 
from  the  nicety  and  strictness  of  punctilio,  is  as 
dangerous  to  national  honour,  as  to  female  vir« 
tue.  TTie  woman,  who  admits  of  one  famili* 
arity,  seldom  knows  where  to  stop,  or  what  to 
refttse ;  and  when  the  counsels  of  a  great  coon* 
try  give  way  in  a  single  instance, — ^when  once 
they  are  inclined  to  submissioui  every  step  ac- 
celerates the  rapidity  of  the  descent  The  mi- 
nistry themselves,  when  they  framed  the  speech, 
did  not  foresee,  that  they  should  ever  accede 
to  such  an  accommodation,  as  they  have  sinco 
advised  their  master  to  accept  of. 

The  King  says.  The  honour  of  my  crmm  and 
Ae  rights  of  my  peopk  are  deepbf  af^cted.    TTie 
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Spaniard^  in  his  ^eply,  says,  /  give  you  back 
possession f  hut  I  adhere  to  tmf  claim  qf  prior 
right  J  reserving  the  assertion  of  it  for  a  more  fa* 
vourable  opportunity ^ 

,  :  The  speech  says,.  I  tnade  an  immediate  dcr 
tnand  of  satisfaction^  and^  if  that  fails^  I  am 
prepared  to  do  int/self  justice.  This  immedir 
ate  (lemai^d  must  have  been  sent  to  Madrid 
on. the  12th  of  September,  or  in  a  few  days 
after.  It  was  certainly  refused,  or  evaded,  and 
the  King  has  not  done  himself  justice. — When 
the  first  magistrate  speaks  to  the  nation,  some 
cai*e  should  bis  t^en  qf  his  ^ppar^nt  ytt 
racky. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  I  shall  notdis^ 
continue  my  preparations  until  I  have  received 
proper  reparation  for   tlie  injury.    If  this  as- 
8ui*ance  may  be  relied  on,  what  an  enormous 
expense   is   entailed,  sine  die^  upon  this  unir 
happy  country!     Restitution  of  a  possession, 
and  reparation  of  an  injury  are    as  different 
in   substance  as  they  are  in   language.    The 
very  .act   of  restitution  may  contain,   as    in 
this  instance  it  palpably  does,  a  shameful  ag^ 
gravation  of  the  injury.     A  man  of  spirit  does 
not  measure  the  degree  of  an  injury  by  the  mere 
positive  damage  he  has  sustained.    He  consider^ 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded ;  he  resents 
the  superiority  asserted  oyer  hipn ;  ^qd  rejects 
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wtih  indignation  the  claim  of  right,  which  his 
adversary  endeavours  to  estaUish,  and  would 
force  him  to  acknowledge* 

The  motives,  on  which  the  Catholic  Xing 
miLke3  restitution,  ar6,  if  possible,  more,  inso^ 
lent  and  disgraceful  to  our  Sovereign,  than  even 
the  declaratory  condition  annexed  to  it  After 
taking  four  months  to  consider,  whether, the  ex^ 
pedition  was  undertaken  by  his  own  orders  or 
not,  he  condescends  to  disavow  the  enterpiiz$;* 
'and  to  restore  the  island, — not  from  any  regard 
»« to  justice; — no^  from  any  regard  he  bears  to 
his  -Bi^tannic  Majesty,  but.  merely  Jrom  the  per-^ 
nummj  injivhich  he  is^  pf  the  pacific  senHmmtf^  qT 
Uie  King  ofXireAt  ^lytam.— At  this  rate,  if  our 
King  had  discovered  jthe-  spirit  of  a  man, — ^if  he 
had  made  a  peremptory  demand  of  satisfaction, 
the  King  of  Spain  woul4  have  given  him  a  per 
remptory  refusal.  But  why  this  unreasonable^ 
this  ridiculous  mention  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain^s  pacific  intentions?  Have  they  ever 
been  in  question  ?  Was  he  the  aggressor  ?  Does 
Jie  attack  foreign  powers  without  provocation  f 
Does  he  even  resist,  when  he  is  insulted  ?  No, 
Sir,  if  any  ideas  of  strife  or  hostility  have  en* 
tered  his  royal  tmnd,  they  have  a  very  diiferent 
direction.  The  enemies  of  England  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  them. 

Ailer  all,  Sir,  to  what  kind  of  disavowal  has 
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the  King  of  Spain  at  last  consented  ?  Sopposiitg 
it  made  in  proper  time,  it  should  have  been  ac- 
companied with  instant  restitution ;  and  if  Mr* 
Bucarelli*  acted  without  orders,  he  deserved 
death.  Now,  Sir,  instead  of  immediate  restitu- 
tion, we  have  a  four  months  negotiation,  and 
the  officer,  whose  act  is  disavowed,  returiis  to 
court,  and  is  loaded  with  hon9urs. 

If  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  cojisi* 
dered,  the  treachery  of  the  King's  servants, 
particularly  of  Lord  North,  who  takes  the  whole 
upon  himself,  will  aj^ear  in  the  strongest  co«« 
lours,  of  aggravation.  Our  allies  were  masters 
of  .the  Mediterranean.  The  King  of  France's 
present  aversion  from  war,  and  the  distractioipi 
of  his  affidrs  are  notorious.  He  is  now  in>a  state 
of  war  with  his  people.  Id  mn  didlii^  Cfithalii 
King  soUdt  him  to  take  part  in  the  quanfal 
against  us.  His  finances  were  in  the  last  disor- 
der, and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
find  sufficient  employment  at  home.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  might  have  dictated  thd  law 
to  Spain.  There  are  no  terms,  to  which'  she 
might  not  have  been  compelled  to  submit.  At 
the  worst,  a  war  with  Spain  alone,  carries  the 
fairest  promise  of  advantage.  One  good  effect 
at  least  would  have  been  immediately  produced 

*  The  Spanbh  commander  of  the  expedition,    bdit; 
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by  it.  Tlie  desertion  of  France  would  have  ir- 
ritated her  ally,  and  in  all  probability  have  di^ 
solved  the  family  compact.  The  scene  is  now 
fatally  changed.  The  advantage  is  thrown  away. 
The  most  &vourable  opportunity  is  lost.— Here- 
afler  we  shall  know  the  value  of  it.  When  the 
French  King  is  reconciled  to  his  subjects; — ^when 
Spain  has  completed  her  preparations  j — ^when 
the  collected  strength  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
attacks  us  at  once,  the  King  himself  will  be  able 
to  determine  upon  the  wisdom  or  imprudence 
of  his  present  conduct.  As  far  as  the  probabi* 
}ity  of  argument  extends,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce, that  a  conjuncture,  which  threatens  the 
very  being  of  this  country,  has  been  wilfully 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  our  own  ministry. 
How  far  the  people  may  be  animated  to  resist^ 
ance  under  the  present  administration,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  know  with  certainty,  that,  un- 
der the  present  administration,  or  if  any  thing 
like  it  should  continue,  it  is  of  very  little  mo- 
ment  whether  we  are  a  conquered  nation  ox^ 
not*. 

*  The  King's  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador^fl  dc* 
claratiou  is  drawn  up  in  bubarous  French,  and  signed  by 
Ae  eari  of  Rochford,  TTiis  dipfomatic  lord  has  spent  his  lifi^ 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  Etiquettes,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  profound  master  of  the  ceremonies.  I  will  not  insult  him  by 
^y  reference  to  grammar  or  common  sense.  If  he  were  even 
2 
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Having  travelled  thus  &r  in  the  high  road 
of  matter  of  fact,  I  may  now  be  permitted  to 
wander  a  little  into  the  field  of  imagination. 
Let  us  banish  firom  our  minds  the  persuasion 
that  these  events  have  really  happened  in  the 
reign  of  the  best  of  princes.  Let  us  consider 
them  as  nothing  more  than  the  materials  of  a 
fitble,  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  Sovereign 
of  some  other  country  to  be  concerned.  I  mean 
to  violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I 
suppose  that  this  imaginary  King,  after  having 
voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his  dis- 
honour ! — ^that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid 
for  him  by  his  ministers,  and  feel  a  spark  of 
fthame  kindling  in  his  breast. — ^The  part  he  must 
then  be  obliged  to- act,  would  overwhelm  hira 
with  confusion.  To  his  parliament  he  must  sayj 
I  called  you  together  to  receive  your  advice^  and 

tcquainted  with  the  common  forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think 
him  as  well  qualified  for  it  as  any  man  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
▼ice. — ^The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  lord  Rochfoid's  me* 
thod  of  authenticating  a  public  instrument.  ''  £n  foi  dequoi^ 
mot  soussign^,  un  des  principaux  secretaires  d'etat  de  S.  M.  B, 
at^  sign^  la  presente  dc  ma  signature  ordinaire,  et  iceBe  fait 
apposer  le  cachet  de  nos  armes/'.  In  three  Unes  there  are  no 
less  than  seven  false  concords.  But  the  man  does  not  even 
know  the  stile  of  his  office ; — if  he  had  known  it»  he  would 
have  said,  **  nous,  soussign^  secretaire  d'etat  de  S.  M.  B.  avons 
signe,  ifc." 
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have  never  asked  your  opimon. — ^To  the  merchanti 
^Ihiwe  distressed  if (nir'caminerce;  Ihaoedrag^ 
gedyour  seamen  out  of  your  sJiipSj  Thaoe  loaded 
ifou  with  a  grievous  weight  of  insurances. — ^To 
tile  landholder, — /  told  you  war  was  too  probak 
hle^  when  Iwas^dfitermnedtosubmt  to  aaay  tenni 
qfaccommodatiim ;  I  extorted  new  taxes  Jrom  you 
hejwe  it  was  possible  th^  could  be  wanted,  and  am 
now  unable  to  account  Jor  tfie  application  of  thenu 
•<i-To  the  public  creditor,— /Aove  delivered  up 
yowr  fortunes  a  prey  to  Jbreigners  and  to.  the 
wUest  qf  your  felhm  subjects.  Perhaps  thi&jen 
peiitiiig  Prince  might  conclude  with  one  ge-^ 
neial  acknowledgment  to  them  sdly—Ihave  inn 
volved  every  rank  of  my  subjects  in  anxiety  and 
iistresSj  and  have  notlung  to  offer  you  in  return^ 
hut  the  certainty  of  national  dishonour  j  an  armed 
^ruce\  and  peace  without  security. 
'  If  these  accounts  were  settled,  there  would 
still  remain  an  apology  to  be  made  to  his  navy; 
and  to  His  army.  To  the  first  he  would  say,  yow 
wereonceHie  terror  of  the  world.  Eat  go  back  to. 
your  harbours.  A  man  dishonouredj  as  I  im^ 
has  rioruse  for  your  service.  It  is  not  probable, 
t^tlie  would  appear  again  before  his  soldiers,' 
4v«n  "in  the  pacific  .ceremony  of  a  review  *•  But. 
wherever  he  appeared,  the  humiliating  confes«; 

*  A  mistake. '  He  appears  before  them  every  day,  with  the 
AbA  of  a  blow  upoa  hia  fince^^^proh  pudar  / 
*   V^t.  U.         -  O  .  .- 
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^on  would  be  extorted  from  him«  /  have  re* 
ceived  a  bloxVy^-^'-^md  had  not  spirit  to  resent  it. 
I  demanded  satis/action^  and  ha^e  accepted  a  de* 
claration^  in  which  the  right  to  strike  me  again 
is  asserted  and  confirmed.  His  countenance  9t 
least  would  speak  this  language^  and  even  hia 
guards  would  blush  &r  him. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument. — The  mi« 
nistry^  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  between  the  honour  of  the  crown  and 
the  rights  of  the  peoqple.  This  new  idea  has  yet 
been  only  started  in  discourse,  for  in  effect  both 
objects  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither 
understand  the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the  mi* 
nistry  propose  to  make  of  it  The  Kijig's  honour 
is  that  of  his  ..people.  Their  real  honour  and 
real  intere^  are  the  same. — I  a^i  not  contend* 
ing  for  a  vain  punctilio.  A  clear,  unblemished 
character  comprehends  not  only  the  integrity 
that  will  not  offer,  but  die  i^nt  that  will  Hot 
aubmit  to  an  injury ;  and  whether  itbeloi^sto 
an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is  the  fouB* 
dation  of  peace,  of  independence,'  and  of  safetyi^ 
Private  predit  is  wealth  ;— public  honour  is  se- 
curity.-^The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  biid, 
supports  its  flight.  Strip  him  of  fais  plumage  iand 

you  fix  him  to  the  eartfi  *. 

JUNIUS. 

*  It  was  against  this  letter  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  tx^jfjfficA 
by  the  ministry  to  muster  the  whole  of  his  poUtical  and  arg«* 

*  menUti?% 
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¥d  tH£  PRiKTfiE  OF  THiS  PUBLIC  ADYERTISBR. 
5I1U  6th  Feb.  Ill V 

t  HOPE  your  conrespondent  Junius  is 
better  employed  tiian  in  answering  or  reading 

menlative  pcMxwis.  Hifl  tiwwcf i  publidied  in  I771y  b  jentitkd, 
^  ThottghU  on  the  late  Traniactians  respecting  Fdkland't 
Uaadsi''  from  wbidi  the folliywing  u  worth  transcribing! 

/*  To  oonsiileratioDs  such  as  ^ese,  it  is  reasonable  to  impnta 
tiiat  apanety  of  the  Sponiavds,  ftom  whidi  the  importanoe  of 
tkis  island  is  inferred  by  Jun»v«j  one  of  the  lew  writers  of  hit 
despicable  faotioo  whose  name  does  not  disgrace  the  pi^  of 
an  oppcaient.  The  value  of  the  thing  disputed  may  be  very 
diftrent  to  him  that  gains  and  him  that  loses  it.  The  Spaniards, 
bjr  yielding  FaUdand's  Island,  have  admitted  a  ptrecedent  of 
what  they  thiiik  encroachment^  have  suAred  a  breadi  to  be 
made  in  the  outworks  of  their  empire,  and,  notwithstandii^ 
the  reserve  of  prior  right,  have  suffered  a  dangerous  exception 
to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  American  territories/' 

f'  Ad  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  ef« 
ftot  which  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  so  earnestly  desire; 
for  wboooidd liave sustained  4ht  disgraoe  of  folly  ending  in 
tfiisfortttne?  but  had  wanton  invasion  undeservedly  pros- 
pered>  had  Falkland'«  Island  been  yielded  unconditicffially 
with  every  right  prior  and  posterior,  though  the  rabble  might 
have  shouted,  and  the  windows  have  blazed,  yet  those  who 
know  the  value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit, 
vrould  have  murmured,  perhaps  unheard,  at  the  increase  of 
our  deb^  end  the  loss  of  our  people. 

^  This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  promoters  of  se- 
ditsoQ  may  think  it  convenient  to  shrink  firom  the  accusation, 

0  S  it 
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the  critidsms  of  a  newspaper.    This  is  a  task, 
from  which,  if  be  were  inclinedrto  submit  to  it^ 

his  friends  ought  to  relieve  him.  Upon  this  prin* 

•-  -  -  .        .  .    ..    .  ^ 

is  loudly  avowed  by  Junius,  the  writer  by  whom  his  pasty 
owes  much  of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity:  Of  Junius 
it  cahhot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he  scattera  ambi^ous  ex- 
pressions among  the  vulgar ;  for  he  cries  havock  without  le-r' 
serve,  and  endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of 
civil  war»  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and  carelesft  what 
may  be  their  prey.  Junius  has  scMnetimes  made  his  satire* 
felt,  but  let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom  oC 
the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes  sporfled 
^ith  lucky  malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows  hia  company,  it  is* 
not  hard  to  be  sarcastic  in  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jadr 
the  Giant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness,  he  may  do  much  mis- 
chief  with  Uttle  strength*  Novelty  captivates  the  superficial* 
find  thoughtless;  vehemence  dehghts  the  disomtented  aad- 
turbident.  He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  tni£  will  alwaysr 
have  an  audience;  he  that  vilifies  estabUshed  authority  wilV 
always  find  abettors. 

''Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  whidb 
has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabUr 
adfter  him  as  a  monster  makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once 
provided  for  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  hehad.notfaiBg 
^combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he  knows  to  be 
feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  hberty  to  indulge  himself  in 
aiyti^' immunities  of  invisibility;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger^ 
he  hem  been  bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame,  he  has  been  ooii*^ 
fident  As  a  rhetoriciaoi,  he  has  the  art  of  persuading  wheft 
he  seconded  desire;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced  thoie 
who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moraUst,  he  has  tai^hi  thai 
virtue  may  disgrace;  and  as  a  patriot,. he  has  g^tified  di« 
mean  by.  insults  on  the  high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant, 
he  has  been  aUe  to  advance  it^  finding  the  nation  combustgilc^ 
^      •  .    .  ■"        •      '    he 
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dpl#/I  shall  nndertake^  to  answer  Anti^Jumus^ 
more  I  believe,  to  his  conviction  than  to  hia^ 
^tis&ction.    Not  daring  to  attack  the  main^ 

lie  haB  been  able  to  inflame  it;  Let  us  abstract  from  his  wit' 
the  ^vaeity  of  insolence,  and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the' 
^mpathetic  favour  of  plebeian  malignity;  I  do  not  say  that 
we  shall  leave  him  nothing  ;  the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the 
help  of  falsehood;  but  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what- 
will  be  his  praise  ? 

•  'Mt  is  not   by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of 
pieriods^.or  his  fertiUty  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  oits  of 
London  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex.    Of  stile  and  sentiment 
they  take  no  cognizance.    They  admire  him  for  virtues  like' 
t^r  own,  for  contempt  of  order,  and  violence  of  outrage,  for. 
lage  of  defemation  and  audacity  of  falsehood.    The  supporters 
of  (he  Bill  of  Rights  fed  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dex*^' 
t^ttes  of  sophistry;  their  faculties  ar^  better  proportioned^  to* 
the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity  of  Be^kford ;  but  they  are  told 
that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and  they  are  therefore  sure  that: 
Junius  is  infallible.    Those  who  know  not  whither  he  woukL 
lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who  i^nnot  find 
hb  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebelfion. 
'  ''  Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon  on  which  some  ^have; 
gazed  with  wonder,  and  some  with  terror,  but  wonder  and» 
ftrrov  are  transitory  passions.    He  will  soon  be  more  closely: 
newed>  <Nr  more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has: 
taken,  for  a  caaxt  that,  from  its  flaimnghair,  shook  pestilence^ 
ttd  war,  enquiry  wdl  find  to  be  only  a  meteor. formed  by  the. 
tapours  of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by/ 
the  effervescence  of  interest  struggling  with  conviction,  which,: 
after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will  leave  us  en- 
^iring  why  we  regained  it. 

<  "  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  stile  of  Junius  secure- 
from  criticism,*  though  his  expressions  are  eftei^tril^  and  hiai 
^^  periods 
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body  of  JcrNiUft's  last  letter^  be  triumphs  Jir 
having,  as  he  thinlcs,  surprised  an  ettt^poit^afidr 
cut  off  a  detached  argUQiBnt,  a  mere  atfaggliog 

periods  feeble^  I  should  never  h^ye  stationed  him  where  he  hat 
placed  himself,  had  I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather  than 
his  Acuities.  '  What/  says  Pope^  ^  jnust  be  the  priest^,  where 
the  mopkey  is  a  God  ?'  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party 
of  ivhich  the  heads  are  Willies  foid  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and 
Townshend  ? 

**  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning^  and  cf^n  (}ierefore  (dl  it. 
He  is  an  enemy  to  the  nunistry,  he  sees  them  houfly  growing 
stronger.  He  knows  that  a  war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccess? 
ful  would  have  certainly  displaced  themj  and  is  t||ef«fore,  in 
his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  (hat  war  was  not  unjustly 
made,  and  unsucp^ssfuUy  conducted;  but  fl^re  are  others 
whose  thoughts  are  less,  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes 
perhaps  are  less  cpnseqitentially  digested,  who  declare  tha( 
they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn  the  ministry  for 
not  doing  that  frqm  which  a  rupture  w<)uld  naturally  have  fol« 
tewed." 

Of  this  pamphlet  the  ministry  were  n(>t  a  little  proud ;  and 
especially  as  they  made  no  doubt  that  Junius  would  herd>y 
\)e  drawn  int^  a  paper  contest  with  Johnson,  and  that  hence 
Ifaey  woukl  possess  a  greater  facility  of  detecting  him.  Junius 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for  him,  and  mada 
no  direct  reply  whatever.  How  far  the  Doctor  was  pprrect  ia 
inking  the  question,  ^at  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  par^ 
pf  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Croe3>y,  Sawbridge  an4 
Townshend,  may  be  s^n  by  referring  to  the  protest  eptered  ot^ 
the  Lords^  joun^als  agaiqst  the  address  vpted  in  conseq\ieiicc  oC 
the  communications  made  to  both  houses  of  partiame^it  cki  the 
conclusion  of  the  Spanish  convention,  which  adopts  most  o^ 
the  sentiments  here  sp  ably  expressed,  and  which  will  be  foun4 
in  a  Me  to  Miaoellaneous  Letters^  No.  txxxvtu. 
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But  eyeQ  ia  Urn  petty 'wwfiup^  he 
dida  find  kimaetf  deleatecL 

In  tSkt  Ite  dodor  did  not  fkirhf  neet  hk  argument;  and 
s  reply  was  not  altogether  necessary. 

With  one  part  of  thid  cdebhited  pamphlet  the  minifiter 
bhnaelf  was  diaple^sed,  and  actually  suppressed  the  sale  tUI  hk 
ewn  correction  was  substituted  tor  the  obnoxious  passage.  Tb^ 
reader  iliaU  receive  the  account  from  the  following  lett^  in* 
serted  in  the  Fublie  Advertiser,  which  is  sufficiently  explieit^ 
and  was  incapable  of  contradiction. 

TO   THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBUC   ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  April  2,  1771. 

Some  Utile  time  ago  there  was  published  a  parophletj 
iBtidot},  '*  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkf 
bui^s  Islands/'  said,  upon  good  grounds^  to  have  been  writteii 
hf  the  learned  Br.  Johtison,  under  the '  special  direction  of 
Ae  apinister-apparent.  Scarce  v^re  a  few  copies  got  ^oa^ 
befioire  the  sale  of  the  edition^  which  h94  been  advertised,  was 
stc^pedf  by  order  of  the  n^viiater,  for  the  sake  of  an  altera- 
ti<^  which  was  made  (as  Qiere  is  reasop  to  believe)  without 
the  conseikt  of  the  'doctor  having  been  asked  or  had;  after 
which  it  was  set  agoing  again,  and  the  public  is  now  happily 
ence  more  itfpo^iession  of  i^  But  as  some  may  be  curious 
lo  know  in  what  it  was  that  the  alteration  particularly  consisted^ 
aaod  may  not  have  by  them  both  the  first  published  and  the 
altered  pampUet  to  compare,  the  following  account  will  solve 
the  question : 

In  tiiejirst  publication,  p^es  67  and  68,  you  have  the  foU 
kMviQg  pa,ragraph ; 

<'  The  Manilla  ransom  haSj  I  think,  been  moat  mentione4 
hj  the  inferior  bcllowers  of  fedition.  Those  who  lead  tlmt 
facukm  know  that  it  camiot  h%  remembered  much  tQ  their 
ajivantagew  Tlie  foDowerB  pf  Lprd  Rockingham  remember 
tliat  bis  ministry  begun  and  enMi  without  pbt^ni^g  it :  the 

adherents 
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'     Junius  does  not  s|>eak  df^ljie^paimh* 

as  the  natural  enemies  of  Ex^lsoicL     He-^pfdiOl 

adherents  to  Grenvilie  wodd  be  tdd  that  he  coiad:  n^vcf  Jjc 
brought  to  understand  our  claim.  The  law  of  naliond  tna^a 
little  of  his  knowledge.  Let  him  not,  however*  be  depitQiated 
in  his  grave;  he  had  powers  not  umversaUy.  pce^ettefl :  tf-  A< 
iouid  have  got  the  monby  he  could  have  oovntep  U.",  > 

-   Upon  calling  in  the  pamphlet,  this  aafcaatlc  pretty  epigram.- 
al  the.  do$^  of  the  paragraph;  was  struck  (^ut,  the  two  pag€« 
being  cancelled,  and  a  cart<m  substituted, .with  the  foUpiving' 
alteration  after  the  word  "  possessed :" 
'\And  if  he  sometimes  ERREb,  he  "ivds  likewise  stifneiintes  right.'* 

And  thus  it Sun^  stands  in  the  5«€o»^  publication.  Aiidbere 
the  exquiMtJs  stupidity  of  the  words:  whith  ^e^e  ¥ub^tltuted, 
to  the  words  expunged,  would  riot  be  worth  reniarkini^,  as  if 
it  was  very  possible  to  name  that  personage  in  the  world  of 
whom  it  was  not  predicable,  that  "  if  he  someiimes  erred,  h6 
was  also  someiimes  right ;"  but  that  there  ociciirs  upon  it  a  not 
imcurious  question,  to  which  of  the  two  motives  of  the  ministei^ 
this  notable  alteration  was  most  probably  owing;  a  quec»ti<^ 
which  it  is  left  to  the  candor  of  the  reader  to  decide  with  himselR 

Whether  was  it  owing  to  the  premieres  scrupulous  delicacy 
of  not  wounding  the  memory  of  the  dead  (a  man  who  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  finances,  infinitely  superior  to 
iiis,  had  however,  if  possible,  as  little  of  the  genius  forvianaging 
aflkirs  as  himself),  that  he  caused  the  close  of  the  paragraph 
m  the  fiirst  publication  to  be  cancelled,  tomakc  way  for  foisting 
into  the  second  an  alteration  that  mended  nothing,  being  m(a- 
nefestly  an  exquisite  chip  of  nonsense? 

Or,  was  it  that  those  unlucky  words  in  the  first,  relative  to 
^e  counting  of  money,  struck  the  conscious  premier,  in  (be 
light  of -the  obvious  danger  of  the  public's  being  reminded  by: 
Ihem  of  that  tich  story  of  a  high  charticter's  having,  upon  a 
Itme^been  observed  busily  employed  in  the  nobh  act  of  couim* 
Hho  rntnii^  A  cnvncH }    bdit.  '  .   *    . 


Hmt  deAaAption  with  the  stiicMst:  tnith  andL 
jfitfQ6,  to 'the  Spanish  <^(mrf.  Frofld  the  moment^ 
when  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Boiirbon  as^. 
cehded  that  throne,  their  whole  system  of  g o^ 
KwAment  was  inverted  and  became  hostile  ta 
l^is  ^country.  Unity  of  possession  introducedr 
a  unity  of  politics,  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
had  reason  when  he  said  to  his  grandson,  ^^  Thg^ 
J^jftmee^  are  remwed.**  The  History  of  the 
present  century  is  one  continued  confirmattoa 
of  the  prophecy. 

'  The  Assertion  "  That  violence  and  oppression, 
at  home  can  only  be  supported  by  treachery  and  sub^ 
mission  abroad^*  is  applied  to  a  free  people^ 
yrho6e  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the  government 
of  a  country,  where  demotic,  or  absolute:  power 
is  confessedly  vested  in  the  prince ;  and  with  this 
application,  the  assertion' i»  true.  An  absolute 
Monarch  having  no  points  to  carry  at  home,,  will 
naturally  maintain  the  honour  of  his  crown  in 
all  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But  if 
we  could  suppose  the  Sovereign  of  a  free  nation, 
possessed  with  a.design  to  make  himself  absolute, 
he  would  be  inconsistent  with  himself  if  he  si^- 
fered '  his  projects  to  be  interrupted  or  embar- 
sassed  by  a  foreign  war;  unless  that  war  tended,, 
aain  some  cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  prin- 
cipal design.  Of  the  three  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  of  conduct,  (quoted  by  Anti-Junius) 
|hat  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  only  one  in  point 
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Htiry  the  eighth,  by  tile  sabmiirida  of  h»  par* 
littmentv  was  «  absolute  a  prince  as  Lems  tif«. 
fburteehth.  Queen  Elizabeth's  government  wat 
not  opptesrire  to  the  people ;  and  as  to  her  fow 
reign  wars,  it  ought  to  be  comidered  that  liuf 
i^ere  tmaoaidable.  Tlie  national  honour  was  not 
in  question.  She  wai^  compelled*  to  fight  in  de^ 
ftnee  of  her  own  person  and  o£  her  title  to  th^ 
crown;  In  the  common  course  of  seifish  pkdf^y^ 
Oliver  Gromwell  should  have  cultivated  tho 
fiiendshipof  foreign  powers,  or  at  least  have  atf^oid-^ 
ed  dilutes  with  them^  the  better  to  MtabUsh  his 
tyranny  at  home.  Had  he  been  onty  a  bad  mah^ 
he  would  have  sacrificed  th<^  honour  of  ^  na^ 
tion  to  Ae  success  <^his  domestic  policy.  But^ 
^^ith  all  his  crimes,  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  £n^ 
gHshmatf.  The  conduct  of  such  a  Jtnan  must 
dways  b6  an  Exception  to  vulgar  rules.  Ho 
had  abilities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradictt^ 
ons,  atid  to  make  a  great  nation  at  tiie  same  mo* 
ment  unhappy  and  fermidable.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  respect  I  bear  the  minister,  I  could  name 
a  mall,  who,  without  one  grain  of  understandings 
Can  do  half  as  much  as  Oliver  Cr6mweA. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the 
closet,  and  what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are 
questions,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  ap-^ 
pearances^  and  On  whicir  eVery  nian  must  decide 
for  himself! 

The  whole  plan  of  JuKrtrs^s  letter  proved  ihat 


hefaiiiiiielf  iilA:«8  no  c&tiaetion  between  tibereaL 
bcnioar  of  thfe  ctown  and  the  real  interert  of 
tibe  peqde«  In  the  diteax,  to  which  your  eor« 
fesfondent  objectti  Jui^ud  adopts  Uie  Ut^h^ 
of  the  Courts  and  bj  that  conformity  giYek 
atrei^^  to  Uis  ai^gument.  He  says  diat^  ^  At 
Kint  ^  not  onhf  sder^ed  the  interests  ^  hk 
feofk^  btd^  (i/fhat  was  likely  td  toiMdi  him  mon^ 
nearly,)  his  personal  repufalidn  anH  the  digm^ 
^  his  orawn.*' 

The  queries,  put  by  AnU-JunktSi  can  only^ 
be  answered  by  the  ministry  *.  Abamiooied  a& 
tiiey  are,  I  &ncy  they  will  not  confess  that  ^ef^ 
hsive,  tot  so  ntany  years,  ntaintained  possftsatm» 
of  another  man's  property.  After  admitting  the 
assertion  of  the  miniMiy — viz.  that  Ae  Spartmrdi 
had  no  righ^  ciakiy  and  after  justifying  thent^ 
^r  saying  so, — ^it  is  his  business  not  ndne^  to  give 
us  some  good  reason  for  their  steering  the  pre- 
tensions  of  Spain  to  be  a  subject  of  negotiation^ 
He  admits  the  fects ; — ^let  him  reconcile  them 
if  he  can. 

The  last  paragra|>h  brings  tis  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal  question,  whether  the  Spanish  declarafiotf 

*  A  writer,  subscribing  himself  Anti-Juniud,  attacked  the 
preceding  letter  of  Juntos  in  thrte  successii^mnnbto  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  February  1771 ;  but,  after  the  extracU 
inserted  from  Dr.  JobnaoDr  his  ktterfl  are  hardly  intitM  to 
fiurther  notice,    edit. 
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edtitaSas  such  a  satis&ction  as  tiitf  King  of  GirefttI 
I6nisin  ought  to  have  accepted..  Hiis  ^^as  the 
feld/ up({n  which  he  .ought  to  have  encountered 
JuKit79  op^y  and  fidrly.  .  But  here  he  leaves, 
tiie  argument,  a&  no  longer  defensible.  I  shall* 
Ib^erefore  conclude  with  one  general  adknbnitioQ; 
to  -my  feUow  subjects; — that,  when  they  heat 
these*  matters  debated,  they  should  not  su£fet 
d^'en^ves  to  be  misled  by  general  declamations, 
upon  the  conveniences  of  peace,  or  the  miseries 
of  war.  Between  peace  and  war,  abstractedly, 
tiiere  is  not,  Jbere  cannot  be  a  question  in  the; 
H^iiidaf  a  rational  being.  The  real  questions 
are,  Ha»q  we  any  security  that  the  peace  n^e  Juwc 
10  dearfy  purchased  will  last  a  twei^emon^  I  and 
tf.not, — home  we  or  have  we  mt^  saofjficed  the 

jmrest  opportunity  qf  making  tM'  r^t^  advantage?: 

•    PHILO  JUNIUS*.*^ 

'  *  On  the  seventh  of  February  appeared  (he  foDowing  letter : 

;      "TO  THE  PIinrr£R  of  the  public  ADVERTISEIU 

SIR, 

-  The  first  letter  of  Anti-junini  did  not  promise  a  second,  or 
^  least  it  escaped  me.  I  shall  reserve  my  observations  on  his 
second  till  I  see  thewhole. 

:  In  the  third  paragraph  of  my  letter  (line  39)  it  should  have 
been  printed  commcm  course,  not  common  cause. 

PHILO  JUNIUS." 
^  Hie  eiTor^is  awreded  in  this^ditioB.    edit. 
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.   .  LETTER  XLIV. 

'    TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

iSItt,  22  April,  lllU 

To  tmte  for  profit  without  taxing  Ike 
pvess  * ; — ^  write  for  &me  and  to  be  unknown;! 
r^Mbo  support  the  intrigues  of  faction  and  toiie 
disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  by  eVeiy 
paMy  in  the  kingdom,  are  contradictions,  which 
Ihe  minister  must  reconcile,  before  I  forfeit  my 
credit  with  the  public.  I  may  quit  the  service^ 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suspect  me  of  deser^^ 
tion*  The  reputation  of  these  papers  is  an  «ho^ 
nourable  pledge  ;fbr  my  attachment  to  the  peo«' 
pie.  To  sacrifice  a  respected  character,  and  to 
renounce. thfe  esteeni  of  society,  requires  more 
than  Mr.  WedderbOme's  t  resolution ;  and 
though,  in  him,  it.ivas  rather  a  profession  thaii 

,  *.  Sec  Private  Letter,  No.  59.  .  bdit. 

t  Mr.  Wedderburne,  progressiyely  baroD  Loughborough 
and  «aii  bffiosslyn,  had,  on  the  I2th  of  Jtouary  preceding  the 
date  of  diis  letter^  been  promoted  to  the  offices  of  Bolkitor  ge^' 
paral,  and  co£ferer  to  the  Queen.  •  His  politics  may,  therefore; 
be  ascertained  without  .trouble ;-  yet  he  had  been  inducted  into 
public  life,  under  the  auspices  of  George  GrenviUe  after  the 
latter  had  professed  the  principles  of  Whiggism,  and  while  he 
tras  a  partisan  of  Lord  ^lockingham :  and  it  is  to  this  defectioit 
ftottk  the  tenets  Mr.  Wedderbnme  avowed  till  this  period;  thai 
pur  author  here  alludes,    edit.. 
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a  desertion  of  his  principlesy  £1  speak  tender!/ 
of  this  gentleman^  for  when  treachery  is  in  ques« 
tton,  I  think  we  should  make  aUQWimc09  fiw  a 
Scotchman,]  yet  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Hous6 
of  Commons  overwhekned  with  confusi6n,  and 
alffiost  bereft  of  his  &cu}ties. — But  in  truth.  Sir, 
J  have  left  no  room  for  an  accommodatton  witJ^ 
the  pie<7  of  St.  James's.  My  ofifencei  an  not 
to  be  redeemed  by  recantation  or  repentance* 
On  one  side,  our  waxmest  patriot?  would  disdaim 
me  as  a  burthen  to  theic  honest  ambition.  Qa 
the  oilier^  Ihe  vilest  prostitution,  if  J^Kiusoeuld 
desDsnd  to  it,  would  lose  its  natural  merit  and 
influence  in  thp  cal^net,  and  treachery  be  no 
longer  a  recommendatio^  to  the  royid  &voiir» 

The  pecsons,  who,  till  within  t^se  few  yeuBf 
have  been  most  distinguished  by  their  zeA  Ar 
high  dwrch  iind  pseiogative,  are  now,  it  seems, 
the^reat  assertprs  of  the  ^vikges^the  tiOuse 
of  Commons.  This  sudden  alteration  of  their 
sentiments  or  language  carries  with  it  a  su^ici- 
ous  appearance.  When  I  hear  the  ^qdefiocd 
privileges  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legiala« 
ture  exalted  by  Tories  md  Jacobites,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  those  strict  rights,  which  are  known 
to  the  subject  and  limited  by  the  laws,  I  can- 
not but  suspect,  th^t  some  mischievous  scheme 
is  in  agitation,  to  destroy  both  law  and  privil^e, 
by  opposing  them  to  each  other.    Iliey  who 

5 
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have  imiformly  d^ed  the  poirar  of  tbe  whole 
legiskture  to  alter  ^  descent  of  tbe  ctovm^  and 
whose  ancestcm^  in  rebdiioti  agalnat  his  Ma« 
jesty's  £tniily,  have  defended  that  doctrine  at 
the  hasard  of  ihe^  Uves^  now  tell  us  that  pri« 
vilege  of  parliament  is  the  only  rale  of  right, 
and  the  chief  security  of  the  public  freedonn— 
I  fear,  Sir,  that,  while  forms  remain,  there  hag 
beeti  some  ii^terial  change  in  llie  suliistanee  of 
our  constitution.    The  opinions  of  tJiese  men 
were  too  absurd  to  be  so  easily  renounced.    Li* 
bend  minds  are  open  to  conviction. — Liberal 
4octdnes  are  capable  (^improvement,— ^There 
are  proselytes  from  atlieism,  but  none  &om  sa- 
perstkion.'— If  liieir  present  professions  were  sin« 
6ere,  I  think  they  could  not  but  be  highly  o& 
ifended  ^t  seeing  a  question,  concerning  parlia- 
litentaiy  privilege,  unneoessarily  started  at  a  sea« 
son  so  un&voufable  to  the  House  of  Oommons, 
and  by  M  very  mean  and  insignificant  a  person 
as  the  minor  Onshw  ♦.  They  kiiew  that  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons,  having  commenced 
hostilities  with  the  people,  and  degraded  the  au- 
iJiority  of  the  laws  by  their  own  example,  were 

*  It  was  this  gentleman  wbo  moved  the  reeolMtion  agaioH 
the  printers  already  noticed ;  and  who  commenced  a  prosecu- 
tion for  defamation  «^;ainst  Home,  in  which  he  was  not  sue- 
cessfol;  and  of  which  the  mder  will  find  an  acpoupt  in  note  ta 
Arifate  Letters,  No.  5. 
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likely  eTOifebta^resbted;:P*rj^^  If 

they  were  really  fiiends  to  privilege,  they  would 
have  thoi^ht  the  question  of  right  too  danger* 
ous  to  be  hazarded  at  this^  season,  and  i^thout 
the  formality  of  a  convention,  would  have  left 
it  undecided-  ./ 

.  J  have  been  silept  hitherto,  though  not  fcom 
that  shameful  indifference  about  the  ln^re$t$ 
of  society,  which  too  many  of  us  profess,  aii4 
call,  moderation.  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I  Sdk  thQ 
pr^udices  of  my  education,  iti  fiivour  of  a  IIqus^ 
cf  Commons,  still  hanging  about  me.  I  thotighi; 
thataquestion,  between  law  and  privilege*,  couUl 
never  be  brought  to  a  formal  decision,  without 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  or  a  mam«r 
fest  diminution  of  legai  liberty ;-— tibat  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  careMly  avoided :  and  when  1. 
saw  that  the  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  carried  them  too  far  to  retreat,  I  determined, 
pot  to  deliver  a  hasty  opinion  upon  a  matter  of 
so  much  delicacy  and  importance, 

» 

. :  *  llie  tnmsaction  referred  to  is  the  resistance  of  the  auth*-l 
rity  of  a  mere  royal  proclamation,  and  a  mere  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city;  aiid  the 
arrests  and  comiter-arrests  that  followed ;  the  commitment  <^ 
the  Lord'Mayor  and  aldermen  to  the  Tower,  and  the  petitions 
and  remonstrances  to  his  Majesty  for  the  dissolution  rf  a  par- 
fiament  that  had  acted  so  unconstitutionally.  See  note  to  Mis- 
faelhiieotft  Letters,  No.  xcii.  and  p.  105  of  this  volunie.  eoit^^ 
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The  state  of  things  is  madb  akefed  in  this 
countiy,  since  it  was  necessary  to  protect  out 
representatives  against  the  direct  power  of  die 
crown.  •  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
prerogative,  but  every  thing  from  undue  in- 
fluence. Formerly  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
people,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  should 
be  left  tinliniited  and  undefined.  At  present'  it 
is  not  only  their  interest,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  es« 
sentially  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament 
i^ould  be  strictly  ascertained,  and  confined 
within  the  narrowest  bounds  the  nature  of  thesr 
institution  will  admit  of.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, on  which  I  would  have  resisted  preroga^ 
tive  in  the  last  century,  I  now  resist  privilege* 
It  is  indifferent  to  me,  whether  the  crown,  by 
its  own  immediate  act,^  imposes  new,  and  dis- 
penses with  old  laws,  or  whether  the  same 
arbitrary  power  produces  the  same  eflfects 
through  the  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  trusted  our  representatives  with  privileges 
for  their  own  defence  and  ours.  We  cannot 
hinder  their  desertion,  but  we  can  prevent  their 
carryii^  over  their  arms  to  the  service  of  the 
enemy.— It  will  be  said,  that  I  begin  with  en- 
deavouring to  reduce  the  argument  concerning 
privilege  to  a  mere  question  of  convenience  ;— 
that  I   djsny  at  one   moment  what  I  would 

VOL.  II.  p 
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aUow  at  another ;  and  that  to  resist  the  power 
of  a  prostituted  House  of  Commons  may  establish 
a  precedent  injurious  to  all  future  parliamentsv— 
To  this  I  answer  generally,  that  human  affairs 
are  in  no  instance  governed  by  strict  positive 
rights  If  change  of  circumstances  were  to  have 
QO  weight  in  directing  our  conduct  and  opinions^ 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  mankind  would  be 
]}othing  more  than  a  contention  between  positive 
aad  equitable  right.  Society  would  be  a  state  of 
war,  and  law  itself  would  be  injustice.  On  this 
general  ground,  it  is  highly  reasonable,  that  the 
degree  of  our  submission  to  privileges,  which . 
have  never  been  defined  by  any  positive  law, 
should  be  considered  as  a  question  of  conve- 
nience, and  proportioned  to  the  confidence  we 
repose  in  the  integrity  of  ouc  representatives. 
As  to  tlie  injury  we  may  do  to  any  future  and 
more  respectable  House  of  Commons^  I  own  I 
am  not  now  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more 
plentiful  hai-vest  of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one 
year  than  another.  Our  political  climate  is  se* 
verely  altered ;  and,  without  dweUing  upon  the 
depravity  of  modem  times,  I  think  no  reasonable 
man  will  expect  that,  as  human  nature  is  con- 
stituted, the  enormous  infiuenee  of  the  crown 
should  cease  to  prevail  over  the  virtue  of  iudivi* 
duals.  The  mischief  lies  too  deep  to  be  cured  - 
by  any  remedy,  less  than  some  great  convulsion^ 
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iKrhich  may  either  cany  back  the  constitution  to 
its  original  principles,  or  utteriy  destroy  it.  I 
do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  first  session  after  the 
next  election,  some. popular  measures  may  be 
adopted.  The  present  House  of  Commons  have 
injured  themselves  by  a  too  early  and  public 
profession  of  their  principles;  and  if  a  strain  of 
prostitution,  which  had  no  example,  were  within 
the  reach  of  emulation,  it  might  be  imprudent 
to  hazard  the  experiment  too  soon.  But  after 
al]^  Sir,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  a  House  of 
Commons  shall  preserve  their  virtue  for  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year.  The  influence  which  makes 
a,  septennial  parliament  dependent  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  has  a  permanent  ope- 
ration, and  cannot  &il  of  success. — My  premises, 
I  know,  will  be  denied  in  argument,  but  ev^ 
man's  conscience  tells  him  they  are  true.  It 
r^nains  then  to  be  considered,  whefher  it  be  for 
the  interest  of  liie  people  that  privilege  of  par-^ 
Uament  (which  *,  in  respect  to  the  purposes,  for' 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  acquiesced  under,  i^ 

*  ''The  necessity  of  securing  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  King's  power^  so  that  no  iuterniptiou  might  be 
given  either  to  the  attendance  of  the  members  in  parhament,. 
or  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  the  foundation  of  ^larliament- 
ary  privilege;  and  we  may  observe,  in  all  the  addresses  of  new 
-lypp^ii^ted  speakers  to  the  Soyer^gn.  the  utmost  privilege  they 
demand  is  liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  from  arrests.    The 

P  2  very 
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merely  nominal)  should  be  contracted  wiUiin 
9omjd  certain  limits,  or  whether  the  subject  ahaU 
be  le|t  al;  tjie  mercy  of  a  power,  arbitieary  itpoa 
the  fiu:e  of  it,  and  notKXiioiialy  under  the  directioii 
of  tbe  c£<ywn. 

I  do  m>t  mwa  to  decline  the  question  of 
right.  On  the  contrary,  Sir,  I  join  iasue  with  the 
advooatee  &r  privilege,  and  affirm,  that,  *^  excep|>- 
ing  the  caaea,  wherein  the  House  of  ComrnQos 
are  a  court  of  judicature,  [to  which,  from  the 
oatiue  of  their  office,  a  coercive  power  must 
bekoig}  and  excepting  such,  cqntempta  as  im« 
mediately  interriyat  their  proceedings,  th^^y  have 
no  l^al  authoii^  to  impriscoi  any  man  for  any 
supposed  violation  of  privil^e  whatsoever."-^ 
It  is  not  pretended  that  privilege,  as  now 
dasmed,  ha3  ever  been  defined  or  confirmed  bjt 
statute ;  neithw  can  it  be  said  with  any  colour 
of  truth,  to  be  a  past  c^  the  common  law  of 
England,  which  had  grown  into  prescription^ 
hmg  b^bre  we  knew  any  thing  of  the  existence 
e£  a  House  of  Commons.  As  for  the  law^  of  par- 
liament it  is  only  another  name  for  the  privii^e 

fery  word  pritilcge*  means  no  more  Ihan  immunity,  or  a  aafl^- 
^ardtothc  party  who  posseties  it»  and  can  nevpr  be  construed 
into  an  active  power  of  ifivading  the  rights  of  others."  aitthox. 
*  This  and  some  of  the  following  notes  form  part  of  a  Latter 
signed  a  Whig,  and  will  be  foand  in  the  MisceBaneous  Cat- 
kctton  numbered  xcv.    edit. 
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in  ^pi^tibtt  I  and  Aiilce  tiie  power  of  <drebtittg 
new  priTileges  has  been  formally  renounced  by 
both  houfieS)^^«^iikce  there  is  no  code^  in  which 
We  can  study  the  law  of  pATUn/ment^  we  havb 
but  one  way  1^  to  make  Ourselves  acquainted 
with  it ; — that  16,  to  c6mpar6  tlie  nature  of  the 
institution  of  a  House  of  Commons^  with  the  ftcts 
Upon  recwd.    To  estabK^  a  claim  ef  privilege 
in  either  house,  and  to  distinguish  original  fight 
from  usurpation,  it  mu^t  appeiir  that  it  is  indis^ 
pensably  necessary  for  the  performance  of  tiie 
duty  they  are  employed  in^  and  also  that  it  has 
been  unii^rmly  allowed*    From  the  first  part  of 
this  description  it  f^ows  clteriy,  that  whatevei: 
privilege  does  of  right  belong  to  die  preseat 
House  of  Commons,  did  equally  belong  to  the 
Urst  assembly  of  thfiir  predecessors,  was  as  com- 
pletely vested  in  fhem^  and  might  have  been 
exercised  in  the  same  extent.    From  the  second 
we  must  infer  that  privileges,  which,  fbr  several 
<^enturies,  were  not  only  tiever  allowed^  but 
never  even  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commonir, 
iMist  be  founded  upon  usutpatiem.    The  eon^ 
fe^iitional  duties  (^  a  House  of  Cotomons^  are 
licft  very  complicated  no*  mysterious*    They 
are  to  propose  or  assent  to  virhblesome  law*  fofr 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.    Iliey  are  to  gM«t 
the  neceteary  aids  to  tiie  King ;— petiti<rti  fot 
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the  redress  (^grievances,  and  prosecute  treason 
M  high  crimes  against  the  state.     If  unlimite4 
privilege  be  necessary  to  the  performance    of 
these  duties,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that^ 
for  many  ceqturies  after  t}ie  institution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  were  never  performed. 
I  am  not  hound  to  prove  a  negative,  but  I  apr 
peal  to  the  English  history  when  I  affirm  that, 
with  the  exceptions  akeady  stated,  (which  yet  I 
might  safely  relinquish)  there  is  no  precedent, 
from  the  year   1265   to  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  the   House  of  Commons  having 
imprisoned  any  man  (iiot  a  member  of  their 
house)  for  contempt  qr  breach  of  privilege.     In 
the  most  flagrant  cases,  fuid  when  their  acknow- 
ledged privileges  were  most  grossly  violated,  the 
poor  CkmmonSj  as  they  then  styled  themselves, 
never  took  the  power  of  punishment  into  their 
own  hands.    They  either  sought  redress  by  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  or,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
applied  for  justice  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
when  satisfaction  was  denied  them  or  delayed, 
their  only  remedy  was  to  refuse  proceeding  upop 
the  King's  business.  So  little  conception  had  our 
ancestors    of   the    monstrous    doctrines,    now 
maintained,   concerning  privilege,  that  in  the 
reign  of   Elizabeth,    even    liberty  of  speech, 
the  vital  principle  of  a  deliberative  assemblv, 

S  • 
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-was  restrained,  by  the  Queen's  authority,  to 
a  simple  aye  or  no,  and  this  restriction,  thor^ 
imposed  upon  three  successive  pariiaments  ^', 
was  never  once  disputed  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  know  there  are  many  precedents  of  arbu 

teary  commitments  for  contempt.     But,  besides 

that  they  are  of  too  modem  a  date  to  warrant  a 

presumption  that  such  a  power  was  originally 

vested  in  the  House  of  Commons, — Fact  alone 

does  not  constitute  Right.     If  it  does,  general 

warrants  were  lawfiil.— -An  ordinafice  of  the  two 

houses  has  a  foree  equaj.to  laws  a^d  the  crimi*^ 

nal  jurisdictiop  ^sumed  by  the  Commons. in 

1621^  in  the  case  of  Edward  Lloyd  is  a  good 

precedent,   to   warrant   the    like    proceedings 

against  any  man,  who  shall  unadvisedly  meii^ 

tion  the  folly  of  a  King,  or  the  ambition  of  a 

Princess.— »^e  truth  is.  Sir,  that  the  greatest 

and  most  exceptionable  part:  of  the  privilegei' 

now  contended  for,  w.ere  introduced  and  asserted 

by  ^  Hou^  of  Commons  which  abolished  botk 

monarchy  and  peerage,  and  whose  proceedings,^ 

although  they  ended  in  one  glorious  act  of  sub«^ 

stantial  justice,  could  no  way  be  reconciled  t0 

ihe  forms  of  die  constitution. .  Their  successors 

profited  by  the  example,  and  confirmed  their 

*  In  the  years  1593— 1597— and  1601. 
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power  by  a  moderate  or  a  popular  use  of  iU 
Thus  it  grew  by  degrees,  firom  a  notorious  izmo* 
vation  at  (me-period,  to  be  tadtly  adrmtted  at 
tbe  privilege  of  parliament  at  aaothen 

If  however  it  could  be  proved,  from  consi* 
derathms  of  necessity  or  ^convenience,  that  an 
unlimited  power  of  commitment  ought  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  House  of  CommcMifi,  and  that 
m  Jact  they  have  exercised  it  without  opposi- 
tion,  still,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  pre** 
feomption  is  strongly  against  theio*    It  is  a  lead- 
ing maxim  of  the  laws  of  England  (and  without 
it,  all  laws  are  nugatory)  that  there  is  no  right 
without  a  remedy,  nor  any  l^al  power  without 
a  legal  course  tOt  carry  it  into  effect.    Let  tbe 
powa-,  now  in  question,  be  tried  by  this  nile.-«f 
The  speaker  issues  bis  warnmt  of  attachments 
The  party  attached  either  resists  fierce  with 
$atct9  or  af^eals  to  a  magistrate^  who  dadaret 
the  wttrant  illegal,  and  discharges  the  prisoner^ 
Does  the  law  provide  no  l^al  mearn  6x  inibcor 
ijlg  a  legal  warrant  ?    Is  fhere  no  regular  pro^ 
ceeding  pointed  out  in  our  law  boohs  to  assert 
and  vindicate  the  authority  <^so  hi^  a  court  aa 
the  House  of  Commims?    The  question  is  an^ 
awered  directly  by  tbe  &ct    "Hieur  unhiwfid 
e^mmanda   are  resisted,  and   they   hitve   no 
remedy.     The    imprisonment   of  their   own 
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members  is  revenge  indeed^  but  it  is  no 
assertion,  of  the  privilege  they  contend  for*4 
Their  whole  proceeding  stops,  and  there  they 
stand,  ashamed  to  retreat,  and  unable  to  ad» 
vance*  Sir,  these  ignorant  men  should  be  in« 
formed  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  £ng<» 
land  is  not  left  in  this  uncertain,  defenceless 
condition.  If  the  process  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster-hall  be  resisted,  they  have  a  direct 
course,  su£Scient  to  inforce .  submission.  The 
court  of  King's  Bench  commands  the  Sheriff  to 
raise  the  posse  comtatus.  The  courts  of  Chan** 
eery  axui  Exchequer  issue  a  imit  of  rebdUon^ 
which  must  also  be  supported,  if  necessary,  by 
the  power  of  the  county.— To  whom  will  our 
honest  representatives  direct  their  writ  of  rebel- 
lion? The  gujurds,  I  doubt  not,  are  willing 
enough  to  be  employed,  but  they  know 
nothing  of  the  doctdne  of  wdts,  and  may 
think  it  necessary  to  wait  fbr  a  letter  from 
Lord  Baarrington  t. 

*  Upon  their  own  principles,  they  should  have  committed 
Mr.  Wilkes^  who  had  been  giiilty  of  a  greater  ofience  than 
evim  the  lord  mayor  or  alderman  Oliver.  But  after  repeatedly 
ordering^  him  to  attend,  they  at  last  adjomiied  beyond  the  day 
appointed  for  bis  attendance^  and  by  this  mean,  pitiful  evasion^ 
gave  up  the  point. — Such  is  the  force  of  conscious  guilt !  ai3TH« 
See  Note  to  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  xcii.  edit, 
f  In  allusion  to  his  Letter  of  thanks  to  the  guards  for  their 
conduct  in  St.  George's^Fiekls.    See  the  L^ter,  and  the  sul^ect 

more 
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It  may  now  be  objected  to  me,  that  my  ar- 
guments prove  too  much;  for  that  certainly 
there  may  be  instances  of  contempt  and  insult 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  do  not  fall 
within  my  own  exceptions^  yet,  in  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  the  house,  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
punished. Be  it  so. — ^The  courts  of  criminal 
jorisdictien  are  open  to  prosecutione,  which' 
the  Attorney  General  m&y  commence  by  in- 
formation or  indictment.  A  libel,  tending  to 
asperse  or  vilify  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any 
of  their  members,  may  be  as  severely  punished 
in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  as  a  libel  upon  the 
King.  Mr.  De  Grey  thought  so,  when  he  drew 
up  the  information  upon  my  Letter  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, or  he  had  no  meaning  in  charging  it  to  be 
a  scandalous  libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  rag/  opinion,  they  would  consult  their  real 
dignity  much  better,  by  appealing  to  the  laws 
when  they  are  oiFended,  than  by  violating  the 
first  principle  of  natural  justice,  which  forbids 
us  to  be  judges,  when  we  are  parties  to  t)»e 
cause*. 

more  particularly  touched  upon  in  the  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tion, No.  XXIV.      EDIT. 

*  "  If  it  be  demanded^  in  case  a  subject  should  be  commit- 
ted bj  either  house,  for  a  matter  manifestly  out  of  their  juris- 
diction, what  remedy  can  he  have  ?  I  answer,  that  it  cannot 
well  be  imagined  that  the  law,  which  favours  nothhig  more 
than  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  should  give  us  a  remedy  against 

commitmenta 
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I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  them  through  liie 
remainder  of  their  proceedings.  In  their  firat 
resolutions,  it  is  possible  they  might  have  been 
deceived  by  ill-considered  precedents.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  no  colour  of  palliation  or  excusa 
They  have  advised  the  King  to  resume  a  power 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws  by  royal  prodama- 
tion*;  and  kings  we  see  are  ready  enough  to  fal- 
low such  advice. — ^By  mere  violence,  and  with- 
out the  shadow  of  right,  they  have  expunged 
the  record  t  of  a  judicial  proceeding  t.  Nothing 

commitments  by  the  King  himself,  appearing  to  be  illegal, 
and  yet  give  us  no  manner  of  redress  against  a  commitment  by 
cur  fellow  subjects,  equally  appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But  as 
this  is  a  case,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  never  happen,  it  seems 
needless  over  nicely  to  examine  it."  Hawkins  2. 1 10. 
N,  B.  He  was  a  good  lawyer y  hut  no  prophet, 

*  That  their  practice  might  be  every  way  conformable  to 
their  principles,  the  Houk  proceeded  to  advise  the  crown  to 
publish  a  proclamation  universally  acknowledged  to  be  illegal. 
Mr.  Moreton  publicly  protested  against  it  before  it  was  issued; 
and  Lord  Mansfiddy  though  not  scrupulous  to  an  extreme, 
speaks  of  it  with  horror.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the 
very  men,  who  advised  the  proclamation,  and  who  hear  it  ar- 
raigned every  day  both  within  doors  and  without,  are  not  daring 
enough  to  utter  one  word  in  its  defence,  nor  have  tliey  ven- 
tured to  take  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  Wilkes  for  discharging  the 
persons  apprehended  under  it. 

t  Our  author  refers  to  the  erasure  of  the  transactions  of  the 
^itting  Aldermen  from  the  book  of  recogmzaoces,  as  stated  in 
note  to  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  xcii.    bdit. 

%  Lord  Chatham  very  properly  called  this  the  act  of  a  mob» 
yiot  of  a  senate :    avthob. 

In 
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retnmned,  but  to  attribate  to  theif  own  ^te  a 
power  of  stopping  the  whole  distribution  of  cri- 
ininal  and  civil  justice. 

The  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  in  question.  But 
it  is  said  that  he  has  private  good  qualities,  and 
I  myself  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  them. 
They  are  now  brought  to  the  test.  If  he  loves 
his  people,  he  will  dissolve  a  parliament,  which 
they  can  never  confide  in  or  respect.— If  he  has 
any  regard  for  his  own  honouTi  he  will  disdain  to 

In  a  speech  made  in  support  of  the  foUowiag  motion  submit- 
ted to  the  House  of  Lords,  April  SO,  1771. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  most  dutifulljr  and  earnestly  be- 
seeching his  Majesty,  that,  imder  the  late  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  election  for  Mid- 
dlesex, stiH  onredressed,  and  in  the  present  conflict  which  has 
so  unhappily  arisen  between  the  claims  of  privilege  of  the 
House  of  CommcMis  on  one  side,  and  those  of  magistracy  on  the 
other,  his  Majesty  will,  in  his  paternal  wisdom,  deign  to  open 
the  way  to  compose  this  alarming  warfare;  and  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  said  house  and  the  nation  frotn  l)eing  involved  in 
intemperate  discussions  of  undefined  powers,  which,  in  the 
extreme,  may  endanger  the  constitution, and  tend  to  shake  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  his  Majesty  will  be  gracioudy 
pleased  to  recur  to  the  recent  sense  of  his  people,  by  dissolving, 
alter  the  end  of  this  session,  the  present  pariiaibent,  saA  cadK 
ki^,  with  convenient  dispatch,  a  new  parliament/^ 

Lord  Chatham,  in  supporting  this  motion, ''  entered  largtly 
into  the  consideration  of  the  melanchoTy  itste  of  the  countty ; 
— ^the  depraved  system  of  government,  whi<Sh  had,  iA  a  very' few 
year?,  reduced  us  from  a  most  flourishing  to  a  moit  nSiserMfe 

condition. 
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be  aagr  logger  connected  with  tuch  abaodonedi 
jffQttxtutiojL  But  if  it  were  conceivable,  that  a 
kiag  of  this  country  had  lost  all  sense  of  pergonal 
honour,  and  all  concern  for  the  welfiure  of  his 

ecoditioD.    He  went  through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  CommoDs  in  the  late  husioess  of  the  printers,  and  aiw 
laignad  every  part  of  it  in  the  strcmgest  terms.    He  warariy 
defended  the  magistrates  in  the  ooascicntioas  dischtt^e  of 
their  diit3r;-^that  the  House,  in  committing  tiiem  to  pnson 
without  helping  their  defence  qpon  the  point  of  privil^,  had 
been  guiky  of  a  gro«  and  palpable  actof  tyranny ; — thai  Oiey 
had  heard  the  prostitttted  electors  of  Shoreham  in  defence  of 
an  agreement  to  sell  a  borough  by  auction,  and  had  refused  to 
hear  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  defence  of  the  laws  of 
£ngland;-"-that  ^eir  expunging,  by  mere  forc^  the  entry  of 
the  recognizance,  was  the  act  of  a  mo6,  not  of  a  parliament  ;—i 
hot  thst  their  daring  to  assume  a  power  of  stcqpping  all  prose* 
ontiens  by  their  vote,  struck  al  once  at  the  whole  system  of  the 
law8;*-that  it  was  solely  to  the  measures  of  goremment^ 
eqoaBy  violentand  absurd,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  owed  ail  his  im« 
ftorUoMe'ih-^hat  the  King's  ministen,  supported  by  the  slavish 
ooncamnce  of  the  House  of  ComBioni^  had  once  made  him  » 
penonofthe  gvei|^kst.coDaequence  iatheldngdom  ;-^tfaat  they 
in.  cftpli.had  made  him  an  alderman  of  London,  and  repNscn- 
taftMeaf  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  now,  it  seems,  tiiey 
intend  to  make  him  Sherii^  and,  in  due  coune.  Lord  Mayor  of 
Loocfon;— thai  lbs  pooceediags  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ia 
r^gaad  to  this  geotlemai^,  made  the  very  name  of  parliament 
ridicubus  ;-T-thal  after  nqpeated  resolutions,  by  which  they  had 
decbrod  him  amenable  to  their  jurisdiction,  they  had  sh&me* 
fiiBy  given  up  the  point  at  hst«  and,  in  the  face  of  the  woiid, 
aidoaowledged  him  to  be  their  lord  and  master.— -That,  there 
remained  but  one  posHihk  remedy  for  the  disorders,  with 
lAids  this  government  of  this  country  wasunivaraattyhifeelQd; 

—that 
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sMbjeeta»  I  confess,  Sir,  I  should  be  contented  Ui 

renounce  the  forms  of  the  constitution   once 

more,  if  there  were  no  other  wfcy  to  obtain  sub- 

^ntial  justice  for  the  people  *• 

JUNIUS. 

-^a(  to  saVe  the  name  and  institution  of  ptriiaments  from 
contempt.  Ibis  House  of  Commons  must  be  dissolved.  This  h^ 
hoped  might  restore  good  government  on  one,  side^ — good  hu*^ 
mour  and  tranquillity  on  the  other ; — ^yet  that  this  was  rather 
a  hope  in  him  than  any  sanguine  expectation*  He  feared  that 
it  might  prove  only  a  temporary  and  partial  remedy ; — ^that  to 
resifit  the  enormous  influence  of  the  crown,  some  stronger  bar* 
riers  must  be  erected  in  defence  of  Uie  constitution.  That  for- 
meriy  th^  hKonveniences  of  shortening  the  duration  of  par- 
Kaments  had  had  great  weight  with  him«  but  that  now  it  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  convenience,  the  imnma  rentm  is  at 
stake, — your  whole  constitution  is  giving  way ;— and  therefore, 
with  the  most  deliberate  and  solemn  conviction  to  his  under- 
standing,  he  now  declared  himself  a  convert  to  triemiiial 

FARLIAMENTS/'      EDIT. 

*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  be  punished^  they  made  no 
scruple  about  the  privileges  of  parliametit;  and  although  it 
was  as  wdl  known  as  any  matter  of  public  record  and  umo-' 
temqited  custom  coukl  be,  that  the  members  qf  either  houee  are. 
privileged  except  in  case  qf  treason,  fehi^,  or  (nrach  qf  peace, 
they  deckred  without  hesitation  that  privilege  qf  parUameni 
did  not  extend  to  the  case  qf  a  seditious  libel ;  and  undoubtedly 
they  wouki  have  done  the  same  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  pro- 
secuted for  any  other  misdemeanor  whatsoever. .  The  ministry: 
are  of  a  sudden  grown  wonderfully  careful  of  privileges,  which . 
dieir  predecea^ors  were  as  ready  to  invade;    The  known  kwB 
of  the  land,  the  righta  of  the  subject,  the  sanctity  of  charterer 
and  the  reverence  due  to  our  magistrates,  must  all  give  way, 
without  question  or  resistance,  to  a  piviksge  of  which  na  maa  * 
knows  either  the  origin  or  the  extent.  The  House  of  Commms 

judge 
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LETTER  XLV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  I  Matf,   177K 

Ti»T,  who  Object  to  detached  parts  of 
JuNius's  last  letter,  either  do  not  mean  him  fair- 
ly, or  have  not  considered  the  general  scope 
and  coarse  (rfhis  argumerrt.— There  are  degrees 
in  all  the  private  vices. — Why  not  tn  public 
prostitution? — 'The  influence  of  the  crown  na- 
turally makes  a  septennial  parliament  dependeot. 
— Does  it  ibllbw  that  every  Hoose  of  Commons 
will  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest  deptlis  of  pro** 
stitution  ? — Junius  supposes  that  the  present" 
House  of  Commons,  in  going  such  enormous 
lengths,  have  been  imprudent  to  tfiemselves^  as 
well  as  wicked  to  the  public; — that  their  ex- 
ample is  not  withm  the  reach  of  emulation  ;---and' 

judge  of  their  own  privileges  without  appeal: — they  may  take 
oflbnce  at  the  most  innocent  action^  and  imprison  the  person 
who  oilends  them^  during  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.' 
The  party  has  no  remedy ; — ^he  cannot  appeal  from  their  ju- 
risdiction ;  and  if  he  questions  the  privilege,  which  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  violated^  it  becomes  an  aggravation  of  his  oflence. 
Surely  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  Magna  Charta.  If  it 
be  admitted  without  limitation,  I  affirm  that  there  is  ndther 
law  nor  liberty  in  this  kingdom.  We  are  the  slaves  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  through  them,  we  are  the  slaves  of 
the  King  and  his  ministers,    anonymous. 
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that,  in  the  first  session  after  the  next  election, 
same  popular  measures  may  probably  be  adopted* 
He  does  not  expect  that  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment will  destroy  corruption,  but  that  at  least  it 
will  be  a  check  and  terror  to  their  suc'cessors, 
who  wiU  have  seen  that,  injtagremt  cases ^  their 
constituents  can  and  wiU  interpose  with  effect — 
After  all.  Sir,  will  you  not  endeavour  to  remove 
qx  alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symptoms,  be- 
cause you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease?  Will' 
you  not  punish  treMSon  or  parricide^  because  the 
sight  of  a  gibbet  does  not  prevent  highway  rob- 
beries ?  When  the  main  argument  of  Junius  is 
admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  I  tiiink  it  would 
becpme  the  minor  critic,  who  hunts  for  ble- 
mishes, to  be  a  little  more  distrustful  of  his  own 
sagacity. — ^The  other  objection  is  hanQy  worth 
an  answer.  When  Junius  observes  that  kinga 
are  ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice,  he  does 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  advice  of  par- 
liament were  good,  the  King  would  be  so  ready 
to  follow  it. 

PHILO.  JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  22  May,  1171. 

Very  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  Middlesex  election,  it  was  well  ob- 
served by  Junius,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent 
of  the  expulsion  and  subsequent  incapacitation 
of  Mr.  Walpole,  but  that  they  had  not  even  ad- 
hered to  it  strictly  as  &r  as  it  went.  After  con- 
victing Mr*  Dyson  of  giving  a  &lse  quotation 
from  the  journals*,  and  having  explained  the 
purpose,  which  that  contemptible  fraud  was  in- 
tended to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  vote 
itself,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  supposed  incapa- 
city was  declared, — ^viz.  **  Resolved,  That  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  Esq.  having  been  this  session  of 
parliafnent  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  this  house  for  a  high  breach  of 
trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious 
corruption  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
this  present  parliament:" — and  then  observes 
that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have  no  right 
to  annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  exptdsion 
only,  for  that,  as  the  proposition  stands,  it  must 

*  See  Junius^  Letter  xx.  toL  i.  p.  216^  note.    edit. 
VOL,  XL  Q 
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arise  equally  from  the  expulsion  and  the  com- 
mitment to  the  Tower.  I  believe,  Sir,  no  man, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  dialectics,  or  who  un- 
derstands English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and 
fairness  of  this  construction*  But  Junius  has  a 
great  authority  to  support  him,  which,  to  speak 
with  the  Di^e  of  Grafton^  I  accidentally  met 
with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading. 
It  contains  an  admonition,  which  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often.  Lord  Somers^  in  his  excel- 
lent tract  upon  the  rights  of  tlie  people,  after  re- 
citing the  vote  of  the  convention,  of  the  28th 
of  January,  1689,  viz. — ^^  That  King  James  the 
second,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  King  and  people;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons having  violated  the  ftmdamental  laws,  and 
having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom, 

hath  abdicated  the  government,  &c." makes 

this  observation  upon  it.  ^^  The  word  abdicated 
jelates  to  all  the  clauses  aforegoing,  as  well  as 
to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or  else  they  would 
have  been  wholly  in  vain."  And  that  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  confining  the  abdica* 
Uon  merely  to  the  withdrawing^  Lord  Somers 
&rther  observes,  TJiat  King  James^  hy  refxxmg  to 
govern  us  according  to  that  laWy  hy  which  he  held 
thecTQWn^  did  implicitly  renounce  his  title  to  it. 
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If  JuNitJs's  construction  of  the  vote  jagainst 
Mr.  Walpole  be  now  admitted,  (and  indeed  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  it  can  honestly  be  dis- 
puted) the  advocates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  one 
of  the  grossest  absurdities  imaginable,  viz.  "  That 
a  commitment  to  the  Tower  is  a  constituent 
part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least  to  the  inca* 
pacitation  of  the  person  who  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endea- 
vouring to  keep  alive  die  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  election.  The 
more  I  consider  it,  the  ijaore  I  am  convinced 
that,  Bsajacty  it  is  indeed  highly  in juiious  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent^  it 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  esta- 
blished against  those  who  are  to  come  after  us*. 

*  Mr.  WUkes  having  been  again  returned  e»  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  parliaments  of 
.1774  and  1780,  made  various  fruitless  eflbrts  to  get  the  deci* 
»ion  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  most  interesting  coA- 
troverBy,  erased  from  their  journals,  whieh  he  at  length  efiect- 
ed,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  administration  of  which  Lord 
North  had  been  at  the  head,  from  the  time  of  the  resignation  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  the  year  1770.  This  occurred  May 
3,1783. 

Mr.  Wilkes  prefaced  liis  motion  in  the  fcAowing  address  to 
the  house. 

/'  ^R.  SPEAKER, 

"  I  THINK  myself  peculiarly  happy  at  the  present  mo- 
Q  2  mcnt. 
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Yet  I  am  SO  far  a  moderate  man,  that  t  v6rily 
believe  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  they  passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neitiier 
understood  the  question,  nor  knew  the  conse- 
quence of  what  they  were  doing.  TTieir  mo- 
tives were  rather  despicable  than  criminal,  ih 

menty  that  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  house  aft 
important  national  question,  respecting  the  rights  of  election^ 
when  the  friends  and  favourites  of  the  people  enjoy,  with  the 
smiles  of  our  Sovereign,  the  offices  of  trust  and  power  in  the 
state,  accompanied  with  that  fair  influence,  which  is  necessarily 
created  by  great  ability,  perfect  integrity,  the  purest  political 
virtue,  and  tfie  remembrance  of  their  former  upright  coudiiGt 
in  the  cause  of  the  people.  If  the  people  of  England,  Sir> 
have  at  any  period  explicitly  and  fully  declared  an  opinion  on 
a  momentous  constitutional  question,  it  has  been  in  regand  to 
the  Middlesex  election  in  1768,  and  the  subsequent  most  pro- 
fiigate  proceedings  of  an  administration,  hostile,  by  splbBm,  to 
the  rights  of  this  country,  and  every  part  of  the  British  empire. 
An  instance  cannot  be  found  in  our  history  of  a  more  general 
ctikicurrence  of  sentiment  among  the  freeholders  of  En^^d, 
and  they  were  joined  by  almost  every  Borough  and  Corpora* 
tion  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  I  am  satisfied  there^' 
Ibre  that  I  now  sIbiU  fuid  the  real  friends  of  the  people  deter- 
mined and  zealous  in  the  support  of  their  just  chums  andun* 
doubted  privileges. 

"  Hitherto,  Sir,  every  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  this  inva- 
luable franchise,  has  been  rendered  fruitless  by  the  arts  and 
machinations  of  power  in  the  hands  of  wicked  men :  and  I 
tnay  with  truth  assert,  that  the  body  of  the  peoplelong  ad- 
dressed, petitioned,  and  remonstrated  with  manly  firmness  and 
perseverance,  without  the  least  effect,  or  even  impressioii.  The 
fdl  redress  demanded  by  thiis  injured  nation,  seems  reierved 

to 
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the  extreme*  One  effibct  they  certainly  did  not 
fi>resee.  They  are  now  reduced  to  such  a  situar 
tion,  that  if  a  member  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so  im** 

to  distinguish  the  present  propitious  sra  of  public  liberty 
among  the  earlj  and  blooming  honours  of  an  administration, 
which  possesses  the  confidence,  and  daily  conciliates  the  affec- 
tions of  a  brave  and  sensible  people.  Their  yoice  wag  never 
beard  in  a  iiH>re  clear  and  distinct  manner,  than  on  this  point . 
•f  the  first  magnitude,  for  all  the  electors  of  this  kingdom;  and 
I  trust  will  now  be  heard  favourably.  The  general  resentment 
and  indignation  ran  so  high  against  the  House  of  Commons^ 
which  committed  the  outrage,  that  their  immediate  dissolution 
beeame  the  prayer  of  numberless  petitions  to  the  throne.  No 
man  scrupled  to  declare  themjunworthy  to  exist  in  their  political 
capacity*  The  public  pronounced  them  gutlhf  of  sacrificing 
and  betraying  the  rights  which  they  were  called  upon  by  every 
tie  of  justice  and  duty  to  defend.  The  noble  ^rit  of  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  persevering  in  the  best  of  causes^  undaunted 
by  all  the  menaces  of  power,  was  the  subject  of  the  most  general 
applause  and  admiration.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  tliexi 
in  the  harsh  and  sharp  tone  of  passion  and  anger  against  mi- 
nisters. It  will,  I  am  persuaded,  socm  be  in  the  soft  and  pleas- 
ing accents  of  joy  and  thankfulness  to  our  deUverers. 

**  It  is  scarcely  possible.  Sir,  to  state  a  question  in  which  the 
people  of  this  free  country  are  metre  materially  interested,  than 
in  the  right  of  election ;  for  it  is  tlie  share  which  they  have 
sesecved  to  theinselves  in  the  legislature.  When  it  was  wrested 
from  them  by  violence,  the  constitution  was  torn  up  by  tbq 
roots. 

**  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  treasyry  bench  filled 
with  the  friends  of  the  coipistitution,  the  guardians  and  bvers 
of  liberty,  who  have  been  unwearied  and  uniform  in  the  de- 
fence of  all  our  rights,  and  in  particular  ^  this  invali^Ue  fran- 
chise. 
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properly,  and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back 
to  his  constituents  with  a  mark  of  disgrace,  they 
would  not  dare  to  expel  him ;  because  they 
know  that  the  people,  in  order  to  try  again  the 

ehise.  I  hail  the  present  auspicious  moment,  and  with  irnpa* 
tience  expect  the  completion  of  what  I  have  long  and  fer- 
vently desired  for  my  friends  and  country,  for  the  present 
age,  and  a  free  posterity.  ITie  former  conduct  of  those  now 
in  power,  aflbrds  me  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  tliis  day  see- 
ing justice  done  to  a  people,  to  whom  they  have  so  frequently 
appealed,  who  now  look  up  to  them  with  ardent  expectation, 
with  pleasure  and  esteem.  Consistency,  Sir,  has  drawn  the 
right  line  of  their  political  conduct  to  tliis  period.  It  will 
now  point  out  the  same  path  of  public  virtue  and  honour. 
May  I  be  indulged  in  a  hint,  which  I  mean  to  extend  much 
beyond  the  business  of  the  day,  when  I  say  that  consistency 
will  be  attended  with  that  stability  and  perfect  security,  which 
are  the  objects  of  every  good  man's  wishes  for  them  ?  They 
have  given  us  a  fair  earnest  of  their  reverence  for  the  constitu- 
tion,  by  their  support  of  two  bills,  essentially  necessary  to  re- 
store the  purity  and  independency  of  parliament ;  I  mean  the 
bill  for  preventing  contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com^ 
snons,  and  the  bill  for  disabling  officers  qf  the  revenue  from  voting 

at  elections." Mr.  Wilkes  was  here  interrupted  with  a 

message  by  Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  gentleman  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  desiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker  then  went  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers ;  and  after  his  return  and  report  of  what 
had  passed, 

Mr,  Wilkes  said; 

"  MK.  SPEAKER, 

•'  I  RETURN  my  thanks  to  the  black  rod  for  so  luckily 
interposing  in  favour  of  this  house,  when  I  might  possibly 
have  a^;ain  tired  them  with  the  important,  however  stale,  cmc 

of 
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great  qQestion  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious 
House  of  Commons,  would  probably  overlook 
his  immediate  unworthiness,  and  return  the  same 
person  to  parliament. — ^fiut,  in  time,  the  prece- 

of  the  Middlesex  election,  which  their  patient  ear  has  for  se* 
veral  years^  with  much  good  nature,  sufiered.  I  will  now 
maioe  some  return  to  their  indulgence,  in  profiting  hy  the  cir- 
cuijistance  of  this  happy  interruption,  and  not  saying  a  single 
word  about  Walpole  or  WoUaHon,  Coke  or  Blackstone.  I  win 
not  detain  the  house  longer,  than  by  observing  the  parliamen- 
tary form  of  desiring  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolution  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1769."  Which  having  been  complied  with,  he 
then  moved,  '♦  That  the  entry  of  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of 
Feb.  1769, '  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  having  been  in  this  session 
of.  parliament  expelled  thb  house,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of 
being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament/ 
-might  be  evpiAiged  from  their  journals,  it  being  suln^ersive  of 
the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom/' 
This  motion  was,  after  some  opposition  from  the  late  Mr.  Fox, 
.then  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  the  late  Lord  Melville,  then 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  the  former  of  whom  had  strenu* 
ously  supported  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
•House  of  Commons,  in  respect  to  the  Middlesex  election,  car- 
ried on  a  division,  185  to  47.  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  soon  as  this  quesr 
tion  was  disposed  of,  moved,  *'  That  all  the  declarations,  orders 
and  resoluti<His  of  the  house,  respecting  his  election,  for  tlie 
county  of  Middlesex,  as  a  void  election,  the  due  and  legal  elec* 
tion  of  Mr.  Luttrell  into  parliament  for  the  said  county,  and 
his  own  incapacity  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  said 
pariian&ent,  be  expunged ;"  which  motion  was,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  carried  without  a  division. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  severe,  and  on  the  pax t  of 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  most  unconstitutional,  political  con-* 
tests^  that  ever  agitated  the  people  of  this  country ;  not  leaving 

a  rack 
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dent  will  gain  strength.  A  iotofe  House  of 
Commons  will  have  no  such  apprehensions,  con« 
sequently  will  not  scrapie  to  follow  a  precedent, 
which  they  did  not  establish.    The  miser  him- 

a  rack  behind,  to  constitute,  as  our  Author  emphaticany  tenm 
it,  ^  a  precedent  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  establithed 
against  those  who  are  to  come  after  us/'  As  the  merit  of  the 
erasure  of  these  obnoxious  resolutions  from  the  joumak  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  solely  due  to  the  talents  and  persever*^ 
ance  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  defend  his  motives 
and  pretensions  as  a  patriot,  from  the  detraction  of  contempo- 
nrry  adversaries,  as  well  as  from  his  more  modern  opponents. 
The  first  political  offence  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
guilty,  was  the  severity  with  which  he  attacked  the  administra* 
tion  of  L4>rd  Bute,  and  which  was  justly  characterized  for 
being  as  deficient  in  ability,  as  it  was  odiously  unconstitutional. 
For  this  attack  a  general  warrant  was  issued,  his  papers  were 
seized,  and  himself  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  afterwards  prosecuted  for  the  republication  of  the 
North  Briton,  No.  45,  the  vehicle  of  his  political  lucubrations, 
and  for  the  Essay  on  Woman,  which  had  been  surreptitiously 
stolen  from  him  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Curry,  employed  in 
printing  it  at  his  private  press,  at  the  instigation  of,  and  under 
the  promise  of  ample  reward  and  protection  from  Philip  Car* 
teret  Webb,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  Previous  to  the 
trial,  Wilkes  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years ;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  found  guilty  in  the 
King's  Bench  of  printing  and  publishing  both  libels ;  and  not 
appearing  in  due  time  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the  court,  he 
was  outlawed.  On  the  dissolution  of  pariiament  in  the  year 
1768,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  was  dected  member 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  having  clumed  liie 
benefit  of  certain  errors  in  the  writ  of  outlawry,  the  same  were» 

after 
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fidf  s^mn  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruit  <^  his  extor« 
tion;  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course,  and 
takes  possession  without  censure.    No  man  ex» 

after  solemn  argument,  admitted  by  the  court,  and  (he  out- 
hcwTj  was  reversed.  A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  determi- 
nation. Lord  Mansfield  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  court 
OD  him  for  puUishing  the  Hbds ;  for  the  former  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  600/.  to  the  King,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
ten  months ;  and  for  the  latter,  he  was  fined  in  the  like  sum, 
and  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprisonment ;  and  was  fur- 
ther ordered  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
years,  himself  in  1000/.  and  two  sureties  in  500/.  each.  His 
explosion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequences 
of  it,  are  the  subject  of  several  of  the  Letters  of  these  Volumes, 
as  well  as  of  the  notes  which  have  been  added  to  them.  Not 
long  previous  to  his  release  from  prison,  he  was  elected  Alder- 
man of  Farringdon  Without;  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
Sheriffi  of  London,  and  in  due  course  Lord  Mayor ;  and  oft 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  Chamberlain.  At  a  subsequent 
period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  life,  when  the  violence  of  the  poUtics 
which  had  raised  him  to  these  several  respectable  situations 
had  altogether  subsided,  he  was  attacked,  more  than  once,  on 
the  annual  dection  of  Chamberlain,  and  other  city  officers, 
with  a  demand  of  the  previous  resignation  of  his  gown  as  an 
alderman  <^  London,  which  he  always  most  resolutely  refused, 
declaring  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him  to 
forego  the  honour  which  he  felt  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  election  to  the  magistracy  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
by  which  determination  he  ran  considerable  risk  of  losing  bis 
election  to  the  former  lucrative  situation ;  an  instance  of  dis- 
interestedness not  often  to  be  met  with  in  those  who  most  con- 
fidently lay  claim  to  patriotism,  which  certainly  places  his 
character  in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  many  have  been  wil- 
ling to  allow  to  it :  and,  in  so  far  as  the  motives  which  actu- 
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pects  him  to  make  restitution,  and  no  matter  for 
his  title,  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate. 

PlilLO  JUNIUS.   ; 

aied  his  political  conduct  can  be  called  m  question,  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  us,  by  his  able  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  general  warrants,  by  the  aid  and  assistance 
iifiS>rded  the  printers  in  resisting  the  violence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  subject  of  reporting  their  debates,  and  by 
his  perseverance  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain,  in  procuring  the  erasure  from  the  journals  of 
their  most  unconstitutional  determination,  on  the  much  agi- 
tated question  of  the  Middlesex  election.  With  respect  to  the 
•private  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in  early  life,  the  writer  of  this 
note  will  not  venture  to  make  any  defence,  though  he  trusts  to 
be  excused  if  he  quotes  the  apology  which  was  made  for  him 
by  a  friend,  in  the  year  1769.  "  As  to  his  private  foibles,  I 
shall  only  add,  that  he  may  apply  what  a  vtry  eccentric  genius 
of  this  age  has  said  of  himself:  My  own  passions,  and  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  of  other  people  still  more,  have  led  me  aside. 
I  launched  into  the  deep  before  I  had  loaded  ballast  enough. 
If  the  ship  did  not  sink,  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard.  The 
storm  itself  threw  me  into  port."  Mr.  Wilkes,  after  he  lost 
his  election  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1790 
lived  in  considerable  retirement,  and  much  respected.  His 
literary  attainments  were  of  the  higher  order,  and  as  a  political 
controversialist,  few  men  were  equal  to  him.  Not  many  years 
before  his  death,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Wood- 
§al\  to  write  some  explanatory  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  these 
Letters,  which  by  some  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  his 
pen,  but  declined  it,  on  the  ground»  as  he  stated,  of  not.  wish- 
ing to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Mr.  Wilkes  died  Dec.  26,  1797,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
A  fac  simile  of  his  hand  writing  will  be  found  at  the  beginning, 
of  one  of  the  voliunes  of  this  work,    edit. 
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LETTER  XLVII. 

TO    THE   PRINTER    OF   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  25  il%,  1771. 

.    .  I  CONFESS  my  partiality  to  Junius,  and 

*  feel  a  considerable  pleasure  in  being  able  to  com- 
municate any  thing  to  the  pubhc,  in  support  of 
his  opinions.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  his  la»t 
letter,  concerning  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  commit  for  contempt,  is  not  m 
new  as  it  appeared  to  many  people,  who,  dazzled 
with  the  name  of  privilege^  had  never  suffered 
themselves  to  examine  the  question  fairly.  In 
the  course  ofvny  reading  this,  mornings  I  met  with 
the  following  passage  in  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  (Vol.  1st.  page  603.)  Upon 
occasion  of  a  jurisdiction  unlawfully  assumed  by 
the  house  in  the  year  1621,  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral  Noye  gave  his  opinion  as  follows.  /'  No 
doubt  but,  in  some  cases,  this  bouse  may  give 
judgment ; — in  matters  of  returns,  and  concern- 
ing members  of  our  house,  or  falling  out  in  our 
view  in  parliament;  but,  for  foreign  matters, 
knoweth  not  how  we  can  judge  it.— Knoweth 
not  that  we  have  been  used  to  give  judgment  in 
any  case,  but  those  beforementioned.'* 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject, 
says,  (page  604.)  '^  No  question  but  this  is  a 
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house  of  record,  and  that  it  hath  power  of  judi* 
cature  in  some  cases — have  power  to  judge  of 
returns  and  members  of  our  house  j  one,  no 
member,  offending  out  of  the  parliament,  ti^Aen  he 
came  hither  and  justified  itj  was  censiu'ed  for  it" 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  compare  the  opinion  of 
these  great  sages  of  the  law  with  Junius's  doc- 
trine, you  will  find  they  tally  exactly. — He  al« 
lows  the  power  of  the  house  to  commit  their 
own  members ;  (which  however  they  may  ^ossly 
abuse.)  He  allows  their  power  in  cases  where 
they  are  acting  as  a  court  of  judicature,  viz. 
elections,  returns,  &c. — and  he  allows  it  in  such 
contempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  pro- 
ceedings,  or,  as  Mr.  Noye  expresses  iU^fidling 
cut  in  dieir  view  in  parliament 

They,  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament farther  than  Junius,  either  do  not  mean 
well  to  the  public,  or  know  not  what  they  are 
doing.  The  government  of  England  is  a  go* 
vernment  of  law.  We  betray  ourselves,  we 
contradict  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  we  shake, 
the  whole  system  of  English  jurisprudence, 
whenever  wp  intrust  a  discretionary  power  over 
the  life,  liberty,  or  fortune  of  the  subject,  to  any 
man,  or  set  of  men,  whatsoever,  upon  a  presump- 
tion that  it  will  not  be  abused. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  XLVIIL 

TO   THE  PRINTER   OF  THE  PUBUC  ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  28i»%,  mi. 

Ant  man,  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
perusing  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
wiU  soon  be  convinced,  that  very  little,  if  any 
regard  at  all,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  resolutions 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  declaratory  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  even  of  what  they  call 
the  law  of  parliament.  It  will  appear  that  these 
resolutions  have  no  one  of  the  properties,  by 
which,  in  this  country,  particularly,  law  is  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  wiH  and  pleasure  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  bear  every  mark  of  a  power 
arbitrarily  assumed  and  capriciously  applied: — 
That  they  are  usually  made  in  times  of  contest, 
and  to  serve  some  unworthy  purpose  of  passion 
or  parly  j-^that  the  law  is  seldom  declared  until 
fl^&r  the  fact,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  vio- 
lated;— ^that  legislation  and  jurisdiction  are 
united  in  tibe  same  persons,  and  exercised  at  the 
same  moment ; — and  that  a  court  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  assumes  an  orfgtVttf/ jurisdic- 
tion in  a  criminal  case ; — in  short.  Sir,  to  cot 
lect  a  thousand  absurdities  into  one  mass,  '<  we 
have  a  law,  which  cannot  be  known  because  it 
is  cjp  postfactOy  the  party  is  both  legislator  and 
judge,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  without  appeal/* 
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Well  might  the  judges  say,  Tfte  taw  of  parliament 
is  above  us. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Sir,  that,  with  these 
qualifications,  tibe  declaratory  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  appear  to  be  in  per* 
petual  contradiction,  not  only  to  common  sense 
and  to  tlie  laws  we  are  acquainted  with,  (and 
which  alone  we  can  obey)  but  even  to  one  an- 
otlier.  I  was  led  to  trouble  you  with  these  ob- 
servations by  a  passage,  which,  to  speak  in  lute* 
string,  /  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  qfmg 
reading,  and  upon  which  I  mean  to  put  a  ques« 
tion  to  the  advocates  for  privilege. — On.  the  8th 
of  March^  1 704,  (vide  Journals,  Vol.  14.  p.  565.) 
the  House  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  follow- 
ing resolutions. — 1.  "  That  no  comnioner  of 
England,  committed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  breach  of  privilege  or  contempt  of  that 
house,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of  Habeas  Cor-- 
pus,  made  to  appear  in  any  odier  place,  or  heScfre 
any  other  judicature,  during  that  session  of  par- 
liament, wherein  such  person  was  so  committed." 

2.  "  That  the  Se^eant  at  Arms,  attending 
this  house  do  make  no  return  of  or  yield  any 
obedience  to  the  said  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  for  such  his  refusal,  that  he  have  the  proi- 
tection  of  the  House  of  Commons*." 

*  If  there  be  in  reality  any  such  law  in  England,  as  the  law 
^parliament,  which,  (under  the  exceptions  stated  in  my  letter 

on 
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Welbore  Ellis,  MTiat  say  you?  Is  tMsthe 
law  of  parliament  or  is  it  not  ?  I  am  a  plain 
man.  Sir,  and  cannot  follow  you  through  tbe 
phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration.  Speak  out, 
Grildrig*,— say  yes,  or  no. — If  you  say  y«,  I 
shall  then  inquire  by  what  authority  Mr.  De 
Grey,  the  honest  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  dared  to  grant  a 
'writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  for  bringing  the  bodies 
of  the  Lord  Ma3ror  and  Mr.  Oliver  before  them, 
and  why  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  made 
any  return  to  a  writ,  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had,  in  a  similar  instance,  declaimed  to  be 
unlawful. — If  you  say  nOy  take  care  you  do  not 
at  once  give  up  the  cause,  in  support  of  which 

<tfi  privil^e)  I  confegs^  after  long  deliberatioD,  I  very  much 
doubt,  it  certainly  is  not  constituted  by,  nor  can  it  be  collected 
from  the  resolutions  of  either  house,  whether  eneiciing  or 
declaratory,  I  desire  the  reader  will  compare  the  above 
resolutkin  of  the  year  17M,  with  the  Mlowing  of  the  3d  of 
April  1628.—"  Rctolved,  Tliat  the  writ  of  Hahta$  CorpM 
caimot  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man,  that  is 
committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained,  by 
the  command  of  the  King,  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  other, 
he  prajring  the  same/' 

*  The  diminutive  stature  of  Mr.  Welbore  Mis,  aflerwardii 
Lord  Mendip,  hence  in  another  place  called,  by  oiur  author, 
little  mannikin  Ellis,  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  note  in 
p.  1^  of  the  present  volume.  The  term  Grildrig  preserves 
the  same  idea,  this  being  the  name  bestowed  on  Gulliver  by 
the  gigantic  inhabitant8  of  Brobdignag.    edit. 
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you  have  so  long  and  so  labdriously  tortured 
jour  understanding.  Take  care  you  do  not 
confess  diat  there  is  no  test  by  ^hich  we  can 
distinguish, — ^no  evidence  by  which  we  can  de- 
termine,— what  is,  and  what  is  not  the  law  of 
parliament.  The  resolutions  I  have  4uoted  stand 
upon  your  journals,  imcontroverted  and  un- 
repealed;— ^they  contain  a  declaration  of  the  law 
of  parliament  by  a  court,  competent  to  the* 
question,  and  whose  decisicm,  as  you  and  Lord 
Miuisfield  say,  must  be  law,  because  there  is 
no  appeal  from  it,  and  they  were  made,  not 
hastily,  but  after  long  deliberation  upon  a  coo- 
stitutioilal  question. — What  fiirther  sanction  or 
solemnity  wiU  you  annex  to  any  resolution  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  beyond  what 
appears  upon  the  &ce  of  those  two  resolutions, 
the  legality  of  which  you  now  deny.  If  you 
say  that  parliaments  are  not  in&Uible,  and  that 
Queen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  the  vidient 
proceedings  of  that  House  of  Commons,  was 
obliged  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  them,  I  shall 
agree  with  you  very  heartily,  and  think  that 
the  precedent  ought  to  be  followed  immediately. 
But  you,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  hold  this  language, 
are  inconsistent  with  your  own  principles.  You 
have  hitherto  maintained  that  the  House  of 
Commons  are  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  privi* 
leges,  and  that  their  declaration  does,  ipsofactOy 
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constitute  the  law  of  parliAmeiit;  yet  qow  you 
confess  that  parliaments  are  fiillible,  and  that 
their  resolutions  may  be  iOegal,  consequently 
that  their  resolutions  do  not  ccmstitttte  the  law 
of  parliament.  When  the  King  was  urged  to 
dissolve  the  present  parliament,  yoir  advised 
him  to  tdl  his  subjects,  that  he  was  ear^  not 
to  assume  any  i^  those  p&wers^  which  Ihe  eonsUtu^ 
Hon  Jiad  placed  in  other  hands,  &c«  Tet  Queen 
Anne^  it  s^ms,  was  justified  in  exerting  her 
prerogative  to  stop  a  House  of  CommonB,  whose 
proceedings,  compared  with  those  of  tlie  asseou 
Uy,  of  which  you  are  a  most  worthy  member^ 
were  the  perfection  of  justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinlJi  of  nonsense  does  a  man 
involve  himself  who  labours  to  maintain  false- 
hood  by  argument?  How  much  better  would 
it  become  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  speak  plainly  to  the  people,  and  tell  us  at 
once,  that  their  mU  must  be  oheyedf  nut  because 
it  is  ktoifiU  and  reasonablcr  but  because  it  is  their 
tt^fA  Their  constituents  would  have  a  better 
opinion  of  their  candour,  and,  I  promise  you, 
not  a  worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

rarL0  JVfftiA. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

to  HIS   GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  OaAPTON^. 
MY  LORD,  M  June,  mL 

The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the 
gracious  Prince,  who  governs  this  country  with 
no  Itss  honour  to  hisiself  than  satisfaction  to 
his  subjects,  and  who  restores  joa  to  yoxrr  rank 
under  his  standard,  wXt  save  yoo  from  a  multi- 
tude of  reproaches*  The  attention  I  should 
have  paid  to  your  failings  is  involuntarily  attract- 
ed to  the  hand  that  rewards  them;  and  though 
I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  royal  judgment,  as  to 
affirm,  that  the  fitvour  of  a  King  can  remove 
mounteins  of  in&my,  it  serves  to  lessen  at  leasts 
&T  undoubtedly  it  divides  the  burthen.  While'' 
I  remember  how  much  is  due  to  his  sacred  dta- 
racter^  I  cannot,  with  any  decent  a]^pearance 
of  propriety,  call  you  the  meanest  and  the 
basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I  protest,  my* 
Lord,  I  do  not  think  you  so.  You  wiU  have  a 
dangerous  rival,  in  that  kind  of  fiime  to  which 
you  have  hitherto  so  hap{Mly  directed  your  am- 

*  The  anthor,  in  Private  Note,  No.  35.  speaking  of  thift 
letter,  says,  "  I  am  strangely  partial  to  tiie  ibdoscd  It  is 
finiihed  with  the  utmost  care.  If  I  find  myaeifwwitaken  in  mj 
judgment  of  diis  paper,  I  positively  will  nerer  write  again/' 
The  reader  will  doubtless  give  the  writer  full  credit  far  the 
correctness  of  his  ojwpion  ia  die  present  instwioa,    snir. 
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bition^  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living,  who 
thinks  you  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to 
be  trtisbsd  \fith  fmy  shore  in.  his  govcrament. 
I. confess  you  have  great  intrinsic  merit;  but 
take  care  you  do  not  value  it  too  highly «  Con« 
sider  how  much  of  it  would  have  be^n  lost  to. 
the  Woild,  if  the  King  had  not  graciously  aflixed 
his  stamp,  and  given  it  currency  among  his 
subjectsl  If  it  be  true  that  a  virtuous  man, 
struggling  witfi  adversity,  be  a  scene  worthy  of 
fide  ^ods,  the  glorious  contention,  between  you 
and  the  best  of  Princes,  deserves  a  circle^ 
equally  attentive  and  respectable.  I  think  I 
already  see  other  gods  rising  from  the  earth  to 
behold  it. 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion. 
The  King  is  determined^  that  our  abilities  shall 
not  be  lost  to  society.  The  perpetration  and 
description  of  new  crimes  will  find  employment 
^r- us  both.  My  Lord,  if  the  persons,  who 
have  been  loudest  in  their  professions  of  pa- 
triotism, had  done  their  duty  to  the  public  with 
the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  that  I  did,  I 
will  not  assert  that  government  would  have  re-, 
covered  ijts,dignity>  but  at  least  our  gracious 
Sover€dgn  must,  have  spared  his  sabjects  this 
last  insislt*,  which,  if  there  be  any  ffk^g  le& 

^.  The  BidKe  wa&  htdy  appointed  Lord  PHtj  SeaL     Aurii^R. 

He  sttcceeded.Lord  SaflUk  who  ted  just  tak»jpgiie*iwn  ^ 

B-2  the 
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madbg^loB^  tbgy  v^  rdMii%  more  than  evth  ike 
real  injuries  they  received  fSrom  every  measure 
tf  ytKfif  Grace's  administratic^.  In  vain  would 
be  have  looked  round  him  for  another  character 
fsd  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfidd  siirinka 
from  his  principles*; — ^his  ideas'  c£  government 
perhaps  go  fiirther  than  your  own^  but  his  heart 
£sgraces  the  theory  (^  his  understanding. — 
Charles  Fox  is  yet  in  blossom;  and  as  for  Mr. 
Wedderbume,  there  is  something  about  him, 
which  even  treachery  cannot  trust.  For  the 
present  therefore,  the  best  of  Princes  must  have 
contented  himself  with  Lord  Sandwich.-~Yoa 
\^ould  long  since  have  received  your  fiial  das'- 
mission  and  reward;  and  I»  my  Lord^  who  do 

the  p«t  ef  Uie  home  depiartmeiit,  upM  tbe  MugnfttioD  of  the 
EMofHafirtx.    WIT. 

*  Herefent^  Loiii  Mansfidd's  call  of  the  houie  upoa  the 
ntlject  of  the  opinioQ>  of  the  jiidget,  ia  oomcqucnce  of  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  upon  WbodTalTs  trial*— which  embraced  the 
qtieslion  whether  juries  were  judges  of  die  6ct  alone,  or  of  the 
laar  ettijunetively-.  An  importent  aaotiad  was  expected,  hot 
his  Ltedtfiip,  aa  our  autiMr  stotes  it,  $krmk  ffom  thot^riiici* 
plea  he  had  advanced,  and  merely  informed  the  house  that  he 
had  left  a  paper  with  their  derk,  containing  the  unanimoua 
judgment  of  the  cotut  of  Bug's  Bench  upon  the  rerdict  in 
*\|ttastkm>  joid  the  doctrine  it  nece«aiily  emhraeed;  and  tha» 
tha&v  Lordships  were  welcoaie  to  copies  of  it  if  they  chos& 

See  the  whole  detailed  together,  with  Lord  Camden's  counter 
pa|M  in^Editor's  notte^  Vol.  I  p.  14,  See  also  MisccOaaeoitt 
Letters^  No.  lxxxii.    koit. 
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not  esteem  ycxi  the  8M>re  &x  the  fai^  office  you 
pQssess,  would  wiUii)^  (uave  followed  you  to 
jour  retirement.  There  is  surely  something 
fibguUdy  benevolent  in  the  ditrtcter  of  our 
Sovereign^  From  the  moment  he  ascended  the 
throne,  there  is  no  crime»  of  which  humaq 
nature  is  c^able^  (and  I  eall  upon  the  Re- 
eorder*  to  witness  it)  that  has  npt  a]^[>eared 
venial  in  his  sightt.  With  any  other  Prioce^ 
the  shameful  desertion  of  him,  in  the  midst 
of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had  created, 
— ^in  the  very  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  fimded 
be  saw  the  throne  already  surrounded  by  men  of 
virtue  and  abilities,  would  have  outweighed 
the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  hia 
M^esty  is  fiiU  of  justice,  and  understands  the 
doctrine  of  comp^oisations.  He  remembera  with 
giatitttdehow  soon  you  had  accoiHinodAted  youf 
nmnla  to  the  seeeseities  ai  hit  service  (—how 
diearfuUy  yeu  had  abandoned  the  engi^m^uta 
Qf  private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most 
solemn  pcofbsaioos  to  the  puhUc.  The  sacrifieft 
of  Lord  Chatham  was  not  lost  upon  him.  Even 
the  cowardice  and  perfidy  pf  deserting  him  may 

.  «  Jht  VOs  Chief  JMstice  ]Bjrve  w|8«  sit  th^  Hmh  8«foider  of 

1/NldpD.      EDIT. 

t  The  Mboi  here  morf  ^wticubrly  aQudes  tp  tfa«  paid«a 
of  li'Quiri^  and  the  Kennedy  V  S^  LeUer  viu«  VoL  .  p.  IM. 
and  note,  p.  1 11,    bdit. 
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hftve  done  you  no  dtsservice  in  his  esteem^  Hbe 
instance  waa  painfiil^  but  the  paanctpl^  miglit 
pleai^e. 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate^: while 
you  flattered  the  man.  The  expulsion  of :  Mr. 
Wilkes  predetermined  in  the  cabinetj-^^e 
power  of  depriving  the  subject  of  his  birthrigltt^ 
attributed  to  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  ;-~the  constitution  impudently  in- 
vaded by  the  House  of  Commons  j — the  right  of 
defending  it  treacherously  renounced  by  the 
House  of  Lords* : —These  are  the  strokes,  my 
Lord,  which^  in  the  present  reign,  recomm^d 
to  office,  and  constitute  a  minister.  They  would 
have  determined  your  Sovereign's  judgment, 
if  they  had  maide  no  impression  upon  his  heart. 
We  need  not  look  for  any  other  speeies  of  merit 
to  account  for  his  taking  the  e^liest  oppMrttm^ 
to  recall  you  to  his  councils.  Yet  yoii  have  other 
merit  in  abundance.^— Mr.  Hlne,<!— the  {lake 
of  Portland,^^and  Mr.  Yorke. — Breach  of  trast« 
robbery,  and  murdert.    You  would  think  it  a 

*  See  pages  140.  et  seq.  of  this  vol 
t  These  points  have  all  been  noticed  before — they  relate,  to 
Hine's  patent  place ;  Inglewood-forest,  &c.  in  Cumberland, 
granted  to  Sir  James  Lowtber  by  the  crown,  although  it  hiad 
been  in  ppssession  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  family  for  seyenly 
years ; — and  the  suicide  of  Cbaries  Yorke,  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  shot  himself  from  political  chagrip,  iinmediately  afte^^ 
Ilia  appointment    edit, 
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iKiompfiment  to  your  galkntry,  if  I  added  riapi^ 
to  the  catalogue  i— but  the  stile  of  your  amours 
secures  you  from  resistance.  I  know  how  well 
these  several  charges  have  been  defended.  Ill 
Ae  first  instance,  the  breach  of  trust  is  supposed 
to  have  been  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
affirms  upon  his  honour,  (and  so  may  the  gift 
of  smiling  never  depart  from^  him!)  that  yocr 
reserved  no  part  of  Mr.  Hine*s  purchase-money 
for  your  own  use,  but  that  every  shflliiig  of  it 
was  scrupulously  prid  to  governor  Burgoyne.-^-*i 
Make  haste,  my  Lord,-'attother^ent,-appI}ed 
in  time,  m^^  keep  the  Oaks*  in  the  fetoily.-^ 
ff  Hotj  ffirnham  Wood,  I  fear,  must  corte  to 
the  Maearanii.        • 

.  The  Duke  of  FoKland  was  in  Kfe  your 
eaiiiest  friend*  In  defence  of  faii^  jfroperty  he 
had  ncj^ng  to  plead,  but  e^ty  against  Sir 
James  Lowther,,  and  prescription  against  the 
crownl.  You  felt  fer  your  friend;  btit  the  km 
musllake  its  c^urse^  Posterity  will  scarce  believe 
that  Lord  Bute's  son-in-law  had  barely  interest 

*  A  superb  villa  of  CoL  Burgoyne,  about  tbis  time  adver- 
tised  for  sale. 

t  The  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Christie  who  was  the 
auctionieer  empbyeJ  to  sell  the  estate,    edit. 

X  Sir  James  Lowther  was  son-in-law  to  Lord  Bata  by  0ie 
marria^ofone  of  his  daughters.    Eorr.   « 
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jpgpjigh  at  the  treasury  to  get  his  gxanfcconir 
pl^j^  before  the  general  election** 

Enough  has  been  said  of  that  detestable 
fnanisaction>  which  ended  in  the  death  pf  Mr. 
yoi:I?e, — I  cannot  speak  of  it  without  horror 
and  compassioD.  To  excuse  yourself,  you  pubf 
lidy  iinpeach  your  acconq)lice,  and  to  hi$  miad 
perhaps  the  accusation  may  be  flattery.  But  iu 
inurder  you  are  both  principals.  It  was  once 
f  q^estio^  of  emulation,  and  if  the  event  had 
sot  disappointed  the  immediate  schemes  of  th^ 
iJpset,  it  might  still  have  been  a  hopeful  sulgect 
Cf  jest  and  merriment  between  you* 

This  letter,  my  Lord,  is  ofdy  a  pre&ce  to 
my  future  correspondence.  Thie  ywminiter  of 
tb^  summer  shall  be  dedicated  to  your  amuse- 
ment I  mean  now  and  th^n  to  redeye  tha 
severity  of  your  mornii^  studies,^  ^nd  to  ptrepkr« 
you  for  the  business  of  the  d^^y.  Without  pre« 
tjending  to  more  than  Mr.  Bradsh^w'i  siocerifyt 
you  may  rely  upon  my  at^iM^neiit  tfi.)Qiifli  M 
yo|i  are  in  office. 

Will  your  Grace  forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to 

,        .  '•,  ■  -         «  «. 

*  It  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  letter^  that  (I^Duk^'ii 
gijIciiiHftiWt  pKOTe4  iatj^l  to  the  ^raoL  |t  lofjjf^  j^ke  fbe 
hurry  and  confusp^ii  of  a  yoyiig  bighin^^nmn«  vb9  tilpes  % 
(^«  #i|illgt  ^  ^^919^  t^  pHr9^  «nd  Watch  behind  bipn*-- 
And  yet  the  Duke  wi\p  lUI  pld  fl!j|fi)d^ ; 
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express  some  apxiety  far  a  mfoi,  wIk^  I  knotr 
yon  do  not  love?  My  Ix>rd  Weymouth  hut 
cowardice  to  plead,  and  a  desertion  of  a  later 
date  than  your  own.  You  know  the  privy  seal 
was  intended  for  him }  and  if  yoi)  ccmsider  the 
dignity  of  the  post  he  deserted,  you  will  hardly 
think  it  depent  to  quarter  him  on  Mr.  Rigby. 
Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  Lord;— w  rather 
he  must  have  wine*.  If  you  deny  faio)  the  cup, 
there  will  be  no  keeping  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  winistry,  JUNIUS.  : 

LETTER  L, 

TO  HIS  ORACE  THE  nUKE  OP  ORAFMN. 

MY  LORD,  9  Jufy,   1771, 

The  influence  of  your  Grace's  fortune 
still  seems  tp  preside  over  the  treasury. — The 
genius  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr.  Robinsonf. 

*  Lord  Wejrmooth,  upon  deserting  tl^  rainittfy,  was  soe^ 
oeedpd  io  tbe  foreign  department  by  tbe  JQari  of  Itocbfon). 
The  former  nobleman  resigned  Dec.  19,  1770,  and  the  Duke 
<rf:  Grafton  on  the  preceding  38th  of  January.  Lord  W— -'f 
attachment  to  the  bottle  fumislies  the  ground  for  the  imagery 
yhih  which  tfaie  letter  concludes,    snir. 

t  By  an  intercepted  letter  firom  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
Nuy  it  appeared^  thgt  thejriends  qfgasenment  were  io  be  ter^ 
adtre  in  supporting  the  ministerial  nomination  of  diierift. 

AllTUOa. 

Robinson  ma  now  tnaswy  secvetary,  and  iHod  the  samo 

post 
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How  remaiicable  it  is,  (and  I  speak  of  it  not^a^ 
natter  of  reproach,  but  as  something  peculiaF 
to  your  character)  that  you  have  never  yet 
formed  a  fiiendship,  which  has  not  been  &tal  to 
the  object  of  it,  nor  adopted  a  cause,  to  wliicli, 
one  way  or  other,  you  have  not  done  mischief. 
Your  attachment  is  infamy  while  it  lasts,  apd 
which  ever  way  it  turns,  leaves  ruin  and  dis« 
grace  behind  it.  The  deluded  girl,  who  yields 
to  such  a  profligate,  even  while  he  is  constant, 
forfeits  her  reputation  as  well  as  her  innocence, 
and  finds  herself  abandoned  at  last  to'  misery 

and  diame. Thus  it  happened  with  the  best 

of  Princes.  Poor  Dingley  too*l~J[  pwtest  I 
hardly  know  ^n^ich  of  them  we  ou^t  most  to 
lament;— The  unhappy  man  who  sinks  under 
the  sense  of  his  dishonour,  or  .him  who  survi^ies 
it  Characters,  so.  finished,  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  panegyric.  Death  has  fixed-  his 
seal  upon  Dingley,  and  you,  my  Lord,  have 
set  your  maik  upon,  the  other. 

The  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  King^ 

post  of  confidential  agent  to  Lord  North,  thai  Bradahaw  had 
befoie  fiUed  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,    edit. 

*  Dingley  was  now .  juat  dead :  and  oUr  author  insiiiaatea. 
(hat  be  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  baviqg  been 
aocmilemptiMiialy  treated  at  the  preqeding  eicction  for  Middle* 
iex;^  in  which«  as  already  obserrcd^  VoL  I.  p.  }17>  be  bad 
oftred  himself  a  candidate  at  the  request  of  the  Dukf.  aC 
Giaftofi*  but  coidd  not  obtain  eve^  a  ii0mj|iatiQiL    w^ 
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was  SO  unkindly  received,  that  I  believe  I  shall 
never  presume  to  trouble  his  Majesty,  in  that 
^Ay»  again.  But  my  zeal  for  his  service  is  su* 
)>erior  to  neglect,  and  like  Mr.  Wilkes's  patriou 
€ism,  thrives  by  persecution.  Yet  his  Majesty 
is  much  addicted  to  useful  reading,  and,  if  I 
am  not  ilUnibrmed,  has  honoured  the  Public 
AdveirHser  with  particular  attention.  I  hav(e 
endeavoured  therefore,  and  not  without  success, 
(as  perhaps  you  may  remember)  to  furnish  it 
with  such  interesting  and  edifying  intelligehce, 
as  fsrobably  would  not  reach  him  through  any 
ddier  chimnel.  T^e  services  you  have  done  die 
nation, — ^your  integrity  in  office,  and  signal 
fidelity  to  your  approved  good  master,  have  been 
fiutbfully  recorded.  Nor  have  his  own  virtues 
been  entirely  neglected.  Tliese  letters,  my. 
liWd,  are  read  in  other  countries  and  in  other 
languages)  and  I  think  I  may  afihm  without 
vianity,  that  the  gracious  character  of  the  best 
qS  Princes  is  by  this  time  not  only  perfectiiy 
known  to  his  subjects,  but  tolerably  well  under- 
stood  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  this  respect 
alone,  I  have  tbe  advantage  of  Mr.  Whitehead*. 
His  plan,  I  think,  is  too  narrow.  He  seems  to 
mami&cture  his  verses  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
hero,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  them, 

♦  Poet^Aureat  of  tl»  day.    kdit. 
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•nd^  that  his  meaning  may  npt  be  exported  in 
fiM^ign  bottoms,  sets  all  translation  at  defiancs. 
Your  Grace's  re-appointm$nt  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  wa«  announced  to  the  public  by  the 
ominous  return  of  Lord  Bute  to  this  country*. 
When  that  noxious  planet  approaches  England^ 
he  never  fails  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence 
filong  with  him.  The  King  already  feels  thp 
;na%Dant  effect  of  your  influence  over  his 
oouncils.  Your  former  administration  made 
J&f*  Wilkes  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  Re* 
presentative  of  Middlesex.  Yoiir  iiext  appeafir 
fmcQ  IP  (^ce  is  marked  with  his  flection  to  the 
phfievalty.  In  whatever  measure  you  are  i^on# 
f^rjBed,  you  are  not  only  disappointed  of  success^ 
)>ut  alwf^s  contrive  to  mjike.  the  government  of 
the  best  of  Princes  .contemptible  in  his  own 
eyest  and  ridiculoiis  to  the  whole  world.  Making 
«U  due  aUovance  for  the  eflfect  of  the  minister's 
deciared  interposition,  Mr.  Robinson's  activityt^ 

.  *  Fvcm  the  ooDliaent,  over  a  part  tf  which  he  (yi^l^erBfiof 
iiome  time  tra?ellixig.    edit. 

t  Junius  was  charged  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  95 
by  a  more  recent  opponent,  with  having  ''  debased  his  pre* 
tensioBB  to  greatness  by  engagingunsuccessfuliy  tii  ckypolitic^.'* 
He  however,  does  not  «ppmr  to  have  been  the  qqIj  nrnrnvn^ 
ful  politician  who  had  j^nged  into  the  mice  ef  metfopglitei 
politics,  as  the  following  letter  from  that  celebrated  chnracter 
Jack  Bobinson,  will  evince.  It  was  written  during  the  election 
orsfaerifiofLqwisil,apdistl|staIhidedtoiateaotetop.S49. 

»  Mr. 
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mA  Mt.  HmneV  new  zeal  in  m^port  of  adAi^* 
nifltmtioa*)  we  dtiU  want  the  getthis  ef  the  Dake 
^  Gi^oik^  to  account  for  cotiunittifig  tiie  wftde 
interast  of  government  in  the  city,  te  &e  eoii^ 
duct  of  Mr.  Harley.  I  wiU  nofe  bear  hard  upoik 
ytar  fiiithful  friend  and  emissary  Mr*  Toudiet^ 

"Mr.  Robinson  presenu  his  ceinpltiiienl»  to  Mr.  Sntitli. 
Mr.  Harky  meets  his  waitl  publicly  to  day«  to  support  Alder- 
men l^ombe  and  Kirkman.  The  friends  of  government  wiU 
be  vcfry  active,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  you  WiU  et&tt 
youndf  to  the  utmost  of  y0iir  poTTe^  to  support  tfiose  atderaieni 
It  is  tkougbt  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  push  the  poU  to 
day  with  as  many  friends  as  possible,  therefore  it  is  desired 
tkt  you  Witt  puxime  that  conduct.  Mr.  Hariey  Wffl  be  wif  in 
the  dty  to  day,  and  to  be  heard  of  at  hSa  counCing^heuM  ia 
BHdge-yard,  BacUenbury,  and  if  you,  cr  atM^  ptraoa  aa  you 
iMnstin  this  matter,  couM  see  him  to  consult  thereof,  it  migfaa 
bb  beneficial  to  the  cause. 

''Tuesday  Morning,  35th  June,  1771,  six  o^dock. 

"*  To  Baj.  Smith)  Esq.^ 

"  I,  RcbiAson/' 

Thk  letter,  intended  for  Mr.  Btqjamin  Smith,  the  ptftnet 
•f  Mr.  Alderman  Nash,  of  Cannon-«treet)  was,  throu^  the 
mistake  of  the  mesaenger,  delivered  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Budge- 
raw,  who  pubtished  it,  together  with  on  iJkiavit  as  to  itt 
verity,  #hich  had  such  an  cflect  on  the  election,  that  Mr. 
BbBj  whoat  die  Ume  was  ftmrth  on  the  pd],  was  ultimatlefy 
r«t«rmed  as  one  of  die  riieriffi  of  London,  in  conjunction  witik 
Mr.  Wilkes,  another  of  the  candidates  for  that  important 
offlce;    fcorK 

*  Hbnfe  had  long  zealously  (bugfat  on  the  side  of  the 
(taunchert  WfiSgs,  and  wasan  active  maosber  of  die  sodety 

for 
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for  I  kiiow  thedifficadtiesof  bis<|itaation»  mA 
that  a  few  lotterjr  tickets  are  of  use  to  jbis  oeoO'« 
nonoby*  There  is  a  proverb  concerning  perS9i«» 
in  the  predicament  of  this  gefitleman^  wjiich 
however  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  him.  Th^ 
cmnmence  dupes^  and  fnish  knaves.  Now  Mr* 
Touchet's  character  is  uniform.  lam  convinced 
that  his  sentiments  never  depended  upon  his 
circumstances^  andthat,  in  the  most  prosperous 
state  of  his  fortune,  he  was  always  the  very 
quan  he  is  at  present.-^But  was  there  np  pth^^r 
penon  of  rank  and  consequence  in  the  dty^ 

for  the  support  of  the  BID  of  Big^  which  had  just  diischarged , 
Wilkes's  debts.  Alderman  Oliver^  who  had.afao  been  a» 
Mslsus  an  advocate  on.the  sameside,  and  bad'sufered  hiiii« 
self  to  be  oommitted  wUh  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Tower*  in 
support  of  his  principles,  for  some  reason  or  other  became  at 
^  this  time  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Wilkes,  afiected  to  rival 
bin,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of  sheriff  if  M^lkes 
weieaUowed  to  be  his  colleague.  Home  joinedwithlV^wnshend, 
and  the  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Righls  became 
divided  into  two  grand  parties.  . , 

Wilkes  united  with  Alderman  Bull  in  proposing  himself  fisr . 
a^  shrievalty,  and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  between  them . 
^itlr  Ohvar,  Kirkman,  and  Plumbe,  obtained  a  large  majmity . 
bob  fiar  himself  and  his  coUeagae,  leaving  Oliver,  diougb  . 
nqpppited  by  all  the  eflbrts  of  Home,  the  fewest  on  th^ 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  thus  poraped  by 
Home,  and  which  was  fiital  to  the  popular  cause,  that  Juhivs 
chose  to  represent  him  as  bribed  by  the  ministry,    edit* 
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/ij^Am  govenunent  ootild  confide  in^  but  a' 
TtaUttiom  JacolHte  ?  Did^6u  ittHgiiie  that  the 
iriiole  body  oi  the  Dtae^ters*,  that  the  whdie 
Wfaig-'interest  of  Londdn  would  attend  at  tha 
kvee^  and  submit  to  the  directions  of  a  notorioCift 
Jacobite?  Was  there  no  Whig  magistnite  in 
&e  city^  to  whom  the  servants  of  Geclrge  the 
tiiird  oould  intrust  the  managemenir  of  a  bnsi* 
tfess,  sa  very  interesting  to  thefr  master  as  the 
ddction  of  shenfiGs?  Is  thare  no  room  at  Su 
James's  but  fix*  Scotditnen  and  Jacdbites  ?  My 
Lofd,  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  nncerity 
of  Mr.  Harley's  attachment  to  his  Majesty^s 
government.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  re^,  I  have  seen  still  gieater  cont»« 
Actions  reconciled.  The' principles  €£  these 
ii^drthy  Jacdbites,  are  not  M  absurd  as  theyliaye 
been  represented.  Their  ideas  of  divine  right 
are  not  90.  much  annexed  to  the  person,  or  fiunily^ 
ail  to  the  political  chieuracter  of  the  Sovereign. 
Had  there  ever  been  an  honest  man  among  llie 
iStuarts^  his  Majesty's  present  fiiends  would  have 
been^  Whigs  upon  priuciple^  But  the  conversion 
<^  the  best  lofPriiice?  has  removed  their  scruples« 
They  have  forgiven  him  the  sins  of  his  Hanove* 
rian  ancestors,  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  the 

*  The  faniily  of  die  Harleys  were  originally  dissenters, 
and  the  ailuMon  ia  to  Uiis  fact    edit. 


Head  ef  a  true  Shmrt  In  yon,  my  Lord,  Oi^ 
tin  hehdUi  with  n  kind  of  ptedSitcdon,  trttidi 
lk0rd«!hi  u{Km  kyaltyi  the  natural  representatire 
«f  th^  iBnstrioiis  Amty.  The  mode  of  yout 
descent  ftdm  Charles  the  second  is  only  a  bar  t» 
your  l^retett^ns  to  the  crown,  and  nd  way  in^ 
(terruptsF  the  regularity  of  your  succ  Afei<ai  to  aB 
tiie  virtue^  of  the  Stuatts. 

Thd  unfortunate  access  of  the  rei^rend 
life.  Homers  endeavours,  in  suppcnrt  tf  llie  nii- 
niMerial  noniinfition  of  sheriA,  will  I  fear  Ob« 
stmct  tns  pp^etment.  Permit  me  to  reeomnieilhi 
him  to  your  Grace's  protection.  You  w3l  find 
faim  copiou%  gifted  with  those  quaUtiW  Of  tlMft 
heart,  which  usually  diMct  you  in  <he  didliee  «f 
your  friendships.  He  too  was  Mr.  Wilkes^ 
ffiend,  and  as  intapeMe  M  you  are  of  the  Kberal 
rMeatment  of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  XiOi^d,— 
it  was  the  SoKfatfy,  vindictive  maKotf  of  a  mend:', 
brooding  ov«  d^  iitffllMeA  of  his  fi^efid,  Mt8 
he  thought  they  (jp^kened  into  piMie  VSk  i  and 
feastHig  with  a  rancorous  rapture,  upoit  Ae 
sordid  catalogue  of  his  distrt^i^ses*.  Now,  let 
him  go  back  to  his  eloisten  "tht  ^Ku^b  iA  ^ 
propel-  retreat  for  him.  In  his  pr&lciple»  fac?  ii^ 
already  ^  Bishop; 

The  mention  of  this  mstfi  has  mdvtfd  itk 

*  See  Editor's  nple  to  Utt^  lh.    ^sm* 
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from  my  natural  moderation.  Let  me  return  to 
your  Grace.  You  are  the  pillow,  upon  which 
I  am  determined  to  rest  all  my  resentments* 
What  idea  can  the  best  of  Sovereigns  form  to 
himself  of  his  own  government? — ^in  what  re- 
pute can  he  conceive  that  he  stands  with  his 
people,  when  he  sees,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that,  whatever  be  the  office,  the  sus- 
picion of  his  £ivour  is  &tal  to  the  candidate,  and 
thgit^  when  the  party  he  wishes  well  to  has  the 
Surest  prospect  of  success,  if  his  royal  inclina- 
tion should  unfortunately  be  discovered,  it  drops 
like  an  acid,  and  turns  the  election.  This  event, 
among  others,  may  perhaps  contribute,  to  open 
his.  M^6sty'8  eyes  to  his  real  honour  and  in- 
terest. In  spite  of  all  your  Grace's  ingenuity, 
he. may  at  last  perceive  the  inconvenience  of 
selecting,  with  such  a  curious  felicity,  every 
villain  in  the  nation  to  fiU  the  various  depart- 
ments of  his  government.  Yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  confine  him  in  the  choice  either  of  his 
footmen  or  his  friends. 

JUNIUS. 


VOL.  U. 
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LETTER  LI. 

F&OM   T0£  RBTERfiMD   MR.   HORNB  TO   JUNIUS. 

SIR,  13  Jttfy,  nil. 

FarcEj  Comedy^  and  Tragedy^ — 
WiUceSj  Footej  and  Junius*  ^  united  at  the  same 
time,  against  one  poor  Parson,  are  fearM  odds. 
The  two  former  are  only  labouring  in  their  vo- 
cation, and  may  equally  plead  in  excuse,  that 
their  aim  is  a  livelihood.  I  admit  the  plea  for 
the  second;  his  is  an  honest  calling,  and  my 
clothes  were  lawful  game ;  but  I  cannot  so 
readily  approve  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  commend  him 
for  making  patriotism  a  trade,  and  a  fraudulent 
trade.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius?  the 
^rave,  the  solemn,  the  didactic!  ridicule,  in* 
deed,  has  been  ridiculously  called  the  test  of 
truth  ;  but  surely  to  confess  that  you  lose  your 
natural  moderation  when  mention  is  made  of  the 
man,  does  not  promise  much  truth  or  justice 
when  you  speak  of  him  yourself. 

You  charge  me  with  <*  a  new  zeal  in  support 
of  administration,'*  and  with  ^^  endeavours  in 

*  Foote,  availing  himself  of  the  growing  unpopularity  of 
Mr.  Home  at  the  present  moment,  had  ventured  to  caricature 
him  oh  the  stage.  While  therefore  Mr.  Home  pretends  to 
tremble  beneath  the  comic  eflforts  of  Foote  and  the  tragic  eflbrts 
of  Junius,  he  still  wishes  the  world  to  regard  Wilkes's  op- 
position to  him  as  a  mere/arce.    edit. 
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support  of  the  ministend  nomiiiatian  of  Sierifi^'' 
The  reputation  which  jour  talents  have  de* 
iervedly  gained  to  the  signature  of  Junius, 
draws  from  me  a  repty,  which  I  disdained  tQ 
give  to  tiie  anonymous  lies  of  Mr.  Wiljkes.  You 
make  frequent  use  of  the  ward  Cienfieman  ;  I 
only  call  myself  a  Mtm,  and  desire  up  other 
distinction :  if  you  are  eitlier,  you  are  bowd 
to  make  good  your  charges,  or  to  confess  that 
you  have  done  me  a  hasty  injustice  upon  no  gu^* 
thorHy. 

I  put  the  matter  fiurly  to  issue. — I  say,  th^l; 
so  far  from  any  new  "  zeal  in  support  of  adw« 
nistration,"  I  am  possessed  with  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  tiiieir  measures :  and  that  I   hgvf 
ever  shewn  myself,  and  am  still  ready,  iQ  any 
rational  manner,  to  lay  down  all  I  have — my 
li&,  in  opposition  to  those  measures.    I  say, 
that  I  have  not,  and  never  have  had  any  com«> 
munication  or  connexion  of  any  kind,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  any  courtier  or  ministerial 
man,  or  any  of  their  adherents :  that  I  lyever 
have  received,  or  solicited,  or  expected,  or  d^* 
sired,  or  do  now  hope  for,  any  reward  of  any 
sort,  from  any  party  or  set  of  men  in  adminis- 
tration or  opposition ;  I  say,  that  I  never  used 
any  *^  endeavours  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  SheriflS.'*    Tliat  I  did  not  solicit 
any  one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of 
the  candidates }  nor  employ  any  other  person 

s  2 
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to  solicit :  and  that  I  did  not  write  one  single 
iine  or  word  in  favour  of  Messrs.iPlumbe  and 
Kirkitian^,  whom  I  understand  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  ministry.—— 

You  are  Bound  to  refute  what  I  here  advance, 
or  to  lose  your  credit,  for  veracity :  ^  You  mus^ 
produce  i&cts}  surmise  i^nd  general  abuse,  in 
iiowever  elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pa£S  for 
proofs.  You  have  every  advantage,  and  I  have 
every  disadvantage :  you  are  unknown,  I  give 
my  name :  all  parties,  both  in  and  out.  of  ad- 
ninistca^oii,  have  their  reasons  (which  I  ^hall 
r^te  hereafter)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes 
against  me :  and  the  popular  prejudice  is  as 
strongly  in  your  favour,  as  it  is  violent  against 
the  Parsont. 

♦  Plumbc  and  Kirkman  were  the  rerf  government  candi* 
dates  for  the  shrievalty.  Oliver  stood  alone.  Yet  Juntas, 
availing  himsdf  of  this  last  gentleman's  opposition  to  Wilkes, 
was  shrewdly  desirous  of  impressing  on  the  ^orld  an  idea  tliat 
they  had  all  been  supported  by  government  with  a  view  of 
throwing  out  Wilkes  and  his  avowed  colleague  BuD.    edit. 

t  Tliis  paragraph  Mr.  Home  was  accused  of  borrowing 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  author  of  False  Delicacy,  and  several 
other  dramatic  pieces,  as  will  af^ar  from  the,fo)lowing  letter 
addressed  to  that  gentleman : — 

For  the  Public  Advertiser. 
TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HORNB. 
SIR,  Jufy2SMh  I77h 

Happbhing  to  be  at  a  distance  from  London,  your 
letter  to  Junius  did  nut  fall  into  my  hands  till  yesterday) 
when  I  confess  I  read  it  with  equal  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion; and  though  it  may  W  inconsistent  with  the  generosity  of 

an 
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Singular  as  my  present  situation  is,  it  is 
neither  painful,  nor  was  it  unforeseen.  He  is 
not  fit  for  public  business  who  does  not  even 
at  his  entrance  prepare  his  mind  foji  such  an 

an  Englishman  to  strike  the  fallen,  there  is. something  so  pef 
cuharly  unmanly  in  your  conduct,  that  it  is  impossible  to  let 
you  csG^e  without  some  memorandums  of  your  judgment  when 
the  case  is,  and  when  the  case  is  not  your  own. 

Do  you  remember.  Sir,  Friday,  April  30,  1771,  when  you 
harangued  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  for  three  tedious  hours 
at  the  assembly  room  at  Mile-End ;  when  you  urged  random 
accusations  yourself  against  others  for  their  supposed  connection 
with  govenunent ;  when  you  particularly  attacked  Mr.  Kellj^ 
as  the  immediate  chamipion  -of  admii|k|8tration,  and  affirmed 
with  gr^t  pathos, that  be. was  em^oyed  at  the  soldier's  trial  a| 
GuikUbrd  pQ  yin4ic^te,.the  .wiinton  effusion  ^of  inpocent  blood. 

I  have  no  connection  with  Mr.  Kelly,  .Sir,  nor  do  I  by  any 
means  profess  mys^lifof  hiB^Utic»l  faiths :  But  if  fame  says 
true,  he  has..been  no  apostat^  to  his  principles;  has  be.trayed 
no  friendship;  and  I  introduce  him  solely  here,  that  the 
world  may  see  how  conformable  the  t^nor  of  Mr.  Home's 
conduct  is  to  the  candour  of  his  professions..  The  following. 
Sir,  is  your  speech  relative  to  the  Guildford  aflS^r :  • 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  give  you  an  account  of  Maclean's 
trials  because  the  JM(}gei(w:ba4  its  being^ken  down  by  any 
one  except  it  was gaDerntn^-^lthdi^  never  been  published— A 
very  false  account  of  this  trial  has  indeed  beoi  published  by 
Mr.  Ketty,  who  W9Bpaid  and  brought  down  to  Guildford  for 
that  purpose,  and  who  had  lodgings  taken  for  him  there,  and 
vho  was  familiarly  conversant  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
I  shall  not  n^ention  now,  lest  it  should  seem  to  proceed  fron^ 
reaentraent  in  me,  for  an  account  I  have  to  settle  with  bim 
next  week  :  However,,  on^  circumstance  I  ought  to  tell  you : 
This  gentlem^nr  was  foreman  of  the  grand  juiy.^' 

Mr.  Kelly, 
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event.  Healthy  fortune,  tranquility,  and  pri« 
vate  connexions  I  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  tiie  public;  and  the  only  return  I  receive, 
because  I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead 
a  senseless  multitude,  is  barely,  that  they  have 
not  yet  torn  me  in  pieces.    That  this  has  been 

Mr.  KeUy,  in  tiie  address  prdfated  to  his  play,  which  yon 
and  other  advocates  for  Ihe  freedom  of  the  press  so  hasely  drove 
from  the  theatre,  after  saying  some  civii  things  relative  to  the 
character  which  he  had  heard  of  your  disposition,  and  which 
your  perfidy  to  that  true  friend  of  die  constitution,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
has  clearly  proved  you  never  merited,  thus  expresses  him- 
self: 

''  But  though  Mr.lCelly  readily  makes  Ais  concesskn  in 
{kvour  of  Mr.  Home's  private  character,  he  must  observe  that 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  for  the  purity  of  which  Mr. 
Home  is  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  does  not  aHow  the  tnfcre 
htlitfot  any  man  to  be  positive  evidence ;  nor  Complimetit  hift 
simple  conjecture  with  the  force  of  a  faict — ^For  this  teason 
Mr.  Home  ^ovdd  be  extremely  cauti<sus  how  he  asserts  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  reputation:  Hearsay  autho- 
rity is  not  enough  for  this  purpose ;  he  should  know  of  his 
own  hMwledge  what  he  asserts  upon  his  own  toord ;  and  be 
certain  in  his  proq/*  where  he  is  peremptory  in  his  accusation/* 

Hotiestiy  now,  Mr.  Home,  had  you  not  this  paragraph 
dther  in  your  head,  or  your  heart,  at  the  time  you  were 
writing  the  fofloWing  passage  to  Junius  ? 

"  You  are  boutad  to  rrfute/^  &c. 
lam. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  huihble  Servant, 

WHIPCORD. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Home  did  not  return  any  answer,    edit* 
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the  only  rtturni  ia  my  pride;  and  a  source  of 
more  real  satisfaction  than  honours  or  prosperity. 
I  can  practise  before  I  am  old,  the  lessons  I 
learned  in  my  youth  i  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  words  of  my  ancient  Monitor, 

^'  'Tis  the  last  keystone 
That  makes  the  arch  :  the  rest  that  there  were 

put. 
Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut 
Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  mark  1  then  men 
CM>6erve  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why  and 

when 
It  was  erocted ;  and  still  walkiqg  under, 
M^et  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder  !'^ 
1  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  HOBNE. 


LETTER  LII. 

TO   THE   REVEREND    MR.   HORNf. 
SIR,  M  My,  1171. 

I  CAVKOT  desomd  to  an  alteiicaitioB 
wMi  yon  in  the  jiews-papers.  But  since  I  have 
attacked  your  chaiacter,  and  you  comfpbfo  of 
injustice,  I  think  you  have  some  right  to  an  ex- 
planation. You  defy  me  to  prove,  that  you 
ever  solicited  a  vote,  or  wrote  a  word  in  support 
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of  the  minisrterial  aldermen.  Sir,  I  did  never 
suspect  you  of  such  gross  folly.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Mr.  Home  to  have  solicited 
votesi  and  very  difficult  to  have  written  for  the 
news-papers  in  defence  of  that  cause,  without 
being  detected  and  brought  to  shame.  Neither 
do  I  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning  you, 
or  to  know  more  of  your  conduct,  than  you 
yourself  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  to 
the  public.  It  is  from  your  own  letters  I  con- 
clude that  you  have  sold  yourself  to  the  minis- 
try* :  or,  if  that  charge  be  too  severe,  and 
supposing  it  possible  to  be  deceived  by  appear- 
ances so  very  strongly  against  you,  what  are 
your  friends  to  say  in  your  defence  ?  must  they 
not  confess  that,  to  gratify  your  peisonal  hatred 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  you  sacrificed,  as  &r  as  depended 
upon  y(mr  interest  and  abilities,  the  cause  of 
the  countiy?  I  can  make  allowance  for  the 
violence  of  the  passions,  and  if  ever  I  should  be 
convinced  that  you  had  no  motive  but  to  de- 
stroy Wilkes,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice 
to  your  character,  and  to  declare  to  the  woild, 
that  I  despise  you  somewhat  less  than  I  do  at 
present. — But  as  a  public  man,  I  mwt  for  ever 
condemn  you.    You  cannot  but  know, — ^nayy 

*  The  Letters  written  by  Mr.  Hornc  in  tlie  dispute  with 
Mr.'  Wilkes.  See  the  subsequent  note  as  weO  as  one  appended 
to  Private  Letter,  Na  35.    edit. 
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you  dare  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant,  that  the 
highest  gratification  of  which  the  most  detestable 
in  this  nation  is  capable,  would  have 
been  the  defeat  of  Wilkes.  I  know  that  man 
much  better  than  any  of  you.  Nature  intended 
him  only  for  a  good-humoured  fool.  A  syste- 
matical education,  with  long  practice,  has  made 
him  a  consummate  hypocrite.  Yet  this  man,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  worthy  ministers,  you  have 
most  assiduously  laboured  to  gratify.  To  ex- 
clude Wilkes,  it  was  not  necessary  you  should 
solicit  votes  for  his  opponents.  We  incline  the 
balance  as  efiectually  by  lessening  the  weight  in 
one  scale,  as  by  increasing  it  in  the  other. 

TTie  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkes 
(though  I  am  fiu:  from  thinking  meanly  of  your 
abilities)  convinces  me,  that  you  either  want 
judgment  extreinely,  or  that  you  are  blinded  by 
your  resentment.  You  ought  to  have  foreseen, 
that  the  charges  you  luged  against  Wilkes  could 
never  do  him  any  miscliief.  After  all,  when  we 
expected  discoveries  highly  interesting  to  th$ 
community,  what  a  pitiful  detail  did  it  end  in ! 
— Some  old  clothes— a  Welsh  pony — a  French 
footman,  and  a  hamper  of  claret*.     Indeed  Mr. 

*  The  fact  here  alluded  to  was  this  : — The  late  Mr.  Tookc, 
then  Mr.  Home^  while  traTelling  on  the  continent  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  that  time  resident  in  Paris,  which 
led  to  a  subsequent  iptimacy,  and  apparently  warm  friendship. 

Mr. 
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Home,  the  public  $h<M6ild,  and  wr/Zfoocgive  him  hii 
claret  and  his  footmen,  and  even  the  ambition  g^ 
making  his  brother  chamberlain  of  London,  as 
long  as  he  stands  forth  against  a  ministry  and 

Mr.  Home,  on  leaving  that  gay  metropolis,  left  behind  him,  io 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  several  suits  of  clothes  of  the  most  fashion- 
able Parisian  manufacture,  being  ill  adapted  to  thedefical  pre* 
fession,  as  well  as  ill  calculated  to  please  the  taste  orfiuit  the  isaii*- 
ners  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  a  subsequent  political 
quarrel  between  these  gentlemen^  which  took  place  shortly  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  acrimonious  altercation  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Mr. 
Home,  among  other  charges  which  he  preferred  against  Mr. 
Wilkes^  accused  him  of  linving,  in  die  midst  of  bia  distress^ 
pawned  the  ck>the8  entrusted  to  his  custody ;  with  commission- 
ing Mr.  H.'s  brother-in-law  to  purchase  a  pony  which  he  never 
paid  for ;  with  drinking  claret  wnile  detained  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison ;  with  endeavouring  to  make  his  brother  dmnv- 
berkin  of  London ;  and  with  retaining  in  his  service  ax  d**- 
mesticft,  three  of  whom  were  Frendi.  As  these,  with  «evei^ 
other  charges  were  detailed  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Home  in 
thurteen  or  fourteen  very  long  letters,  the  editor  will  not  here 
transcribe  them,  but  content  himself  with  inserting  several  de- 
tached parts  of  Mr.  Wilke^s  defence  against  these  accusations, 
as  they  contain  some  curious  facts,  and  are  flltstraiiw  ^  Ae 
sul^ect  more  partkularly  adverted  to  in  the  te^  by  the 
author: 

For  tlte  Public  Advertiser, 

TO  THE  REV.   MR.  HORNE. 

SI  a.  Princess  Court,  Saturday,  May  18. 

Yova  frtt  letter  of  May  14^  told  me  that  you 
''  blamed  my  public  conduct/'  and  ''would  not  open  any 
account  with  me  on  the  acore  of  private  character/'    A  third 

letter 
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parliiment,  who  are  doing  every  thing  they  can 
to  dtislave  the  country,  and  as  long  as  he  is  a 
thorn  in  the  King's  side.  You  will  not  suspect 
me  <^  setting  up  Wilkes  for  a  perfect  characten 

letter  is  thi^  day  adikeas^  to  ne.  Not  a  word  hitherto  **  of 
my  public  conduct/'  but  many  false  and  malignant  aitacki 
about  Mr.  Wildman,  your  brother-in-law,  who  formerly  kept 
the  Bedford  Head  in  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Giurden, 
ind  your  old  clothes.  The  puUic  will  impute  the  itapertinence 
of  such  a  dispute  to  its  author,  and  pardon  my  calling  their 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  scenes  of  so  trifling  a  nature^ 
because  it  is  in  justification  of  an  innocent  man. 

When  you  kfl  Paris  in  May  1767,  you  desired  me  to  take 
care  <^  yoor  old  clothes,  for  you  meant  to  return  in  a  few 
months,  and  they  could  be  of  no  use  to  you  in  £i^Iand» 
The  morning  of  your  departure  you  sent  me  the  foUowing 
letter. 

Dear  Sir, 
According  to  your  permission  I  leave  with  you 
1  Suit  of  scarlet  and  gcdd  |  . 
1  Suit  of  white  and  silver  ) 
1  Suit  of  Uiie  and  silver— camblet 
1  Suit  of  flowered  silk 
1  Suit  of  black  silk 
And  1  Black  velvet  surtout 
If  you  have  any  fellow-feehng  you  cannot  but  be  kind  to 
them ;  since  they  too  as  well  as  yourself  are  outlawed  in 
England ;  and  on  the  same  account — their  superior  worth. 
I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  veiy  affectionate, 

humble  Servant, 
JOHN  HORNE. 
Ftois,  May  26,  17&7. 

This 
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The  question  to  the  public,  is,  where  shall  we 
find  a  man,  who,  with  purer  principles,  will  go 
the  lengths,  and  run  the  hazards  that  he  has 
done  ?  the  season  calls  for  such  a  man,  and  he 

This  letter  I  returned  to  you  at  the  King's  Bepch^  and  at 
the  bottom  of  it  the  following  memorandum  in  my  own  hand- 
writing, "  Nov.  21, 1767,  sent  to  Mr.  Panchaud's  in  the  Rue 
St.  Sauveur."  I  left  Paris  Nov.  32,  1767,  and  therefore 
thought  it  proper  the  day  before  to  send  your  dothes  where  I 
was  sure  they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  to  Mr.  Panchaud's,  the 
great  English  banker's.  They  remained  in  my  house.  Rue 
des  Saints  Peres,  only  from  May  till  the  November  foUowii^, 
nor  was  any  demand,  -  or  request,  made  to  me  about  them  by 
Mr.  Wildman,  or  any  one  else.  You  are  forced  to  own  "  I 
have  reoeiv^d*  a  letter  within  the  last  three  m<mths  from  Mr. 
Panchaud,  informing  me  that  they  (the  clothes  J  have  long  been 
in  his  possession.''  Examine  the  banker's  books.  Vou  will 
find  the  date  is  Nov.  21,  1767.  You  say,  ''for  my  own  part 
I  never  m^de  the  least  inquiry  after  my  clothes."  I  suppose 
for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world.  You  knew  where  they 
were,  and  that  they  could  be  no  part  of  a  clergyman's  dress 
in  England,  but  that  you  were  sure  of  so  rich  a  wardrobe  on 
your  next  tour  to  France  or  Italy,  as  Paris  would  probably  be 
your  route.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the  Vestinienta  pretioaa  of 
EtUrapelus,  I  hope.  Sir,  the  putting  them  on  will  not  have  the 
same  effect  on  you  as  they  formerly  had  on  his  acquaintance. 

Cum  pulcrii  tunicis  sumet  nova  <^onsitia  et  spes ; 

Dormiet  in  lucem ;  scorto  postponet  honestum 

Ofiicium;  nummos  alienos  pascet. 

Your  charge  alwut  your  brother-in-law  Mr.  Wildman  is 

equally  unjust.    When  I  was  in  England  in  October  1766,  I 

lodged  at  Mr.  Wildman's  house  in  Argyle  Buildings,  on  his  own 

most  pressing  invitation.    I  had  long  known  him,  and  for 

several 
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cftight  to  be  supported.  What  would-  have  been 
the  triumph  of  that  odious  hypocnte.  and  his 
minions,  if  Wilkes  had  been  defeated!  It  was 
not  t/our  fault)  reverend  Sir,  that  he  did  not  en« 

sereral  yean  belonged  to  a  dab;  whichmet  oAcea  wediat 
the  Bedford  Head.  Mr.  Wildnuui  desired  to  be  considered  at 
this  time  as  the  warm  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  begged 
that  he  might  be  useful  as  far  as  he  could  to  me  and  my 
friends.  I  asked  him  to  buy  a  htde  Welch  horse -for  a  lady  til 
France>  to  whom  I  was  desirous  of.  paying  a  compliment.  I 
fixed  the  price^  and  insisted  on  paying  him  at  that  very  timej 
which  I  did.  About  a  year  aftcrwanls  Mr.  Wtk^Q^an  ,fulfill€4 
my  commission,  purchased  me  a  Welch  Pony,  and  sent  it  to 
Calab.  This  was  th^  single  transaction  of  my  own  with  your 
br0ther4n-law  at  that  time. '  I  gave  him  two  or  three  trifling 
commission^  from  Monsieur  Saint  Foy  for  arrack,  &c.  which 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris.  I  believe  they  were  sent,  bui 
they  never  passed  through  my  hands,  nor  do  I  knpw  whether 
Mr.  Wildman  has  yet  been  paid  for  those  trifles,  the  whde  of 
which  amounted  only,  as  he  told  me,  to  about  thirty  pounds. 
'  Your  endeavours  to  create  a  coolness  between  Mr.  Cotes  and 
me  are  ckarly  seen  through,  ai|d  will  .prove  ine£otuaL  You 
inade  the  sume  attempt  on  the  late  Mr.  Sterne  and  me  with 
the  9«sfvsi  success.  In  your  fetter  to  me  at  Paris,  dated  Jan.  3, 
17G6i  you  say,  "  I  passed  a  week  with  Sterne  at  Lyons,  and 
am  to  meet  him  again  at  Sienna  in  the  summer — ^Forgive  my 
question,  and  do  not  answer  it,  if  it  isimpertinent.  Is  there 
any  cause  of  coldness  between  you  and  Sterne;  he  speaks  very 
handsomely  of  you,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak 
at  ail;  but  not  with  that  wartnth  and  enthusiasm,  that  I  expect 
from  eveiy  one  that. knows  you.  Do  not  let  me  cause  a  cold- 
jiess  between  you  if  there  is  none.  I  am  sensible  myjquestion 
«s  at  least  imprudent,  and  my  jealousy  blameable.?  ^ 

In  your  second  letter  you  say,.  "  the  nature  of  our  inter-: 

course. 
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joy  k  ocMnpletriy.— But  now  I  fiiromise  you,  you 
have  80  Ittde  power  to  do  misahief,  that  I  mueh 
^piestion  whether  the  ndniatsty  will  adhere  to  the 
promises  they  have  made  you.    It  will  be  in  vain 

eout9e,  for  it  ctHoot  he  calkd  a  €<mtecikm,*'  and  «fterw«r4i 
'^  in  my  retura  fratn  Italy  to  England  in  the  year  1767^  I  s»w 
reaMNu  safficient  never  more  ie  frwi^  jimi  m$h  «  iingk  line  ;** 
and  in  your  third  letter  you  prtlend  diat  you  had  even  in 
1707  ^  infinite  contempt  for  the  very  name  of  Mn  Wiflm/' 
However,  on  ^e  17th  of  laH;  May^  you  irrite  me  another 
letter  on  my  goitig  to  FuttiaHi^  while  my  house  here  was  re* 
pairing,  to  reeommend  $ut  tradsBmen  to  me,  to  tell  me  how 
mott  sincerefy  you  were  mine.  Sec.  You  add,  ''  I  could  not 
forbear  shewing  my  fliendakip  to  you  by  letting  you  know 
your  friends."  You  will  find.  Sir,  that  it  requires  more  me- 
mory as  wett  as  wit  than  falls  to  one  man'«  share  to  support  a 
long  chain  of  falsehoods.  You  are  lust  and  bewildered  in  the 
Intricacies  of  error.  The  path  of  truth  you  would  find  mase 
easy  and  honourable. 

You  assert,  ''  I  found  that  aH  the  private  kttefs  of  your 
friends  were  regularly  pasted  m  a  book,  and  read  over  indis- 
criminately, not  only  to  your  fnends  and  acquaintance,  but  to 
every  visitor/'  I  glory.  Sir,  in  having  four  large  volumes  of 
manuscript  letters,  many  of  them  written  by  the  first  men  of 
this  age.  I  esteem  them  my  most  valuable  possession.  Why 
is  the  pleasure  of  an  elegant  and  instructive  epistle  to  perish 
with  the  hour  it  is  received  ?  To  the  care  and  attention,  of 
Cicero's  fricnda  in  preserving  that  great  Roman's  letters  wo 
owe  the  best  history  of  Rome  for  a  most  interesting  period  of 
about  forty  years.  You  mistake  when  you  talk  of  «tf  llle 
private  letters  qf  your  Jriends.  My  care  has  extended  only  to 
letters  of  particular  friends  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  letters 
of  business,  taste,  or  literature.  The  originals  of  such  I  have 
preserved ;  never  any  copies  of  my  own  letters,  unless  when  I 

wrote 
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to  say  that  Jam  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Wi&es,  orper^ 
scmaUy  \yoiir  aiemy.  You  will  conyince  no  man, 
for  you  do  Hot  bdieve  it  yourself.  Yet,  I  con« 
fym^  I  am  a  iittle  offended  at  the  low  rate,  at 

VTOte  to  ft  Seeictary  of  State,  to  a  Tafiml,  a  Martin,  or  a 
Home.  When  yen  add*  *'  that  they  are  read  over  indkcrimi* 
naiely,  not  only  to  your  friends,  and  aequaintance,  but  to 
inerf  visitor/'  you  knowingly  advance  a  fabehood.  So  much 
of  yonr  tinse  has  passed  with  ine,  that  you  are  sensible  very 
few  of  my  friends  have  ever  heard  of  the  volumes  I  mentioned. 
Hie  .ppeservatieii  of  a  letter  is  surely  a  compliment  to  die 
writer.  But  although  I  approve  the  preservation,  in  general 
I  highly  disapprove  the  publication  of  any  private  letters. 
However  there  ore  cases  which  justly  call  them  forth  to  light. 
Mr.  Onslow's  first  letter  was  after  great  importimity  iVom  you 
prigted  by  me,  to  justify  what  you  had  said  at  ^som.  The 
second  you  printed,  widiout  my  cooanA,  from  a  copy  I 
Boffisred  you  to  tite. 

Hie  pampkba  you  mention  has  iio^^  httn  pnhlkhed,  I 
have  now  before  me  the  copy,  corrected  with  your  own  hand, 
which  you  gave  me  at  Paris.  The  foHowing  passage  I  am 
snre  you  wiU  read  at  this  time  with  particubHr  satisfaction,  and 
I  reserve  it  for  you^our  la  borne  boueke. 

"  Wc  have  seen,  by  Mr.  Wilkeg'*  treatmoit,  that  no  man 
who  is  not,  and  who  has  not  alwajTB  been,  absobitely  perfect 
himsdf,  must  dare  to  arraign  the  neasures  of  a  minister. 

*'  ft  is  not  suffident  that  he  ptif  an  inviokMe  regard  to 
the  kwi;  diat  he  be  a  man  oi  the  strictest  and  most  unim* 
paadied  honour ;  that  he  be  endowed  with  superior  abilities 
and  q«ia]ifications ;  tiiat  he  be  blessed  with  a  boievoknt,  gene- 
rous, noble,  firee  soul ;  that  he beinfleiil^,  incorruptible,  and 
brave;  that  he  prefer  infinitely  the  pubUc  welfare  to  his  own 
interest,  peace,  and  safety ;  that  his  Ufe  be  ever  in  his  hand, 

ready 
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which  you  seem  to  value  iny  understandings  I 
beg,  Mn  Home,  you  will  hereafter  believe  that 
I  measure  the  integrity  of  men,  by  their  con- 
duct, not  by  their  professions.    Such  tales  may 

ready  to  be  paid  down  chearfullyfor  the  libferty  of  hit  country  j 
and  that  he  be  dauntkss  and  unwearied  in  her  service. — ^All 
this  avails  him  nothing. 

''  If  it  can  be  proved  (though  by  the  base  means  of  ireachery 
and  tlt^)  that  in  some  unguarded,  wanton  hour  he  has  uttered 
an  indecent  word»  or  penned  a  loose  expression-— —Away  with 

such  a  fellow  from  the  earth ; ^it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 

live/' 

«    «    •    «    ^    « 

After  a  variety  of  accuvations  of  privatt  crimes  you  afiect  to 
cover  the  whole  with  the  veil  of  hypocrit^.  You  say,  '*  I  have 
mentioned  these  circumstances  not  as  any  charges  against  you« 
though  no  doubt  they  will  operate  as  such/'  Had  your  turut 
Sir,  been  to  divinity,  in  the  subtleties  of  the  schools  you  would 
have  outshone  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Duns  Scotus,  in  treadiery 
even  the  priest  Malagrida, 

You  have  in  your  late  letters  to  me  accused  me  of  almost 
every  crime,  of  which  the  most  diabolical  heart  is  capable. 
When  you  wrote  the  letters  to  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor, 
I  had  only  one  crime,  of  which  I  own  I  have  not  repented. 
"  Mr.  Wilkes's  crime  is  well  known  to  have  been  his  oppoaihg 
and  exposing  the  measures  of  Lord  Bute, 

"  The  two  Humes,  Johnson,  Mnrphy,  Rdph,  SihoHet, 
Shebbeare,  &g.  &c.  all  authors  pensioned,  or  promised,  had 
been  let  loose  on  him  in  vain.  The  Lord  Steward  of  his 
M^esty's  household,  (who  has  therrfore  continued  in  that  post 
through  every  revolution  of  ministry)  and  the  treasurer  to  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  (whotogeUierwith  that  office  has 
a  pension  for  himself  and  a  reversion  for  his  son)  had  separately 

endeavoured 
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entertain  Mr.  Oliver,  .or  y(mr  grandmother,  but 
trast  me^  ibey  are  thrown  away  upon  Junius. 

You  say  you .  ace  a  man.    Was  it  generous, 
was  it  manly,  repeatedly  to  introduce  into   a 

endcftvouiiedf  to  commit  a  muider  od  his  body,  with  as  littte 
success  as  oikcn  had  aitempiod  his  reputation :  For  they  found 
him  tarn  Marie  quam  Mercurio, 

"  The  intended  aasassination  of  him  by  For^j  and  Dun  had 
miscarried. 

"  The  Secretaries  of  State  had  seized  his  papers,  and  con- 
fined his  person  to  close  imprisonment.  They  had  trifled  with  and 
eluded  the  Habeas  Corpus.  But  still  ^ro«e  superior  to  them  all, 
and  bqffled  alone  the  insatiable  malice  of  all  his  persecutors  ;  for 
though  they  had  in  a  manner  ruined  his  private  fortunes,  his 
public  character  remained  entire.  They  had  spilt  his  blood  in- 
deed; but  they  had  not  taken  his  life,  and  with  it  still  were' 
left 

The  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame. 
It  remained  then  to  make  one  general  attack  upon  him  at  once 
of  every  power  of  the  state»  each  in  its  separate  capacity.  The 
reverend  name  of  Majesty  itself  was  misapplied  to  this 
business.  The  House  of  Lords>  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  through  the  Htde  agency  of  Car- 
rington,  Kidgdl,  Curry,  Webb,  Faden,  Sandwich,  made  one 
general  assault." 

*       «       #       «       «       4f 

As  you  mention  a  promise  you  had  obtained  of  being  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  his  Majesty,  I  shall  conclude  my  present' 
extracts  with  the  following  passage,  which  will  shew  how  pe- 
culiarly fi^tted  you  are  to  be  a  domestic  chaplain  to  our  present 
Sovereign, 

"  Sheridan  is  at  Blois,  by  order  qf  his  Majesty,  and  with  a 
pension;  inventing  a  method  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation 

VOL.U.  '  T     ^  of 
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news-{>aper,  the  name  of  a  young  lady^,  with 
whom  you  must  heretofore  hi^ve  lived  on  terms 
c^  poUteness  and  good Jiomour  ?— but  I  have 

*  Home  had  taken  liberties  with  the  name  of  Miss  Wilkes 
in  his  puUic  letters  in  some  of  the  news-papers — and  likeitica 
which  no  misconduct  of  hers  bad  entitled  hira  to  take.   edit. 

of  the  English  language  to  strangers^  by  means  of  sounds 
borrowed  from  their  own.     And  he  begins  with  the  French. 

"  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prove  Lord  Harborough  an  ideot.  The  counsel  on  both 
sides  produced  the  same  instance ;  one  of  his  wit>  the  other  of 
his  foUy.  His  servants  were  puzzled  once  to  unpack  a  large 
box,  and  his  lordship  advised  them  to  do  with  it  as  they  did 
with  oysters — put  it  in  the  fire,  and  it  would  gape. 

*'  This  commission  of  Sheridan  appears  to  me  equally 
equivocal.  And  should  a  similar  statute  he  at  any  time  at' 
tempted  against  his  Majesty,  they  who  do  not  know  him  may 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  employed  Sheridan  in  this  manner, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  foreigners  as  of  his  own  subjects  ; 
and  had  permitted  him  to  amuse  himself  abroad,  to  prevent 
his  spoiling  our  pronunciation  at  home." 

Am  I  to  answer  your  impertinence  about  claret  and  French 
servants  ?  It  shall  be  in  one  word.  I  have  not  purchased  a 
bottle  of  claret  since  I  left  the  King's  Bench.  Only  two 
French  servants  are  in  my  family.  An  old  woman,  who  has 
many  years  attended  my  daughter,  and  a  footman,  whom  I 
esteem,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  not  as  a  Frenchman,  but  for 
his  singular  fidelity  to  an  Englishman  during  a  course  of  several 
years,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  exiled.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  from  hence  originated  your  hatred  to  him. 
«**♦## 

^Ott 
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done  widiyou.  In  97^  opinion^  your  credit  is 
irrecoverably  ruined.  Mr.  Townshendj  I  think 
is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament. — T?oor  Oliver 
has.  been  shamefully  duped  by  you.    You  have 

.  You  aiiert,  ''  though  I  knew  not  the  person  of  aay  one  man 
in  opposition',  I  quitted  all  my  friends  and  connections  when  I 
joined  the  public  cause ;  and  with  my  eyes  open«  exchanged 
ease  and  &lr  fame  f<Mr  labour  and  reproach*'^  I  desire  to  know 
what  one  friend,  and  what  single  connection,  you  have  quitted 
for  the  public  cause.  Yowp  fair  fame  at  Etcmand  Cambridge 
surrived  a  very  short  time  your  abode  at  either  of  these  places. 
Win  you  call  an  Italian  gentleman  now  in  town,  your  confident 
during  your  whole  residence  at  Genoa,  to  testify  the  morality 
of  your  conduct  in  Italy  ? — ^But  I  will  not  write  the  life  of 
Jonathan  WiM,  nor  of  Orator  Henley. 

You  declare  *' ministerial  and  court  favour  I  know  I  can 
never  have,  and  for  jndflic  fawmr  I  will  never  be  a  candidate : 
I  chuse  to  tell  them  that,  as  far  as  it  effects  myself,  I  laugh  at^ 
the  displeasure  qf  both,'*  You  well  know  that  no  minister  will 
ever  dare  openly  to  give  you  any  markof  cottrf/oroKr,  at  least 
in  the  church ;  many  seaetfavours  you  may,  you  do  expect,  and 
some  I  believe  actually  receive.  The  public  you  have  aban- 
doned in  despair,  after  an  assiduous  courtship  of  near  four 
years,  but  remember.  Sir,  when  you  say,  that  you  laugh  at 
their  displeasure,  the  force  of  truth  has  extorted  even  from 
Lord  Mansfield  the  following  declaration,  "  the  people  are  al- 
most always  in  the  right :  The  great  may  sometimes  be  in 
&(  wrong,  but  the  body  of  the  people  are  always  in  the 
right/' 

•    ««««« 

In  yomr  first  letter  you  declare  ''  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
short  history  of  the  comme$uxmait,  progress,  and  conclusion  of 
the  intercourse  between  us/'  In  your  kcovk^  you  say  the  nature 

T  2 
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made  him  sacrifice  all  the  honour  he  got  by  h& 
imprisonment* — Aa  for  Mr.  Sawbridge^^  whose 
^  character  I  really  respect,  I  am  astonished  he 
does  not  see  through  your  duplicity^  Never 
was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  conducted. — 
This  letter,  you  see,  is  not  intended  for  the 

•  TownstoMi  and  Sawbridge  had  been  persuaded  by  Home 
to  unite  in  supporting  Oliver  against  Wilkes;  and  botfai  in 
consequence  hereof,  forfeited  much  of  their  popularity  from 
this  moment,  and  were  accused  of  gross  want  of  undemanding^ 
and  by  some  of  tei^iversation.     edit. 


of  our  intercourse  (for  it  cannot  be  called  a  connection)  will 
best  appear  from  the  sittuuion  of  each  of  us  at  its  commenee* 
mau**  Your  situation  shall  be  explained  by  yoursdf  from  the 
words  of  the  first  letter  you  ever  wrote  to  me. 
^  ^  Yoii  are  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  a  pamm, 
and  I  am  a  littk  apprehensive  lest  that  title  should  disgust  you  t 
But  give  me  leave  to  assure  you  I  am  not  ordained  a  faypo^ 
crite. 

''  It  is  true  I  have  suflfered  the  infectious  hand  of  a  bishop 
to  be  wavied  over  me ;  whose  imposition,  Hke  the  sop  given  to 
Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter.     It  is  true  that 

usually  at  that  touch ^fi^unt  pudor,  verumque,  fidesquet 

In  quorum  subeunt  locum  fraudes,  dolique,  insidieque,  &e. 
&c.  but  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion  :  And  if  I  have 
not,  if  you  should  at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under 
the  tongue,  assist  me  kindly  to  Qonquer  the  prejudices  of  educa^ 
tton  and  profession.'' 

lam.  Sir, 

Your  bumble  servant, 

KWT.  JOHN  WILKES. 
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public,  but  if  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  ser- 
vice, you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

JUNIUS, 

%♦  This  letter  was  transmitted  privately  by  the  printer  to 
Mr.  Home,  by  Junius's  request.  Mr.  Home  returned  it  to 
the  printer,  with  directions  to  publish  it.    author. 

The  reason  for  such  private  transniission  was,  that  it  was 
ftot  JuNius's  wish  to  increase  those  divisions  which  Home  and 
Oliver  had  so  unwisely  provoked  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society, 
by  an  opeli  contest  between  himself  and  any  one  of  its  menu 
ben.    EDIT. 
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•    FROM    THE   REVEREND    MR.  HORNE   TO    JUNIUS. 

SIR,  31  July,   1711. 

You  have  disappointed  me.  When  I 
told  you  that  surmise  and  general  abuse,  in  how- 
ever elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pass  for 
proofs,  I  evidently  hinted  at  the  reply  which  I 
expected :  but  you  have  dropped  your  usual  ele^ 
gance,  and  seem  willing  to  try  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  surmise  and  general  abuse  in  very  coarse 
language.  Your  answer  to  my  letter  (which  I 
hope  was  cool  and  temperate  and  modest)  has 
Convinced  ine  that  my  idea  of  a  man  is  much 
superior  to  yours  of  a  gentleman.  Of  your  for- 
mer letters  I  have  always  said  materiem  superabat 
opiis :  I  do  riot  thitlk  so  of  the  present ;  the  prixm 
dples  are  Iriore  detestable  thaii  the  exptessiond 
are  niean  and  illiberal.  I  am  contented  that  all 
those  who  adopt  the  otie  ^(mld  f<»  ever  load 
ine  with  the  othfer. 
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I  appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  the  public, 
to  which  I  have  ever  directed  myself:  I  believe 
they  have  it,  though  I  am  sometimes  half-inclined 
to  suspect  that  Mr,  Wilkes  has  formed  a  truer 
judgment  of  mankind  than  I  have.  However 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  place  a  steady  reliance.  Trick,  and 
low  cunning,  and  addressing  their  prejudices 
and  passions,  may  be  the  fittest  means  to  carry 
a  particular  point }  but  if  they  have  not  common- 
sense,  there  is  no  prospect  of  gaining  for  them 
any  real  permanent  good.  The  same  passions 
which  have  been  artfully  used  by  an  honest  man 
for  their  advantage,  may  be  more  artfully  em- 
ployed by  a  dishonest  man  for  their  destruction. 
I  desire  them  to  apply  their  common-sense  to 
this  letter  of  Junius,  not  for  my  sake,  but  their 
own;  it  concerns  them  most  nearly,  for  the 
principles  it  contains  lead  to  disgrace  and  ruin, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  every  notion  of  civil 
society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  broughtagainst 
me  are  made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency 
and  self-contradiction.  He  charges  me  positively 
with  "  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administration  ;** 
and  with  ^^  endeavours  in  support  of  the  minis- 
terial nomination  of  Sheriffs.''  And  he  assigns 
two  inconsistent  motives  for  my  conduct :  either 
that  I  have  *^sold  myself  to  the  ministry  j"  or 
am  instigated  <*by  the  solitary,  vindictive  malke 
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of  a  monk:'*  either  that  I  am  influenced  by  a 
sordid  desire  of  gain;  or  am  hurried  on  by  ^^  per- 
sonal hatred  and  blinded  by  resentment"  In  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  he  supposes  me 
actuated  by  both :  in  his  letter  to  me  he  at  first 
doubts  which  of  the  two,  whether  interest,  or  re- 
venge is  my  motive :  however,  at  last  he  deter- 
mines for  the  former,  and  again  positively  asserts 
that  "  the  ministry  have  made  me  promises  j" 
yet  he  produces  no  instance  of  corruption,  nor 
pretends  to  have  any  intelligence  of  a  ministerial 
connection :  he  mentions  no  cause  of  personal 
hatred  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  any  reason  for  my 
resentment,  or  revenge  j  nor  has  Mr.  Wilkes 
himself  ever  hinted  any,  though  repeatedly 
pressed  *.  When  Junius  is  called  upon  to  justify 

*  In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  V^ilkes  by  Mr. 
Home^  during  the  altercation  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
notes^  he,  the  latter,  thus  explains  himself  with  respect  to  his 
support  of  the  former,  as  well  as  to  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  withdraw  it.  In  this  extract  he  also  gives  us  a  general 
outline  of  his  political  opinions,  from  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  materially  varied  to  the  day  of  his  death.  ''  I  was 
*  your  friend  only  for  the  sake  of  &e  public  cause :  that  reason 
does  in  certain  matters  remain ;  as  &r  as  it  remains,  so  far  I 
am  stin  your  friend ;  and  therefore  I  said  in  my  first  letter, 
'  the  public  should  know  how  far  they  ought,  and  how  far  they 
ought  not  to  support  you.'  To  bring  to  punishment  the  great 
delinquents  who  have  corrupted  the  parliament  and  the  seats 
of  justice;  who  have  encouraged,  pardoned,  and  rewarded 
murder :  to  heal  the  breaches  made  in  the  constitution,  and 
by  salutary  provisions  to  prevent  them  for  the  future;  to  re- 
place 
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his  necutttioti)  he  answers^  *^  he  caAnot  descend 
to  an  altercation  with  me  in  the  news-papers/' 
.  Junius,  who  esists  only  in  tibe  news-papers,  who 
acknowledges  "he  has  attacked  my  character^' 
ihere^  and  ^  thinks  I  have  some  right  to  an  er- 
planaUon;*'  yet  this  Junius  "  cannot  descend  to 

place  tmct  more,  not  the  adminUiraiion  and  execution,  for  whidi 
they  are  very  unfit,  but  the  checks  of  govemment  really  indie 
bands  of  the  governed  > 

"For  these  purposes,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind  could  be  rendered  instrumental  to  their 
hi^piness,  so  far  the  devil  himself  should  be  supported  by  the 
people.  For  a  human  instrument  they  should  go  farther,  he 
flhovdd  not  only  be  supported,  but  thanked  and  rewarded  for 
the  good  which  perhaps  he  did  not  intend,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  others  to  follow  his  example.  But  if  the  foul  fiend 
having  gained  their  support,  should  endeavour  to  delude  the 
weaker  part,  and  intice  them  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  him- 
self, by  persuading  them  that  what  he  suggested  was  their 
voice,  and  their  voice  the  voice  of  God  :  if  he  should  attempt 
to  obstruct  every  thing  that  leads  to  their  security  and  happi- 
i^ess,  and  to  promote  every  wickedness  that  tends  only  to  hia 
own  emolument:  if  when  the — cause — the  cause — ^reverbe- 
rates on  their  ears,  he  should  divert  them  from  the  original 
sound  and  direct  them  towards  the  opposite  unfaithful  echo : 
if  confusion  should  be  all  his  aim,  and  mischief  his  sole  enjoy- 
ment, would  not  he  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the 
people,  who  should  save  them  firom  their  snares,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  true  object  of  their  constitutional  worship^  ex- 
pressed in  those  words  of  holy  writ  (for  to  me  it  is  soj  Rexg 
Lex  loquens;  Lex,  Rex  ttmtus,  Ihis  is — the  cause*— the  cause 
^-To  make  this  union  indissoluble  is  the  only  cause  I  acknow- 
ledge. As  far  as  the  support  of  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  to  this  point 

lam 
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.an  akercatwrn  ill  the  iiews-{ja|>a»!*'  and  because 
he  cannot  descend  to  an  akercation  irith  me  in 
the  newspapers,  he  sends  a  letter  o£  abuse  by 
the  printer,  which  he  finishes  with  teiUng  me 
— ^^  I  am  at  liberty  to  publish  if  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  most  excellent  method  to  avoid  an  al- 
tercation in  the  news-papers! 

I  am  as  wann  as  the  warmest :  But  all  the  lines  of  your  projectB 
are  drawn  towards  a  difi^rent  center — yourself;  and  if  with  a 
good  intention  I  have  been  diligent  to  gain  you  powers  which 
may  be  perverted  to  mischief,  I  am  bound  to  be  doubly  dili* 
gent  to  prevent  tlieir  being  so  employed. 

"  The  diligence  I  have  used  for  two  years  past,  and  the  suc- 
cess I  have  had  in  defeating  all  your  shameful  schemes,  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  dissension  between  us.  1  have  never  had  vaf 
private  pique  or  quarrel  with  you.  It  was  your  policy  in  pa- 
ragraphs and  anonymous  letters  to  pretend  it ;  but  you  caniMt 
mention  any  private  cause  of  pique  or  quarrel 

"  To  prevent  the  mischief  of  division  to  a  popular  opposi- 
tion, those  who  saw  both  your  bad  intentions  and  your  actions 
were  silent;  and  whilst  they  defeated  all  your  projects,  they 
were  cautious  to  conceal  your  defeats.  They  studied  so  much 
the  more  to  satisfy  your  voracious  prodigality,  and  thought,  as 
I  should  have  done  if  a  minister,  that  if  feeding  it  would  keep 
you  from  mischief,  a  few  thousands  would  be  well  employed  by 
the  public  for  that  purpose.  But  I  can  never,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  strengthening  opposition,  join  in  those  actions  which 
would  prevent  all  the  good  effects  to  be  hq>ed  for  from  opposi- 
tion, and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  any  opposition  to  govern- 
ment can  be  justifiable.  Such  a  practice  woukl  very  wdl  suit 
those  who  wish  a  change  of  ministers.  For  my  part  I  wish  no 
such  thing ;  bad  as  the  present  are,  I  am  afraid  the  next  will  not 
be  better,  though  I  am  sure  they  c^umot  be  wone.  .  1  ca^ e  not 

under 
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The  proofs  of  his  poritive  charges  are  as  ex- 
traordinary, **  He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intel- 
ligence c(mc^ming  me,  or  to  know  more  of  my 
conduct  than  I  myself  have  thought  prc^r  to 
communicate  to  the  public.**  He  does  not  sus- 
pect me  of  such  gross  foUy  as  to  have  solicited 
votes,  or  to  have  written  anonymously  in  the 

under  whose  administratioQ  good  comes.  But  the  people  must 
owe  it  to  theuifehes,  nor  ought  they  to  receive  the  restoration 
«f  their  rights  as  a  faTour  from  any  set  of  men,  minister,  or 
King.  The  moment  they  accept  it  as  a  grant,  a  favour,  an  act 
of  grace,  the  people  have  not  the  prospect  of  a  right  left  They 
will  fiom  that  time  become  tike  the  mere  possessors  of  an  es- 
tate without  a  title,  and  of  which  they  may  be  dispossessed  at 
pleasure.  If  the  people  are  not  powerful  enough  to  make  a 
bad  administration  or  .a  bad  king  do  them  justice,  they  will  not 
ollen  have  a  good  one.  WouU  to  God,  the  time  were  come, 
which  I  am  afraid  is  very  distant  beyond  the  period  of  my  Ufe, 
when  an  honest  man  could  not  be  in  opposition;  I  declare  I 
«faoukl  rqjoice  to  6nd  the  patronage  of  a  minister  in  the  smaileat 
degree  my  honour  and  interest.  I  never  have  pretended  to  any 
more  than  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  upon 
meal<»e  that  you  have  poured  fordi  your  abuse,  but  upon  eveiy 
0ian  of  honour  who  has  deserved  well  4>f  the  puUic ;  and  if  you 
were  permitted  to  proceed  without  interruption,  there  wouU 
shortly  not  be  found  one  honest  man  who  would  not  shudder  to 
deserve  well  of  the  people. 

**  The  true  reason  of  our  dissension  being  made  pubtic,  is,  that 
you  could  not  get  on  a  step  without  it ;  and  you  trust  that  the 
popularity  of  your  name,  and  your  diligence  in  paragraphing 
the  papers,  will  outweigh  with  the  peqple  the  most  essential 
«errioes  of  others;  and  that  you  shall  get  rid  of  all  control  by 
taking  away  firam  those  who  mean  well,  the  confidence  of  the 

people. 
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news-papen ;  because  it  is  impoauble  to  do  either 
of  these  vdthout  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame.  Junius  sa3rs  this !  who  yet  imagines  that 
he  has  himself  written  two  years  under  that  sig- 
nature; (and  more  under  others)  without  being 
detected ! — his  warmest  admirers  will  not  here- 

people.  If  you  can  once  get  them  affronted  by  the  public, 
whom  they  have  faithfully  served,  you  flatter  yourself  that  dis- 
gust will  make  them  retire  from  a  scene  where  such  a  man  as 
you  are,  covered  with  in&my  like  yours,  has  the  disposal  of 
honour  and  disgrace,  and  the  characters  of  honest  men  at  bis 
mercy. 

JOHN  HORNE." 
To  the  second  paragraph  of  this  extract  Mr.  Wilkes  makes 
the  following  reply : 

''I  THANK  you  for  the  entertainment  of  your  sizdi 
letter.  The  idea  of  an  unfaithful  echo,  although  not  quite  new 
and  ori^nal,  is  perfectly  amusing;  but,  like  Bayes,  you  love  to 
elerate  and  surprise.  I  wish  you  would  give  die  list  of  echoes . 
of  this  kind,  which  you  have  heard  in  your  travels  through 
l^rance  and  Italy.  I  have  read  of  only  one  such  in  a  neighr 
bouring  kingdom.  If  you  ask.  How  do  you  do  f  it  answers. 
Pretty  well  I  thank  you.  The  sound  of  your  unfaithful  echo 
can  only  be  paralleled  by  Jack  Hume's  silence  with  a  stilly 
sound,  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

The  torrent  rushing  o'er  its  pebbly  banks. 

Infuses  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 
I  have  heard  of  the  babbling,  the  mimic,  the  shrill  echo. 
The  discovery  of  an  unfaithful  echo  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Home.  Really,  Sir,  I  shoukl  have  thought,  notwithstanding 
all  your  rage,  you  might  have  suffered  an  echo  to  be  fidthfuL 
I  did  not  expect  novelty,  or  variety,  much  less  infidelity  from 
an  echo."    &dit. 
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after  adii,  without  being  brought  to  shame.  But 
(hough  he  did  never  suspect  me  of  such  gross 
folly  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  detected  and 
brought  to  shame  by  anonymtms  writing,  he 
insists  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  much  grosser 
folly  of  incurring  the  certainty  of  shame  and  de- 
tection by  writings  signed  with  my  name!  But 
this  is  a  small  flight  for  the  towering  Junius  : 
**  He  is  FAR  from  thinking  meanly  of  my  abili- 
ties/' though  he  is  ^^  convinced  that  I  want  judg- 
ment extremely,"  and  can,  "  really  respect  Mr. 
S^twbridge's  character,"  though  he  declares  *him 
to  be  so  poor  a  creatiure  as  not  to  "  see  through 
the  basest  design  conducted  in  the  poorest 
manner!"   And  this  most  base  design  is  con- 

♦  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Home  to  the  character  of 
the  Double  Dealer.  I  thought  they  had  been  better  acquainted. 
— "  Another  very  wrong  objection  has  been  made  by  scHne^ 
who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the  characters.  -  TTie 
hero  of  the  play  (meaning  Melltfont)  is  a  gull,  and  made  a 
fool,  and  cheated. — Is  every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  de- 
ceived ? — At  that  rate,  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  cf  men  will 
be  reduced  to  one,  and  the  knaves  themselves  be  at  a  loia  to 
justify  their  title.  But  if  an  open,  honest-hearted-  man,  who 
has  an  entire  confidence  in  one,  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend, 
and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion)  in  all  appearance  and 
upon  several  trials  has  been  so;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  tbe 
treachery  of  the  other,  must  he  of  necessity  commence  fool 
immediately,  only  because  the  other  has  proved  a  villain?'' — 
Yes,  says  parson  Home.  No,  says  Congreve,  and  he,  I  think, 
is  allowed  to  have  known  something  of  human  nature. 
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duc^d  in  the  poorest  manner,  by  a  man  whom 
he  does  not  suspect  of  gross  folly, .ai|d  of  whose^ 
abilities  he  is  far  from  thinking  meanly ! 

Should  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  con« 
tradictions,  and  explain  this  nonsense,  the  an- 
swer is  ready ;  ^^he  cannot  descend  to  an  alter- 
cation in  the  news-papers."  He  feels  no  re-* 
luctance  to  attack  the  character  of  any  man : 
the  throne  is  not  too  high,  nor  the  cottage  too 
low :  his  mighty  malice  can  grasp  both  extremes: 
he  hints  not  his  accusations  as  opinion^  can* 
jecture^  or  inference;  but  delivers  them  as  po-i 
sitive  assertions :  Do  the  accused  complain  of 
injustice?  He  acknowledges  they  have  some  sort 
of  right  to  an  ejpplanation ;  but  if  they  ask  foe 
jproqfs  SLudJacts^  he  begs  to  be  excused:  and 
though  he  is  no  where  else  to  be  encountered 
•-*<<  he  cannot  descend  to  an  altercation  in  the 
news-papers." 

And  this  perhaps  Junius  may  think  ^*  the 
Uberal  resentment  of  a  genlkman ;"  this  skliHcing 
assassination  he  may  call  courage*  In  all  thinga 
as  in  this  I  hope  we  differ : 

^^  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
'Twixt  fear  and  rashness  j  not  a  lust  obscene 
Or  appetite  of  offending  j  but  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  iU* 
Her  ends  are  honesty  and  public  good, 
And  without  these  she  is  not  understood." 
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Of  two  things  however  he  has  condescended 
to  give  proof.  He  very  properly  produces  a 
young  kufy  to  prove  that  I  am  not  a  man :  and 
a  good  old  tvonum^  my  grandmother,  to  prove 
Mr.  Oliver  a  fool.  Poor  old  soul!  she  read  her 
bible  far  otherwise  than  Junius!  she  often  found 
there  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  had  been  vi« 
sited  on  the  children ;  and  therefore  was  cauti* 
ous  that  herself  and  her  immediate  descendants 
should  leave  no  reproach  on  her  posterity :  and 
they  left  pone:  how  little  could  she  foresee 
this  reverse  of  Junius,  who  visits  my  pditical 
sins  upon  my  grandmother/  I  do  not  chaige  this 
to  the  score  of  malice  in  him,  it  proceeded  in- 
tirely  from  his  propensity  to  blunder ;  that  whilst 
he  was  reproaching  me  for  introducing  in  the 
most  harmless  manner,  the  name  of  one  fomale, 
he  might  himself  at  the  same  instant,  introduce 
txvo. 

I  am  represented  alternately  as  it  suits  Ju- 
Nius'a  purpose,  under  the  opposite  characters  of 
a  gloomy  Monky  and  a  man  of  politeness  and  good 
humour.  I  am  called  "a  solitary  Monlj^*  in 
order  to  confirm  the  notion  given  of  me  in  Mr. 
Wilkes's  anonymouisi  paragraphs,  that  I  never 
laugh:  and  the  terms  of  politeness  and  good  tm* 
mour  on  which  I  am  said  to  have  lived  hereto- 
fore with  the  young  lady,  are  intended  to  con- 
firm other  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which 
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he  ia  supposed  to  hare  offended  me  by  refusing 
hk  daughter.  Ridiculous!  Yet  I  cannot  deny  but 
that  Junius  has  proved  me  wfmemhf  and  unge- 
nerous a».  clearly  as  he  has  dhiewn  me  corrupt  and 
vindictive :  and  I  will  tell  him  more ;  I  have  paid 
the  present  ministry  as  many  visits  and  complin 
ntents  as  ever  I  paid  to  the  young  lady^  and  shall 
all  my  life  treat  them  with  the  same  politeness 
and  good  humour. 

But  JuKius  •*  begs  me  to  beKeve  that  he  mea- 
sures the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct^  not 
by  their  professions."  Siu-ely  this  Juntos  must 
imagine  his  readers  as  void  of  understanding,  as 
he  is  of  modesty!  Where  shall  we  find  the  stand- 
ard of  HIS  integrity?  By  what  are  we  to  measure 
Ae  conduct  of  this  lurking  assassin?— And  he 
says  this  to  me,  whose  conduct,  wherever  I  could 
personally  appear,  has  been  as  direct  and  open 
and  public  as  my  words ;  I  have  not,  like  him, 
concealed  myself  in  my  chamber  to  shoot  my 
arrows  out  of  die  window ;  nor  contented  my* 
self  to  view  the  battle  from  afar  j  but  publicly 
mixed  in  the  engagement,  and  shared  the  dan« 
ger.  To  whom  have  I,  like  him,  refused  my 
name  upon  complaint  of  injury?  •  what  printer 
have  I  desired  to  conceal  me?  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  business  in  which  I  have  been  concerned^ 

*  AHudiiig  to  Sir  Wm.  Draper's  call  upon  Jvnius  for  bi» 
name.    See  the  concltuion  of  Letter  xxiv.    bdit. 
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where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  faultless^  which 
of  my  actions  can  he  arraign?  to  what  danger 
has  any  man  been  exposed)  which  I  have  not 
iaced?  infbmu^onj  action^  imprisonment^  gi  death? 
what  labour  have  I  refused?  "what  expense  have 
I  declined  ?  what  pleasure  have  I  not  renounced? 
—But  Junius,  to  "whom  no  conduct  beUmgSj 
^^  measures  the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct^ 
not  by  their  professions;"  himself  all  the  while 
being  nothing  hat  pr(^smns^  and  those  too  ano- 
nymous!  the  political  ignorance  or  wilful  fidse- 
hood  of  this  deckUmer  is  extreme :  his  osmfor- 
mer  letters  justify  both  my  conduct  and  those 
whom  his  last  letter  abuses :  for  the  public  mea- 
sures, which  Junius  has  been  all  along  defend- 
ing, were  ours,  whom  he  attacks ;  and  the  uni- 
form opposer  of  those  measures  has  been  Mr. 
Wilkes,  whose  bad  actions  and  intentions  he 
endeavours  to  screen. 

Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  hia 
abuse ;  and  quitting  his  loose  hold  of  interest 
aqd  revengCy  accuse  me  of  vanity^  and  call  this 
defence  boasting.  I  own  I  have  a  pride  to  see 
statues  decreed,  and  the  highest  honours  con- 
ferred for  measures  and  actions  which  aQ  men 
have  approved :  whilst  those  who  counselled  and 
caused  them  are  execrated  and  insidted.  The 
darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  himself  shroud- 
ed has  not  concealed  him ;  nor  the  artifice  of  only 
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attacking  under  that  signature  those  he  would 
pull  down  (whilst  he  recommends  by  other  ways 
ihose  he  would  have  promoted)  disguised  from 
me  whose  partisan  he  is.  When  Lord  Chatham 
can  forgive  the  awkward  situation  in  which  for 
'  the  sake  of  the  public  he  was  designedly  placed 
by  the  thanks  to  him  from  the  city  *  :  and  when 
Wilkes^ s  name  ceases  to  be  necessary  to  Lord 
Rockingham  to  keep  up  a  ^  clamour  against  the 
persons  of  the  ministry^  without  obliging  the 
different  factions  now  in  opposition  to  bind 
themselves  beforehand  to  some  certain  points, 
and  to  stipulate  some  precise  advantages  to  the 
public ;  then,  and  .not  till  then,  may  those 
whom  he  now  abuses  expect  the  approbation  of 
Junius.  The  approbation  of  the  public  for  our 
feithful  attention  to  their  interest  by  endeavoura 
for  those  stipulations,  which  have*  made  us  as 
obnoxious  to  the  factions  in  opposition  as  to 
tliose  in  administration,  is  not  perhaps  to.be  ex- 
pected till  some  years  hence  ;  when  the  public 
will  look  back  and  see  how  shamefully  ^ey  have 
been  deluded ;  and  by  what  arts  they  were  made 
to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  preventing 
what  they  will  surely  experience, — ^a  change  of 
ministers,  without  a  material  change  of  measures, 
and  without  any  security  for  a  tottering  consti- 
tution. 

*  See  note,  page  299i    edit*   . 
VOL,  II,  U 
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But  what  cares  Junius  for  the  security  dF 
the  constitution  ?  He  has  now  unfolded  to'  ti^ 
his  diabolical  principles.  As  a  public  man  lie  must 
ever  .condemn  any  measure  which  may  tend  even* 
accidentally  to  gratify  the  Sovereign :  and  Mn 
Wilkes  is  to  be  supported  and  assisted  in  all  his 
attempts  (no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  mis- 
chievous his  projects)  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
be  a  thorn  in  the  King's  side  /-— TTie  cause  of  the 
country  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  JuNros,  is. 
merely  to  vex  the  King  :  and  any  rascal  is  to  be 
supported  in  any  roguery,  provided  he  can  only 
thereby  plant  a  thorn  in  the  King*s  side. — This 
is  the  very  extremity  of  faction,  and  the  last 
degree  of  political  wickedness.  Because  Lord 
Chatham  has  been  ill-treated  by  the  King,  and 
treacherously  betrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  latter  is  to  be  "  the  pillow  on  which  Junius 
will  rest  his  resentment  !**  and  the  public  are  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  government  from  mere 
motives  of  personal  enmity  to  the  Sovereign ! 
—These  are  the  avowed  principles  of  the  man 
who  in  the  same  letter  says,  **  if  ever  he  should 
be  convinced  that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  de- 
stroy Wilkes,  he  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  character,  and  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  he  despises  me  somewhat  less  than 
he  does  at  present !"  Had  I  ever  acted  from 
personal  aflfection  or  enmity  to  Mr.  Wilkes^  I 
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Ii}i6uld  jusily  be  despised :  but  what  does  he  de* 
serve  whose  avowed  motive  is  personal  enmity 
to  the  Sovereign  i  the  contempt  which  I  ^should 
otherwise  feel  for  the  absurdity  and  glaring  in- 
consistency of  Junius,  is  here  swallowed  up  in 
my  abhorrence  of  his  principle^  The  right  di* 
wie  and  sacredness  of  Kings  is  to  me  a  senseless 
jargon.  It  was  thought  a  daring  expression  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
festy  that  if  he  found  himself  placed  opposite  to 
the  King  in  battle,  he  would  discharge  his  piece 
into  his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  any  other  man's. 
I  go  £irther :  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would 
not  have  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  my  duty }  I  would  have  sought 
him  through  the  ranks',  and  without  the  least 
personal  enmity,  have  discharged  my  piece  into 
his  bosom  rather  than  into  any  other  man's  *. 

*  Mr.  Horne  was  charged  with  having  stolen  this  idea  from 
a  note  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  annexed  to  that  passage  in  Clarendon, 
to  which  the  writer  here  more  particularly  alludes.  The  letter 
is  short,  and,  as  it  also  explains  a  subsequent  fact^  it  ought  not 
to  be  omitted* 

FOR  THE  PUBUC  ADVERTISElL 
to   THE   BEY.   MB.   HOBNS. 
SIB,  ^1^.6,1771. 

You  declare  in  your  letter  to  Junius,  that  Mr<^ 

Wilkes  told  the  Rockingham  administration,  "  it  cost  me  a 

year  and  a«  half  to  write  down  the  last  administration/'    Un« 

hickily  for  Mr.  Horne  the  administration  said  to  be  wrote  down 

U  2  by 
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The  King,  whose  actions  justify  rebeUion  to  his 
government,  deserves  death  from  the  hand  of 
every  subject.  And  should  such  a  time  arrive, 
I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  as  to  say.  But  till  then, 
my  attachment  to  the  person  and  £imily  of  the 
Sovereign  shall  ever  be  found  more  zealous  and 
sincere  than  that  of  his  flatterers.  I  yrould  of« 
fend  the  Sovereign  with  as  much  reluctance  as 
the  parent ;  but  if  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  whole  family  made  it  necessary,  so  far 
and  no  farther,  I  would  offend  him  without  re- 
morse* 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  whither  these 
principles  of  Junius  would  lead  us.  Should 
Mr.  Wilkes  once  more  commission  Mr.  Thomas 
Walpole  to  procure  for  him  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  Irish  establishment 
for  thirty  years  i  he  must  be  supported  in  the 

by  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  last  <mc  year,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  cer- 
tainly too  well  informed  to  hare  made  so  gross  a  mistake.  LcHrd 
Bute  was  made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  May  29, 1769^ 
and  resigned  April  8,  1763.  The  North  Briton  made  its  first 
appearance  June  5,  1769.  The  paper  war  therefore  did  not 
last  quite  one  year  before  the  enemy  abandoned  the  capi6al 
post  he  had  seized.  Mr.  Home  when  he  invents,  should  be 
careful  not  to  give  absurd  fictions.  I  am  acquainted  both  with 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the 
parson  has  on  a  variety  of  occasions  purloined  from  the  alder- 
man. Many  of  their  former  common  friends  have  btea 
amused  with  the  instances.  The  late  passage  about  Cromwell 
is  curious*    Mr.  Home  says^  *'  it  was  thought  a  daring  ex* 

pressioa 
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demand  by  the  public-^because  it  would  mortify 
the  King! 

Should  he  wish  to  see  Lord  Rockingham  and 
his  friends  once  more  in  administration,  unclog^ 
ged  hy  any  stipuhtionsfor  the  people^  that  he  might 
again  enjoy  2l  pension  of  one  thousand  and  forty 

pression  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c/'  Mr.  Wilkes  has  probably 
forgot  the  little  anecdote ;  but  I  breakfasted  with  him  at  the 
King's  Boich  with  Mr.  Home^  who  copied  in  my  presence  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  Wilkes's  Clarendon,  which  I  likewise 
preserved.  "  Cromwell  ought  to  have  declared,  that  he  would 
rather  chuse  to  single  out  the  King,  and  discharge  his  pisto^ 
upon  him,  as  the  first  author  of  the  guilt  of  a  civil  war,  and 
mrhose  death  then  might  probably  extinguish  it."  The  whole 
passage  of  Clarendon  is  so  curious,  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  X»  find  it  in  your  paper.  "  Cromwell,  though  the 
greatest  dissembler  living,  always  made  his  h3rpocrisy  of  sin* 
gular  use  and  benefit  to  him,  and  never  did  any  thing,  how 
ungracious  or  imprudent  soever  it  seemed  to  be,  but  what  was 
necessary  to  the  design ;  even  his  roughness  and  unpolished- 
ness,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  aflectcd 
contrary  to  the  smoothness  and  complacency  which  Bis  cousin, 
and  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Hambden,  practised  towards  all  iflen, 
was  necessary ;  and  his  first  public  declaration,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  war,  to  his  troop  when  it  was  first  mustered, 
that  he  would  not  deceive  or  couzen  them  by  the  perplexed 
and  involved  expressions  in  his  commission,  to  fight  for  King 
and  Parliament;  and  therefore  told  them,  that  if  the  King 
chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  that  he  was  to  chaige, 
he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him,  as  any  other 
private  person ;  and  if  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them 
to  do  the  like,  he  advised  them  not  to  list  themselves  in  his 
troop,  or  under  bis  ccunmand,  which  was  generally  looked  upon 

as 
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pounds  a  year,  viz.  From  Hie^rst  lord  qfffie  trea^ 
sury  SOOl.  From  the  lords  of  the  treasury  60l.  each. 
From  the  hrds  of  trade  40l.  each*,  &c.  The 
public  must  give  up  their  attention  to  points  of 
national  benefit,  and  assist  Mn  Wilkes  in  his 
attemptp— because  it  would  mortify  the  King ! 

as  imprudent  and  malicious,  and  might,  by  the  professions  the 
parliament  then  made,  have  proved  dangerous  to  him,  yet 
aerved  his  turn,  and  severed  from  others,  and  united  among^ 
themselves,  all  the  furious  and  incensed  men  against  the  go* 
venunent,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  look  upon  him  as 
a  man  for  their  turn,  upon  whom  they  might  depend,  as  one 
who  would  go  through  his  work  that  he  undertook/' 

The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Horne's  letter  appears 
to  me  in  flat  contradiction  to  what  be  says  at  the  end  of  the 
same  letter,  "  whoever  or  whatever  is  Sovereign,  demands  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  people/'  Is  it  possible  ^t  the 
last  paragraph  could  be  written  by  the  same  person,  who 
printed  in  all  the  papers  that  the  King's  smiUng  when  the 
city  remonstrance  was  presented,  reminded  him,  that  '*  Nera 
fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning  ?" 

I  am.  Sir, 

W.B. 
.    For  an  explanation  of  the  quotation,  see  p.  121  of  this  voL 

*  The  Rockingham  party  had  consented  to  unite  with  the 
Bedford  administration  on  the  express  stipulation  of  a  reversal 
of  the  proceedings  i^inst  Wilkes.  They  were  not,  however, 
able  to  obtain  this  stipulation  at  last ;  and,  as  some  indemid* 
fication  to  Wilkes  for  the  promise  they  had  made  to  him  ia 
tliis  respect,  they  granted  him  a  pension  out  of  their  own  soIq^ 
ties,  upon  the  proportions  stated  above,  with  which,  at  their 
entreaty,  he  again  returned  to  the  continent,    spit* 
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Should  he  demand  the  government  oiCanaday 
or  of  Jamaica  J  or  the  embassy  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal  threaten  to  write  them 
down,  as  he  had  before  served  another  adminis^ 
tration,  in  a  year  and  an  half;  he  must  be  sup- 
ported in  his  pretensions,  and  upheld  in  his 
insolence — ^because  it  would  mortify  the  King ! 

Junius  may  chuse  to  suppose  that  tliese 
things  cannot  happen !  But  that  they  have  hap- 
pened, notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes's  denial,  I 
do  aver.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Wilkes  did  com-* 
mission  Mr,  Thomas  Walpole  to  solicit  for  him 
a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  Irish 
establishment  for  thirty  years  ;  with  wM ^h  and 
a  pardon  he  declared  he  vrould  be  satisfied; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ons- 
low, he  did  accept  a  clandestine^  precarious  and 
eleemosynary  pension  from  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration *  }  which  they  paid  in  proportion  to 
and  out  of  their  salaries  \  and  so  entirely  was  it 
ministerial,  that  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the 
ministry,  their  names  were  scratched  out  of  the 
list,  and  they  contributed  no  longer.  I  say, 
he  did  solicit  the  governments  and  the  embassy, 
and  threatened  their  refusal  nearly  in  these 
words — "  It  cost  me  a  year  and  an  half  to  write 
down  the  last  administration,  should  I  employ 
as  much  time  upon  you,  very  few  of  you  would 
^  S^  the  last  note,  which  »tatcs  the  pension  referred  to, 

SDIT, 
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be  in  at  the  death/'  When  these  threats  did 
iiot  prevail,  he  came  over  to  England  to  embar« 
rass  them  by  his  presence ;  and  when  he  found 
that  Lord  Rockingham  was  something  firmer 
and  more  manly  than  he  expected,  and  refused 

to  be  bullied ^into  what  be  could  not  perform, 

Mr,  Wilkes  declared  that  he  could  not  leave 
England  without  money ;  and  the  Duke  of  Port* 
land  and  Lord  Rockingham  purchased  his  ab« 
fience  with  one  hundred  pounds  a  piece  ;  with 
t«^hich  he  retiu-ned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth 
of  what  I  here  advance,  I  appeal  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  to  Lord  Rockingham,  to  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  to  Mr.  Walpole,  &c. — I  appeal  to 
the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is  still 
^xtant 

Should  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards  (idling  in  this 
wholesale  trade)  chuse  to  dole  out  his  popular 
rity  by  the  pound,  and  expose  the  city  offices 
to  sale  to  his  brother,  hisattomey,  &c.  Junius 
will  tell  us,  it  is  only  an  ambition  that  he  has  to 
hiake  them  chamberlain^  town-clerky  &c^  and  he 
must  not*  be  opposed  in  thus  robbing  the  ancient 
citizens  of  their  birthright*—— because  any  de^ 
feat  of  Mr.  Wilkes  would  gratify  the  King ! 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his 

own  fortune  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring 

a  debt  oi  twenty  thousand  pounds  merely  by  his 

own  private  extravagance,  without^  single  ser» 
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tice  or  exertion  all  this  thne  for  -the  pt^blic, 
whilst  his  estate  remained ;  should  he,  at  length, 
being  undone,  commence  patriot,  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  illegally  persecuted,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  that  illegality  be  espoused  by  a  few 
gentlemen  of  tlie  purest  public  principles; 
should  his  debts,  (though  none  of  them  vrere 
contracted  for  the  public)  and  all  his  other  in* 
Cumbrances  be  discharged ;  should  he  be  offer* 
ed  600L  or  lOOOl.  a  year  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent for  the  future ;  and  should  he,  after  all, 
instead  of  gratitude  for  these  services,  insolently 
Ibrbid  his  benefactors  to  bestow  their  own  mo- 
ney upon  any  other  object  but  himself* ,  and 
rtvile  them  for  setting  any  bounds  to  their  sup* 
plies  ;  Junius  (who,  any  more  than  Lord  Chat- 
ham, never  contributed  one  farthing  to  these 
enormous  expenses)  will  tell  them,  that  if  they 
think  of  converting  the  supplies  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
private  extravagance  to  the  support  of  public 

measures ^they  are  as  great  fools  as  my 

grandmother  ;  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  to  hold 
the  strings  of  their  purses— iw  long  as  he  conti* 
nues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  King^s  side  / 

Upon  these  principles  I  never  have  acted, 

•  *  The  quarrel  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home  origi- 
nated in  the  mode  of  appropriating  the  contributions  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Society^  the  funds  of  which  were  professedly 
i^bscribed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  former. 

EDIT. 
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and  I  never  wfll  act.'  In  my  opinion,  it  is  lefift 
dishonourable  to  be  the  creature  of  a  court  than 
the  tool  of  a  faction.  I  will  not  be  either.  I 
understand  the  two  great  leaders  of  opposition 
to  be  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Chatham; 
tinder  one  of  whose  banners  all  the  opposing 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  desire  to  get 
places,  enlist.  I  can  place  no  confidence  in 
either  of  them,  or  in  any  others,  unless  they 
will  now  engage,  whilst  they  are  out,  to  grant 
certain  essential  advantages  for  the  security  of 
the  public  when  they  ^hall  be  in  administration. 
These  points  they  refuse  to  stipulate,  because 
they  are  fearful  lest  they  should  prevent  any  fu- 
ture overtures  from  the  court.  To  force  them 
to  these  stipulations  has  been  the  uniform  endea- 
vour of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr. 
Oliver,  &c.  and  therefore,  they  are  abused  by 
Junius.  I  know  no  reason  but  my  zeal  and  in- 
dustry in  the  same  cause  that  should  intitle  me 
to  the  honour  of  being  ranked  by  his  abuse  with 
persons  of  their  fortune  and  station.  It  is  a  duty 
I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford 
to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  aim  than  thi&  when 
he  provided  that  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
the  Mansion-house  for  the  members  of  both 
Houses  in  opposition*.     At  that  time  he  drew 

*  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1770,  at  which  forty-five  noble- 
men,  besides  a  great  number  of  members  of  parliament^  and 
•ther  persons  of  distinction,  were  present    edit. 
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Up  the  heads  of  an  engagement,  which  he  gave 
to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  couch  it  in 
terms  so  cautious  and  precise,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  future  quibble  and  evasion;  but  to 
oblige  them  either  to  fulfil  the  intent  of  the  obli- 
gation, or  to  sign  their  own  infamy,  and  leave  it 
on  record ;  and  this  engagement  he  was  deter- 
mined to  propose  to  them  at  the  Mansion-house, 
that  either  by  their  refusal  they  might  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  or  by  the  engagement 
lay  a  foundation  for  confidence.  When  they 
were  informed  of  the  intention.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham and  his  friends  fiatly  refused  any  engage- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Beckford  as  flatly  swore,  they 
should  then — ^**  eat  none  of  his  broth  ;*'  and  he 
was  determined  to  put  off  the  entertainment : 

But  Mr.  Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by ^ 

to  indulge  them  in  the  ridiculous  parade  of  a 
popular  procession  through  the  city,  and  to  give 
them  the  foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary  conse- 
quence, for  the  real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks  and 
purveyors. 

It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the 
thanks  of  the  city  to  Lord  Chatham ;  which 
were  expressed  to  be  given  for  his  declaration  in 
favour  of  short  parliaments ;  ^  in  order  thereby 

^  The  vote  of  thanks  and  answer  were  as  follow : 
At  a  Common  Council  holden  on  the  14th  of  May,  1770,  it 
Wfts  resolved,  '*  Thai  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  court  be  pre* 

sented 
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to  fix  Lord  Chatham  at  least  to  that  one  const!- 
tutional  remedy,  without  which  all  others  can 
afford  no  security.  The  embarrassment  no 
doubt  was  cruel.  He  had  his  choice,  either  to 
offend  the  Rockingham  party,. who  declared^^- 
maUy  against  short  parliaments,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  whose  numbers  in  both  Houses  he 

tented  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Eaii  of  Chatham*  for  the  zeal 
be  has  shewn  in  support  of  those  most  valuable  and  sacred  pri- 
vileges, the  right  of  election,  and  the  right  of  petition ;  and  for 
bb  wishes  and  declaration,  that  his  endeavours  shaU  hereafter  . 
be  used  that  parliaments  may  be  restored  to  their  original  pu» 
nty,  by  shortening  their  duration,  and  introducing  a  more  fidl 
and  equal  representation;  an  act  which  will  render  his  name 
more  honoured  by  posterity,  than  the  memorable  successes  of 
the  glorious  war  he  conducted." 

To  this  vote  of  thanks  the  Earl  of  Chatham  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  the  committee  deputed  to  present  it  to  his 
Lordship. 

*'  G£NTLBMEN, 

"  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  give  expression  to  all  I  fed, 
•n  the  extraordinary  honour  done  to  my  public  conduct  by 
the  City  of  London ;  a  body  so  highly  respectable  on  every  ac- 
count, but  above  all,  for  their  constant  assertion  of  the  birth- 
nghts  of  Englishmen,  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  constitution. 

"  In  our  present  unhappy  situation,  my  duty  shall  be,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  to  add  the  zealous  endeavours  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  those  legal  exertions  of  constitutional  rights,  which,  to 
^ir  everlasting  honour,  the  City  of  London  has  made,  in  de- 
fence of  freedom  of  election  and  freedom  of  petition,  and  for 
obtaining  eflectual  reparation  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

''  As  to  the  point  among  the  declarations  which  I  am  un- 
derstood to  have  made,  of  my  wishes  for  the  public,  permit  me 

to 
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must  expect  again  to  be  minister ;  or  to  give  up 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  whom  final!/ 
all  real  consequence  must  proceed.  Lord  Chat* 
ham  chose  the  latter :  and  I  will  venture  to  say^ 
that,  by  his  answer  to  those  thanks,  he  has  given 
up  the  people  without  gaining  the  fiiendship  or 

to  say  there  has  been  some  misapprehension,  for  with  all  my 
deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  City,  I  am  bound  to  declare^ 
that  I  cannot  recommeAd  triennial  parliaments  as  a  remedy 
against  that  canker  of  the  constitution,  venality  in  dections  ; 
ready  to  submit  my  opinion  to  better  judgment,  if  the  wish  for 
that  measure  shall  become  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  Purity 
of  parliament  is  the  comer-stone  in  the  common- wealdi;  and 
as  one  obvious  means  towards  this  necessary  end  is  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  constituents  and 
the  elected,  I  have,  in  this  view,  publicly  expressed  my  earnest 
wishes  for  a  more  full  and  equal  representadon,  by  the  addition 
of  one  knight  of  the  shire  in  a  county,  as  a  farther  balance  t^ 
the  mercenary  boroughs. 

*'  I  have  tlirown  out  this  idea  with  the  just  diffidence  of  a 
private  man,  when  he  presumes  to  suggest  any  thing  new  on  a 
high  matter.  Animated  by  your  approbation,  I  shall  with  better 
hope  continue  humbly  to  submit  it  to  the  public  wisdom,  as 
an  object  most  deliberately  to  be  weighed,  accurately  examined, 
and  maturely  digested. 

*'  Having  many  times,  when  in  the  service  ef  the  crown,  and 
when  retired  from  %  experienced,  with  gratitude,  tlie  favour  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  I  am  now  particularly  fortunate,  that, 
with  their  good  liking,  I  can  offer  any  thing  towards  upholding 
this  wisely-combined  frame  of  mixed  government  against  the 
decays  of  time,  and  the  deviations  incident  to  all  human  in&ti« 
tutions ;  and  I  shall  esteem  my  life  honoured  indeed,  if  the 
City  of  London  can  vouchsafe  to  think  Uiat  my  endeavoui-a 
have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  the  national  honour,  to  de- 
fend 
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cordial  assistance  of  the  Rockingham  &ctioii  ^ 
whose  little  politics  are  confined  to  the  making 
of  matches,  and  extending  their  femily  connec« 
tions,  and  who  think  they  gain  more  by  procuring 
one  additional  vote  to  their  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  than  by  adding  to  their  languid 
property  and  feeble  character,  to  the  abilities  of 
a  Chatfmm^  or  the  confidence  of  a  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present 
wretched  state  of  politics  in  this  country,  the 
principles  of  Junius  will  suifno  form  of  govern- 
ment They  are  not  to  be  tolerated  under  any 
constitution.  Personal  enmity  is  a  motive  fit 
only  for  the  devil.  Whoever  or  whatever  is  So* 
vereign,  demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
people.  The  union  is  formed  for  their  happi- 
ness, which  cannot  be  had  without  mutual  re- 
spect ;  and  he  counsels  maliciously  who  would 
persuade  either  to  a  wanton  breach  of  it.  When 
it  is  banished  by  either  party,  and  when  every 
method  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  restore  it,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  a  divorce :  but  even  then  he 
must  have  a  hard  and  a  wicked  heart  indeed 

fend  die  colonies^  and  extend  the  commercial  greatness  of  my 
country,  as  weD  as  to  preserve  from  violation  the  law  of  the 
land>  and  the  essential  rights  of  the  constitution." 

On  the  subject  of  triennial  parliaments^  Lord  Chatham  ap- 
pears subsequently  to  have  changed  his  opinion^  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  Editor's  note  to  Letter  xliy.    edit. 
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who  punishes  the  greatest  criminal  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  punishment ;  and  who  does  not 
let  fall  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  is  shed 
in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the  quarrel. 

JOHN  HORNEi 


LETTER  LIV. 

90  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
SIRj  13  Aug.  1771. 

I  OUGHT  to  make  an  apology  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  for  suffering  any  part  of  my 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  his  Grace  to  Mr. 
Home.  I  am  not  justified  by*  the  similarity  of 
their  dispositions.  Private  vices,  however  detest- 
able, have  not  dignity  sufficient  to  attract  the 
censure  of  the  press,  unless  they  are  united  with 
the  power  of  doing  some  signal  mischief  to  the 
community. — Mr.  Home's  situation  does  not 
correspond  with  his  intentions. — In  my  own 
opinion,  (which  I  know,  will  be  attributed  to  my 
usual  vanity  and  presumption)  his  letter  to  me 
does  not  deserve  an  answer.  But  I  understand 
that  the  public  are  not  satisfied  with  my  silence  j 
• — that  an  answer  is  expected  from  me,  and  that 
if  I  persist  in  refusing  to  plead,  it  will  be  taken 
for  conviction.  I  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  I  profess;  if  I  declined  an  appeal 
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to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  or  did  not  will- 
ingly submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  my 
peers* 

If  any  coarse  expressions  have  escaped  me,  I 
am  ready  to  agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius 
to  make  use  of,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  admit  that 
they  have  been  improperly  applied. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  an  extreme  want  of  conduct  and  dis- 
cretion can  consist  with  the  abilities  I  have 
allowed  him  j  nor  can  he  conceive  that  a  very 
honest  man,  witli  a  very  good  understanding, 
may  be  deceived  by  a  knave.  His  knowlege  of 
human  nature  must  be  limited  indeed.  Had  he 
never  mixed  with  the  world,  one  would  think 
that  even  his  books  might  have  taught  him 
better.  Did  he  hear  Lord  Mansfield,  when  he 
defended  his  doctrine  concerning  libels?— Or 
when  he  stated  the  law  in  prosecutions  for  cri- 
minal conversation  ? — Or  when  he  dehvered  his 
reasons  for  calling  the  House  of  Lords  together 
to  receive  a  copy  of  his  charge  to  the  jury  in 
WoodfalPs  trial*  ? — Had  he  been  present  upon 
any  of  these  occasions,  he  would  have  seen  how 
possible  it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  to  con- 
found himself  inabsurdities, which  would  disgrace 
the  lips  of  an  ideot.  Perhaps  the  example  might 
have  taught  him  not  to  value  his  own  under- 

^  See  note  in  p.  244  of  the  present  vdume.    bdit. 
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BUtnding  to  highly.*— Lord  Littleton's  integrity 
and  judgment  are  unquestionable  ;—^yet  he  is 
known  to  admire  that  cunning  Scotchman,  and 
verily  believes  him  an  honest  man. — I  speak  to 
iacts,  with  which  all  of  us  are  conversant,— I 
speak  to  men  and  to  their  experience,  and  will  not 
descend  to  answer  the  little  sneering  sophistries 
of  a  coll^an. — Distinguished  talents  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  discretion.  If  there 
be  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Home,  it  is  that  extreme  want  of  judgment 
should  be  united  with  his  very  moderate  capa- 
city. Yet  I  have  not  forgotten  the  acknowledg- 
ment I  made  him.  He  owes  it  to  my  bounty } 
and  though  his  letter  has  lowered  him  in  my 
opinion,  I  scorn  to  retract  the  charitable  dona- 
tion. 

I  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  {or  Mr.  Home 
to  write  directly  in  defence  of  a  ministerial  mea- 
sure, and  not  be  detected ;  and  even  that  diffi- 
culty I  confined  to  his  particular  situation.  He 
Granges  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and  sup- 
pOBes  me  to  assert,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  o^  man  to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  not 
h^  discovered. 

He  repeatedly  affirms,  or  intimates* at  least, 
that  he  knows  the  author  of  these  letters.— 
With  what  colour  of  truth  then  can  he  pretend 
Okatlam  tw  where  to  be  encountered  but  in  a  news- 

vpL.  n.  X 
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"paper  f — I  shall  leave  him  to  his  suspicions,  ""h 
is  Aot  necessaiy  that  I  should  coniide  in  the  ho^ 
nour  or  discretion  of  a  man,  who  alrea^  seems 
to  hate  me  with  as  much  rancour,  as  if  I  had  finr- 
inerlj  been  his  friend* — ^But  he  asserts  that  he 
has  traced  me  through  a  variety  of  signaturesi 
To  make  the  discovery  of  any  importance  to  his 
purpose,  he  should  have  proved,  either  that  the 
fictitious  character  of  Junius  has  not  been  con- 
sistently supported,  or  that  the  author  has  nmhk^ 
tained  different  principles  under  different  signa- 
tures.— I  cannot  recall  to  my  memory  the  num- 
berless trifles  I  have  written ; — ^but  I  rely  upon 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  integrity,  and  defy 
him  to  fix  any  colourable  charge  of  inconsist* 
cncy  upon  me* 

I  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  motives 
6f  his  apparent  hatred  oi  Mr.  Wilkes :  nor  does 
it  follow  that  I  may  not  judge  fairly  of  his  con- 
duct, though  it  were  true,  that  I  had  no  canduet 
tfmy  tmn. — Mr.  Home  enlarges,  with  rapture, 
upon  the  importance  of  his  services ; — the  dread« 
fill  battles  which  he  might  have  been  engagedin^ 
and  the  dangers  he  has  escaped.<^In  support 'ef 
the  formidable  description,  he  quotes  ver^Mi 
without  mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fidtion, 
and  naturally  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  Ae 
poets. — Taking  him  at  his  word,  he  cannot  but 
admit  the  superiority  of  Mr.  -Wilkes  in  tins  fine 
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iff  servioe.  On  one  aide  we  see  notihiag:  bttt  inm 
gkiary  distresses*  On  the  other  we  see  reid  pnK 
Mcutiom  ;^-ieal  penalties ; — ^real  iinprisoiuDeoi$ 
i'^lift  repeatedly  haoarded ;  and,  at  one  moinei)t» 
^moet  the  certaintj  of  death  ^.  Thaidcs  art 
undoubtedly  due  to  every  man  who  does  his  duty 
in  the  engagement;  but  it  is  the  woi^ded  sol- 
dier who  deserves  the  reward. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  Mr.  Home  had 
lieen  an  active  partisan.  It  would  defeat  my 
own  purpose  not  to  allow  him  a  degree  of  meat, 
JM^hidi  aggravates  his  guik.  The  very  diarge 
^fc^ntrHnOing  his  utmost  egbrts  to  support  a  mii^ 
nisUrial  meamirej  implies  an  acknowledgmooit  joi 
his  former  services.  If  he  had  not  once  beea 
distinguished  by  his  s^arent  zeal  in  defiance  of 
ttie  common  cause,  he  could  not  now  be  distin^ 
guiahed  by  deserting  it.*~As  for  myself,  it  is  no 
i<M^er  a  question  ^»kether  I  shall  muc  mith  Ai 
^ktang,  and  take  a  single  share  in  the  danger. 
JWhenever  Jcmus  a^^pears,  he  must  encounter 
a^host  of  enendes.  But  is  there  no  honourable 
iMy  to  serve  the  pnblic,  without  engaging  in 
yetWHial  quarrels  with  insignffioiint  individuals^ 
Of  vtiibflftitting  to  the  drudgery  of  canvassing 
^otes  for  an  election  P  Is  there  no  merit  in  de^ 
dieating  my  lift  to  the  infonnation  of  my  fellow 

*^0T  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  here  alluded  to^  see  the 
)Bdilor^t  note  to  Letter  xlyi.  of  this  vd.  ^f227.    e1>it. 
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subjeets? — ^What  pubUc  question,  have  I  decKn^ 
edy  Dviiat  viliain  have  I  spared  i — Js  there  no 
labour  in  the  composition  of  these  letters?  Mr* 
Home,  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the 
ftcility  of  mtf  writings,  by  tiie  flueocj  of  Us 
own. 

He  talks  to  us,  in  high  terms,  of  the  gallant 
feats  he  would  have  performed,  if  he  had  tived 
in  the  last  century.  The  unhappy  Charles  could 
hardly  have  escaped  him.  But  living  princes 
have  a  claim  to  his  attachment  and  respect* 
Upon  these  terms,  there  is  no  diaiger  in  being  a 
patriot.  If  he  means  any  thing  more  than  a 
pompous  rhapsody,  let  us  try  how  well  his  aigii* 
ment  holds  together.— I  presume  he  is  not  yet 
so  much  a  courtier  as  to  affirm  that  the  consti* 
tndon  has  not  been  grossly  and  daringly  vic^Ued 
imder  the  present  reign.  He  will  not  say,  that 
the  laws  have  not  been  shamefuHy  brdkea  or 
perverted  ^— that  the  rights  of  the  sufc^ect  havd 
not  been  invaded^  or  that  redress  has  not  been 
repeatedly  solicited  and  refufied.--Grievanoe8 
like  these  were  the  foundation  of  the  rebeUion.  in 
theUist  century,  and,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Home, 
they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  hnn  tcr 
his  own  mind,  in  deUberatdiy  attacking  tfaelift 
of  his  Soveiseign.  I  diall  not  ask  him  to  M^iat 
political  constitution  this  doctrine  can  be  ie« 
conciled.    But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbea^  upon 
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htm  to  diewy  tiiat  tiie  present  King  has  better 
eaceuaes  than  CSiarles  the  first,  for  the  emurs  <^ 
ha  gov^miiient  He  ought  to  demonstrate  to 
us  that  the  constitution  was  better  understood  a 
hmdred  years  ago  dum  it  is  at  present ; — ^that 
the  l^al  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of 
the  prerogative  were  more  accurately  defined, 
and  more  cieaily  compreh^ided.  If  propoaitioaa 
Iflce  these  cannot  be  &irly  maintained,  I  do  not 
see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  he  speaks.  I  reverence  the  diarac* 
ter  of  Chaiies  the  first  as  little  as  Mr^  Home ; 
but  I  will  not  insult  his  misfortunes  by  a  comi* 
^aiisoD  that  would  degrade  him. 

-It  is  worth  observing,  by  what  gentle  de» 
grees,the  furious,  persecuting  zeal  of  Mr*  Home 
has  Bitflened  into  moderation.  Men  and  mea* 
flores  were  yesterday  his  object  What  paktf 
4id  he  <»ice  tdce  to  bring  that  great  state  cii^ 
mioi^  Muequirk  to  execution  !-^To>4lay  he  cooo^ 
&ies  himaelf  to  measures  only. — No  penal  ex« 
Maple  IB  to  be  left  to  the  successcnrs-of  the  Duke 
taf  6raifcon.-*^To*morrow,  I  presume  both  men 
and  measittes  wiU  be  finrgiven.  The  flaaoing 
patriot,  who  so  lately  scwched  us  in  the  mexi% 
dtao,  sides  tenqierately  to  the  wett,  and  ia  hardly 
felt  as  he  descenda. 

I  conqprehmd  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to 
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cottniumdate  to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr«  SiiirbJdge; 
a  share  in  the  r^iroaches^  vith  which  he  9^^ 
poses  me  to  have  loaded  him*  My  memorx 
&3s  me,  if  I  have  mentioned  their  oaiuea  with 
disrei^ct } — ^unless  it  be  reproachful  to  a^kofim* 
kdge  a  sincere  respect  for  the  character  of  Mrt 
Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned  the  iHt 
nocence  of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions* 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leaded 
of  the  opposition^  If  the  chai^gpe  had  been  a 
reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  supported* 
I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  dedaratioft  of 
the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well  knew 
what  unworthy  oondusicMis  would  be  drawn  tsom 
it  But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinioQi 
and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  littie  cenaure  of  Mn 
Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  juatip^  to 
a  man,  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  Upon  i9y  e$t 
teem*.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  viewa  <^ 
avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  aaibition,  I 
question  whether  the  applause  of  Juniq*  troilld 
be  of  service  to  Lord  Chathatti*  Mjf  vi>te.  will 
hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  hi^ 
pension,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet*  But  if  hi? 
MBbition  be  upon  a  level  with  hia  uodecatiind- 
ing  ;~df  he  judges  o£  what  is  truly  honcwable 
for  himself,  with,  the  same  supexmr  gcnua^  which 

*  See  the  Author's  opinion  of  i40id  Chatham  in  Fnvaie 
Lcttfer  of  Oct.  19, 1770.  No.  23.  -  edit.  .       — 
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tiiiafates  and  directs  him,  to  eloquence  in  de- 
bute, to  ^dfidcHn  in  decisioq,  even  the  pen  of 
^UKIU8  shall  contribute  to  reward  him.  Re- 
corded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  mpnu^ 
ment,  and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric, 
and  will  support  the  laurels  that  adorn  it. — lam 
not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric. — 
These  praises  are  extorted  fio^i  me ;  but  they 
will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly 
earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Gr^^n  is 
DOt  founded  upon  his  treachery  to  any  indivi- 
dual :  though  I  am  wilUng  enough  to  suppose 
that,  in  public  affiurs,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
desert  or  betray  Lord  Chatham,  without  doing 
an  essei^al  injury  to  this  country.  My  abhor- 
rence ^  the  Duke  arises  from  an  intimate  know- 
\i^Q  of  his  character,  aiid  from  a  thorough  con- 
viction, that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of 
grealier  mischief  to  England,  than  even  the  un- 
fi»rtunate  ambition  of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is 
a  tpbject  on  which  Mr.  Home  cannot  ^arge 
too  warQily ;  nor  will  I  qjaestion  his  siai^erity. 
j^I  did  not  profess  the  save  sentiments,  J  fbould 
be  shamefrilly  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  writ- 
ten formality  of  an  engagement.  He  has  pub- 
licly declared  himself  a  convert  to  Triemiial 
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Parliaments^;  and  though  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  this  is  the  only  possible  resoorce 
we  have  left  to  preserve  the  Substantial  freedom 
of  the  constitution,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of  Lord 
Rockingham  or  his  friends.  Other  measures 
may  undoubtedly  be  supported  in  argument,  as 
better  adapted  to  the  disorder,  or  more  likely  to 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured,  that  I  never  was 
llie  champion  of  Mr.  TVllkes.  But  though  I  am 
not  obliged  to  answer  for  the  firmness  of  his  fu- 
ture adherence  to  the  principles  he  professes,  I 
have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he  will  hereafter 
disgrace  them.  As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases, 
which  Mr.  Home  so  petulantly  urges  against 
me,  I  have  one  plain,  honest  answer  to  make 
to  him. — Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  be  con- 
victed of  soliciting  a  pension,  an  embassy,  or  a 
government,  he  must  depart  from  that  situation, 
and  renounce  that  character,  which  he  assumes 
at  present,  and  which,  in  my  opiniop,  intitle  him 
to  the  support  of  the  public.  By  the  same  act, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  he  will  forfeit  his 
power  of  mortifying  the  King;  and  though  he 

^  Foe  Lord  Chatham's  previous  opinion  <^  Triennial  Fariia- 
ments,  see  Editor's  note  to  the  preceding  Letter,  and  for  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  them.  Editor's  note  to  Letter  »nv. 

p.  320.      EDIT. 
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can  never  be  a  iavourite  at  St  James's,  his  base- 
ness may  administer  a  solid  satisfiiction  to  the 
royal  mind.  The  man,  I  speak  of,  has  not  a 
h^rt  to  feel  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tmres.  It  is  their  virtues  that  afflict,  it  is  their 
vices  that  console  him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  Mr. 
Home,  when  I  take  the  fiicts  he  refers  to  for 
granted.  Tliat  they  are  the  produce  of  his  inven- 
tion, seems  highly  probable ;  that  they  are  ex- 
aggerated I  have  no  doubt.  At  the  worst,  what 
do  they  amount  to,  but  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  who 
never  was  thought  of  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  mo- 
rality, has  not  been  at  all  times  proof  against  the 
extremity  of  distress  *.  How  shameful  is  it,  in 
a  man  who  has  lived  in  friendship  with  him,  to 
reproach  him  with  failings,  too  naturally  con* 
nected  with  despair !  Is  no  allowance  to  be  made 
for  banishment  and  ruin  ?  Does  a  two  years  im- 
prisonment make  no  atonement  for  his  crimes  ? 
— ^The  resentment  of  a  priest  is  implacable.  No 
sufferings  can  soflen,  no  pemtence  can  ai^ease 
him. — Yet  he  himsdf,  I  think,  upon  his  own 
system,  has  a  multitude  of  political  offences  to 
atone  for.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  nauseous 
detail,  with  which  he  so  long  disgusted  the  pub- 
lic.    He  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  it.     But  what 

*  For  Mr.  Wilkes's  defence  of  himself  fiigainst  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Home,  sec  the  note,  p.  265.    edit. 
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^xxuue  will  he  make  to  the  fiiends  of  the  consti-* 
tution  for  labouring  to  promote  Ms  cansuamuUefy 
bad  man  to  a  station  of  the  highest  national  trust 
and  importance?  Upon  what  honourable  mo« 
tives  did  he  recommend  him  to  the  livery  of 
London  for  their  represeiUative ; — to  the  ward 
of  Farringdon  for  their  ald^man^; — to  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex  for  their  knight  ?  Will  he  affirm 
that,  at  that  time,  he  was  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  solicitations  to  the  ministiy  ? — That  he 
should  say  so,  is  indeed  very  necessary  for  his 
own  justification,  but  where  will  he  find  credui 
lity  to  believe  him  ? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his 
ethics  I  know  not.  His  logic  seems  to  hav^ 
been  studied  under  Mr.  Dyson.  That  miserable 
pamphleteer,  by  dividing  the  only  preoed^it  in 
point,  and  taking  as  much  of  it  as  suited  hip 
purpose,  had  reduced  his  aigument  upon  the 
MidiUesex  election  to  something  like  the 
ahape  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Home  has  con., 
^cted  himself  with  the  same  ingenuity  and 
l^aodouj!.  I  had  affirmed  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
.would  preserve  the  public  favour,  "  as  long  as 
^e  stood  forth  against  a  ministry  And  parliament, 
.who  were  doing  every  Ibing  they  could  to  en- 
filave  the  country,  and  as  loi^  ad  he  was  a  thor(i 
in  the  King's  side."  Yet  firom  the  exxilting 
triumph  of  Mr.  Home's  reply,  one  would  thipk 
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tiiat  I  fattd  rested  my  expectatiofi)  .that  Mrt 
Wilkes  would  be  supported  by  the  pubtic»  Ufoa 
tfat  single  condition  of  his  mortifying  the  King* 
llliis  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge  or  at  the 
Treasury,  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour^ 
it  is  foQy  or  viUany  in  the  extreme* 

I  see  the  piti&l  advantage  he  has  taken  of% 
kingle  unguarded  expression,  in  a  letter  not  in* 
tended  for  the  public.  Yet  it  is  only  the  ^jppresf 
sJo»  that  is  unguarded.  I  adhere  to  the  true 
meaning  of  that  member  of  the  seotence, 
taken  separately  as  he  takes  it,  and  now,  upon 
the  coolest  deliberation,  re*assert  that,  for  the 
purposes  I  referred  to,  it  may  be  highly  meri* 
toriotts  to  the  pubUc,  to  wound  the  penonal 
fedings  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  not  a  gencfal 
proposition,  nor  is  it  generally  applied  to  tfa< 
chief  magistrate  of  this,  or  any  other  con^tttn^ 
tion.  Mr.  Home  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  best  of  princes  is  not  di^leased.  with  the 
abuse,  ii^ch  he  sees  thrown  upon  his  ostbnsttde 
ministers.  It  makes  th^n,  I  presume  mere 
properly  Ilie  objects  of  his  royal  compassioii ;-»«? 
fleither  does  it  escape  his  sagadty,:liiat  theiower 
they  are  degraded  in  the  public  esteem,  the 
more  submissively  they  must  depend  Upon  his 
favour  for  protection.  This,  I  affirm  upon  the 
most  solemn  convicticm,  and  the  most  ceitaiA 
knowledge,  is  a  leading  maxim  in  tke^poUpy  of 
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the  cloeet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  die  ar- 
gument any  farther. 

Mr.  Home  is  now  a  very  loyal  subject  He 
iatnents  the  wretched  state  of  politics  in  this 
country,  and  sees,  in  a  new  light,  the  weakness 
and  foUy  of  the  opposition.  Whoeoer  or  whaU 
ever  is  Sovereign  demands  tke  respect  and  support 
€f  the  people  *,  it  was  not  so,  "when  Nero  ^fiddled 
whik  Rome  leas  burning  f.  Our  gracious  Sove- 
reign has  had  wonderfid  success,  in  creating  new 
attachments  to  his  person  and  ^mibf.  He  owes 
it,  I  presume,  to  the  r^ular  system  he  has  piir« 
sued  in  the  mystery  of  conversion.  He  began 
with  an  e3q>eriment  upon  the  Scotch,  and  con- 
dudes  with  converting  Mr.  Home.«*What  a 
pity  it  isy  that  the  Jews  should  be  condemned 
by  Providence  to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of  their 
own! 

The  priesthood  are  aceused  cS  mismterpret* 
in  g  the  scriptures.  Mr.  Home /has  improved 
\sfon  his  profession.  He  alters  the  text,  and 
creates  a  refotable  doctrine  of  his  own.  Such 
artifices  cannot  long  delude  the  understanding 
of  the  people;  and  without  oieaning  an  indecent 

*  The  Teiy  soliloquy  of  Lord  SuffiJk,  before  he  passed  the 
Rubicon,    author. 

f  This  forms  a  sentence  .of  Home's  own  writing ; — ^and  was 
kKMt  of  hn  bitterest  sareasms  against  the  King.  But  see  Editor's 
Ifot^  p,  191  of  this  Vol,    ^piT. 
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oompaiison,  I  may  ventUFe  to  foretel,  that  the 
Bible  and  Junius  will  be  read,  when  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Jesuits  are  f(»fgotten. 

JUNIUS* 


LETTER  LV. 


TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AnVERTISXR. 

»iti,  26  Ji^.  mi. 

The  enemies  c^  the  people,  having 
now  nothing  better  to  object  to  my  fiiend  Junius^ 
are  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  politics  and  to  rail 
at  him  for  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  His  vanity 
and  impiety  are  now  the  perpetual  topics  of  their 
abuse.  I  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  fi>r<*e  of 
such  charges,  (supposing  they  were  true,)  but 
to  shew  that  they  are  not  founded.  If  I  ad- 
mitted the  premises,  I  should  readily  sgree  in 
all  the  consequences  drawn  from  them.  Vani^ 
indeed  is  a  venial  error,  for  it  usually  carries  its 
own  punishment  with  it  ;-^ut  if  I  thought 
Jtmius  capable  of  uttering  a  disrespectfiil  word 
of  the  rdigion  of  his  country,  I  should  be  the 
first  to  renounce  and  give  him  up  to  the  public 
contempt  and  indignation.    As  a  man,  I  am 

*  In  Private' Note,   No!  37,  Junius  sap  "if  Mr.  Hornc 
answers  this  Letter  handsomely  and  in  point,  he  shall  be  my 
..  great  ApoUo/'    edit. 
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satisfied  that  he  is  aCSiristian  upon  the 
stncere  conviction.  As  a  writer,  he  imuldbe 
grossly  inconsistent  with  his  political  principles^ 
if  he  dared  to  attack  a  religion  established  by 
those  laws,  which  it  seems  to  be  the  purpose 
of  his  life  to  defend. — ^Now  for  the  proofs. — 
Junius  is  accused  of  an  impious  allusion  to  the 
holy  sacrament,  where  he  says  that,  if  Lord 
Weymouth  he  denied  the  cup^  there  mU  be  no 
keeping  hm  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry.  Now, 
Sir,  I  affirm  that  thiis  passage  refers  entirely  to  a 
izeremonial  in  the  Roman  catholic  dinroh,  which 
denies  the  cup  to  the  laity.  It  has  no  manner 
ef  rdation  to  the  Protestant  creed,  and  is  in  thi« 
country  as  iair  an  object  of  ridicule  as  trmMA* 
stanHatkntj  or  any  other  part  of  Lord  PHer^s 
history  in  tbe  Tale  of  the  Tub. 

But  JuKica  is  charged  with  equal  vanity  and 
imptefy,  in  comparing  his  writings  to  tbe  holy 
acrtpture.^-— The  &rmal  protest  he  makes  against 
■ny  such  comparison,  avails  him  nothing.  It 
becomes  necessary  then  to  shew  that  the  charge 
destroys  itsel£~-If  he  be  ci^rm,  he  cannot  be 
impiam.  A  vain  man  does  not  utaally  compare 
himself  to  an  object,  which  it  is  his  design  to  un- 
dervalue. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  impiouSj 
he  cannot  be  vain.  For  his  impiety,  if  any, 
must  consist  in  his  endeavouring  to  degrade  the 
iioly  scriptures  by  a  comparison  with  hia  em 
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contemptible  vrritii^s.  This  would  be  CoXLf 
indeed  of  the  grossest  nature,  but  where  lies  the 
vanity  ?— I  shall  now  be  told, — ^^  Sir,  what  you 
say  is  plausible  enough,  but  still  you  must  allow 
that  it  is  shamefully  impudent  in  Junius  to  tell  us 
that  his  works  vnU.  hve  as  long  as  the  Bible." 
My  answer  is.  Agreed:  btCtJirst  prwe  that  he 
has  said  so.  Look  at  his  words,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  utmost  he  expects  is,  that  the  Bible  and 
Junius  wiU  survive  the  commentaries  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  may  prove  true  in  a  fortnight. 
The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannot  shew  that 
lus  works  are,  in  his  opinion^  to  live  as  long  as 
the  Bible. — Suppose  1  were  to  foretel  that  Jack 
and  Tom  would  survive  Harry. — ^Does  it  follow 
that  Jack  must  live  as  long  as  Tom  ?  I  would 
only  illustrate  my  meaning  and  protest  against 
the  least  idea  of  pro&neness. 

Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Junius  is  usually 
answered,  arraigned  and  convicted.  Thes^ 
candid  critics  never  remember  any  thing  he  say» 
m  honour  c^our  holy  religion ;  though  it  is  true 
that  one  of  his  leading  arguments  is  made  to  rest 
wpon  Ike  internal  evidence  which  the  purest. cf  dU 
religions  carries  with  it  I  ^ote  his  words,^  and 
conclude  from  them,  that  he  is  a  trueand  hearty 
C!hri6tian,  in  substance,  not  in  ceremony  jtih^ugh 
pos^bly  he  may  not  agree  with  my  Reverend 
JUirda  the  Bishops,  or  with  the  Head*  of  tiia 
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Church,  Ihat  prayers  are  maraUty^  or  that  kneeUng 
is  reUgioju 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LVI. 

FROM   THE   REV.   MR.  HORNE  TO  JUNIUS« 

16  August,  1771. 
I  CONGRATULATE  you.  Sir,  on  the 
recovery  of  your  wonted  style,  though  it  has 
coat  you  a  fortnight.  I  compassionate  your 
labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and 
will  communicate  to  you  the  secret  of  my 
fluency. — Truth  needs  no  ornament;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  p^cil  is 
deformity. 

You  brought  a  positive  charge  against  me  of 
corruption.  I  denied  the.  charge,  and  called 
for  your  proo&.  You  rejAied  with  abuse»  and 
re*a8serted  your  charge.  I  called  again  for 
proo&  You  reply  again  with  abuse  only,  and 
drop  your  accusation.  In  your  fortnight's  letter 
there  is  not  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  my 
corruption. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  return  thanks 
to  you  for  your  candescensionj  and  to  a  grat^fiii 
public  and  hwesi  ministry  for  all  the  favours 
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they  iiave  conferred  upon  me.  The  two  latter, 
I  am  sure,  will  never  refuse  me  any  grace  I  shall 
solicit ;  and  since  you  have  been  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  told  a  deliberate  lie  in  my 
fitvour  out  of  bounty,  and  as  a  charitable  dona* 
tion,  why  may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  here- 
after (if  you  do  not  forget  you  ever  mentioi](ed 
my  name  with  disrespect)  make  the  same  ac- 
knowledgment ibr  what  you  have  said  to  my 
prejudiced— This  second  recantation  wiU  per- 
haps be  more  abhorrent  from  your  disposition } 
but  should  you  decline  it,  you  will  only  afl^rd 
one  more  instance  how  much  easier  it  is  to  b^ 
generous  than  just,  and  that  men  are  sometimes 
jbbuntifiil  who  are  not  honest. 

At  all  events  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  yojur 
pan^yric  as  Lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monu- 
jtnent  X  i^all  have  none }  but  over  my  grave  it 
will  be  said,  in  your  own  words,  "  Home's  »- 
ttmtion  did  not  correspond  with  his  intentions*.'* 

JOHN  HORNE. 


LETTER  LVII. 

TO   ms   GRACE  THE   DUKE   OF   GRAFTON. 

MY  LORD,  28  Scp^  1771. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  ap- 
prized of  the  fiill  extent  of  their  obligations  to 

*  The  efHUph  would  not  he  ill  *uited  to  the  character  f— 
At  the  best,  it  is  but  equivocal. 
VOL.  n.    '  Y  . 
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you.  They  have  yet  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
endless  variety  of  your  character.  They  have 
seen  you  distinguished  and .  successfid  in  the 
continued  violation  of  those  moral  and  political 
duties,  by  which  the  little,  as  well  as  the  great 
societies  of  life,  are  collected  and  held  together. 
Every  colour,  every  character  became  you.  With 
a  rate  of  abilities,  which  Lord  Weytnouth  very 
justly  looks  down  upon  with  contempt,  you  have 
done  as  much  mischief  to  the  community  as 
Cromwell  would  have  done,  iSOromweUhaA  been 
a  coward,  and  as  much  as  Machiaoely  if  Ma- 
chiavel  had  not  known,  that  an  appearance  of 
morals  and  religion  are  useful  in  society. — ^To  a 
thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  crown  will, 
in  no  view,  appear  so  formidable,  as  when  he 
observes  io  what  enormous  excesses  it  has  safely 
conducted  your  Grace,  without  a  ray  of  real  un- 
derstanding, without  even  the  pretension  to 
common  decency  or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a 
single  spark  of  personal  resolution.  What  must 
be  the  operation  of  that  pernicious  influence, 
(for  which  our  Kings  have  wisely  exchanged  the 
nugatory  name  of  prerogative)  that,  in  the  high- 
est stations,  can  so  abundantly  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  virtue,  courage,  and  abilities,  and  qua- 
lify a  man  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great  nation, 
whom  a  private  gentleman  would  be  ashamed 
and  a&aid  to  admit  into  his  fitmily !     like  the 
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universal  passport  of  an  ambassador^  it  super- 
sedes  the  prohibition  of  the  laws,  banishes  the 
staple  virtues  of  the  country,  and  introduces 
vice  and  fbliy  triumphantly  into  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  state.     Other  princes,  besides  his 
Majesty,   have  had  the  means  of  corruption 
within  their  reach,  but  they  have  used  it  with 
moderation.     In  former  times,  corruption  was 
considered  as  a  foreign  auxiliary  to  government, 
and  only  called  in  upon  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies.    The  unfeigned  piety,  the  sanctified  reli- 
gion of  George  the  third  have  taught  him  to 
new  model  the  civil  forces  of  the  state.     The 
natural  resources  of  the  crown  are  no  longer 
confided  in.     Corruption  glitters  in  the  van  ; — 
collects  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  mer- 
cenaries, and,  at  the  same  moment,  impoverishes 
and  inslaves  the  country. — His  Majest/s  prede- 
cessors,  (excepting  that  worthy  fiimily,   from 
which  you,  my  Lord,  are  unquestionably  de- 
scended,) had  some  generous  qualities  in  their 
composition,  with  vices,  I  confess,  or  frailties 
in  abundance.     They  were  kings  or  gentlemen, 
not  Jiypocrites  or  priests.     They  were  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  but  did  not  know  the  value 
of  their  oflSce.     They  said  their  prayers  without 
ceremony,  and  had  too  little  priestcraft  in  their 
understanding,  to  reconcile  the  sanctimonious 
forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  destruction  of 

Y  2 
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the  morality  of  their  peopled— My  Lord,  this  in 
fiu*,  not  decUmation. — ^With  all  your  partiality 
to  the  koiise  qf  Stuart^  you  must  confess,  that 
even  Charks  ike  second  would  have  blushed  at 
that  open  encouragement,  at  those  eager,  me* 
retcicious  caresses,  with  which  every  species  of 
private  vice  and  public  pro^tution  is  received 
at  Sty^Jame^s. — The  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart 
has  been  treated  with  an  asperity,  which,  if 
comparison  be  a  defence,  seems  to  horder  upon 
injustice.  Neither  Charles  nor  his  brother  were 
qualified  to  support  such  a  system  of  measures, 
as  would  be  necessary,  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, and  subvert  the  constitution  of  England. 
One  of  them  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  his 
pleasmres, — the  other  in  his  religion.  But  tilie 
danger  to  this  country  would  cease  to  be  proble- 
matical, if  the  crown  should  ever  descend  to  a 
prince,  whose  apparent  simplicity  might  throw 
his  subjects  off  their  giiard, — ^who  might  be  no 
libertine  in  behaviour, — who  should  have  no  sense 
of  honour  to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just 
religion  enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude, 
might  have  no  scruples  of  conscience  to  inter- 
fere  with  his  morality-  With  these  hononrable 
Qualifications,  and  the  decisive  advantage  off  si- 
tuation, low  craft  and  falsehood  are  dl  thfe-'aK- 
lities  that  are  wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdcto  of 
ages,  and  to  d^ce  Uie  noblest  moniiment  that 
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human  policy  has  erected — I  know  Hich^i  man ; 
—My  Lord,  I  know  you  both ;  and  with  the, 
blessing  of  God  (for  I  too  am  religious,)  the 
people  of  England  shall  know  you  as  well  as  I 
do.  I  am  not  very  sure  that  greater  abilities 
would  not  in  effect  be  an  impediment  to  a.  de* 
sign,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  require  a  su- 
perior capacity,  A  better  understanding  mi^t 
make  him  sensible  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
tiiat  system  he  was  endeavouring  to  corrupt. 
The  danger  of  the  attempt  might  alarm  him* 
The  meanness,  and  intrinsic  worthlessniras  of 
tbe  object  (supposing  he  could  attain  to  it)  would 
fill  him  with  shame,  repentance  and  disgust 
But  these  are  sensations,  which  find  no  entrance 
into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart.  In  some 
men^  there  is  a.  malignant  passion,  to  destroy 
the  works  of  genius,  literature,  and  freedom^ 
Tbe  Vandal  and  the  Monk&nd  equal  gratifica^ 
tion  in  it. 

Reflections  like  these,  my  Lord,  have  a  ge- 
neral relation  to  your  Grace,  and  inseparably 
attend  you,  in  whatever  company  or  situation 
your  character  occurs  to  us.  They  have  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  following,  recent 
fact,  which  I  lay  before  the  public,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  best  of  Sovereigns,  and  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  people. 

A  prince  (who^  piety  and  sdf-denial,  one 
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would  think,  might  secure  him  from  such  a 
multitude  of  worldly  necessities,)  with  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  near  a  million  sterling,  unfor- 
tunatdy  wants  money. — The  navy  of  England, 
by  an  equally  strange  concurrence  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  (though  not  quite  so  xm- 
fortunately  for  his  Majesty)  is  in  equal  want  of 
timber.  The  world  knows,  in  what  a  hopeful 
condition  you  delivered  the  navy  to  your  suc- 
cessor, and  in  what  a  condition  we  found  it  in 
the  moment  of  distress**  You  were  determined 
it  should  continue  in  the  situation  in  which  you 
left  it.  It  happened,  however,  very  luckily  for 
the  privy  purse,  that,  one  of  the  above  wants 
promised  &ir  to  supply  the  other.  Our  reli- 
gious, benevolent,  generous  Sovereign,  has  no 
objection  to  selling  his  own  timber  to  his  wm 
admiiialty,  to  repair  his  own  ships,  nor  to  putting 
the  money  into  his  omi  pocket    People  of  a 

*  When  the  armament  took  place,  in  ccmsequence  of  the 
dispute  with  Spain,  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  tlie  navy 
was  found  to  be  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  it  was  greatly  reno- 
vated. It  is  however  to  later  periods,  to  the  superintendance 
of  the  present  Earl  Spencer,  and  some  of  his  very  able* suc- 
cessors, that  we  are  to  look  for  its  true  pinnacle  of  glory : — ^for 
the  manifestation  of  that  expert  and  chivalrous  courage  which 
has  made  it  indeed  the  envy  of  an  individual  tyrant,  but  the 
admiration  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,    edit. 
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religious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  church.  Whatever  they  acquire  &lls  into 
mortmain. — Upon  a  representation  from  the  ad- 
miralty of  the  extraordinary  want  of  timber, 
for  the  indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the 
surveyor  general  was  directed  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  timber  in  all  the  royal  chaces  and  fwests 
in  England.  Having  obeyed  his  orders  with  ac- 
curacy and  attention,  he  reported,  thatl^e  finest 
timber  he  had  any  where  met  with,  and  the  pro- 
perest  in  every  respect  for  the  purposes  of  the 
navy,  was  in  Whittlebury  Forest^  of  which  your 
Grace,  I  think,  is  hereditary  ranger.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  report,  the  usual  warrant  was 
prepared  at  the  treasury,  and  delivered  .to  the 
surveyor,  by  which  he  or  his  deputy  were  au- 
thorized to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittlebury 
Forestj  which  should  appear  to  be  proper  for 
the  purposes  above-mentioned.  The  deputy 
being  informed  that  the  warrant  was  signed  and 
delivered  to  his  principal  in  London,  crosses 
the  country  to  Northamptonshire,  and  with  an 
officious  zeal  for  the  public  service,  begins  to  do 
his  duty  in  the  forest.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
he  had  not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket.  The 
oversight  was  enormous,  and  you  have  punished 
him  for  it  accordingly.  You  have  insisted  that 
an  active,  useful  officer  should  be  dismissed  from 
his  place.    You  have  ruined  an  innocent  man^ 
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and  his  &mily»— In  what  language  shall  I  ad- 
dress so  black,  so  cowardly  a  tyrant; — thou 
worse  than  one  of  the  BrunswkkSj  and  all  the 
Stuarts  ! — To  them,  who  know  Lord  North,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he^was  mean  and 
base  enough  to  submit  to  you. — ^This  however  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  fact.  After  ruining  the 
surveyor's  deputy,  for  acting  without  the  war- 
rant, you  attacked  the  warrant  itself.  You  de- 
clared it  was  illegal,  and  swore,  in  a  fit  of  foam- 
ing, frantic  passion,  that  it  never  should  be  exe- 
cuted. You  asserted  upon  your  honour,  that  in 
the  grant  of  the  rangership  of  Whittleburt/  Forest^ 
made  by  Charles  the  secondj  (whom,  with  a  mo- 
desty  that  would  do  honour  to  Mr.  Rigby,  you 
are  pleased  to  call  your  ancestor)  to  one  of  his 
bastards,  (from  whom  I  make  no  doubt  of  your 
descent,)  the  property  of  the  timber  is  vested  in 
the  ranger. — I  have  examined  the  original  grant, 
and  now,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  contradict 
you  directly  upon  the  fact.  The  very  reverse 
of  what  you  have  asserted  upon  your  honour  is 
the  truth.  The  grant,  ea^pressly  and  by  a  par- 
Ocular  clause^  reserves  the  property  of  the  tim- 
ber for  the  use  of  the  crown. — In  spite  of  this 
evidence, — ^in  defiance  of  the  representations  of 
the  admiralty, — in  perfect  mockery  of  the  no- 
torious distresses  of  the  English  navy,  and  those 
equaUy  pressing,  and  almost  equaQy  notorious 
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necessities  of  your  pious.  Sovereign, — here  the 
matter  rests. — ^The  lords  of  the  Treasury  recal 
their  warrant ;  the  deputy-surveyor  is  ruined  for 
doing  his  duty ; — ^Mr.  John  Ktt,  (whose  rume 
I  suppose  is  MTensive  to  you)  submits  to  be  brow- 
beaten and  insulted  y — the  oaks  keep  their 
ground ; — the  King  is  defrauded,  and  the  navy 
of  England  may  perish  for  want  of  the  best  and 
finest  timber  in  the  island.  And  all  this  is  sub- 
mitted to — to  appease  the  Duke  of  Grafton ! — 
To  gratify  the  man,  who  has  involved  the  King 
and  his  kingdom  in  confusion  and  distress,  and 
who,  like  a  treacherous  coward,  deserted  his  So- 
vereign in  the  midst  of  it ! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your 
doctrines,  since  you  thought  it  adviseaUe  to  rob 
the  lyuke  of  Portland  of  his  property,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute^s  son-in- 
law,  before  the  last  general  election  *.    Nullum 

*  Few  persons  have  yet  forgotten  the  commoUon  into  which 
the  nation  was  thrown  by  this  outrageous  attempt  of  the  mi- 
nister to  enlarge  the  royal  prerogative.  By  the  common  law 
of  England  no  man  can  be  disturbed  in  his  title  who  has  been 
in  quiet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years :  but  by  an  dd 
obsolete  law,  a  wretched  remnant  of  ancient  tyranny,  it  waa 
asserted  that  mtilum  tempua  aceurrit  regit  and  such  waa  the 
commencement  of  the  l^w  itself:  in  plain  English  that  no 
term  of  possession,  whether  sixty,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  can  defend  i^nst  a  claim  c^  the  crown.  This  law  was 
attempted  to  be  revived  in  the  reign  of  James  I :  but  the  at- 
tempt 
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iempM  occwrit  regi,  was  then  your  boasted 
motto,  and  the  cry-of  all  your  hungry  partisans. 
Now  it  seems  a  grant  of  Charles  the  second  to 
one  of  his  bastards  is  to  be  held  sacred  and  in- 
violable!. It  must  not  be  questioned  by  the 
King's  servants,  nor  submitted  to  any  interpre* 

tempt  was  so  effectually  opposed  in  its  outset  by  that  sound 
constitutional  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  a  Bill  of  a  con* 
trary  tendency  was  sufiered  to  pass  in  its  stead,  which  expressly 
secured  every  estate  of  sixty  years  possession,  "  against  all  and 
every  person  having  or  pretending  to  have  any  estate,  right, 
or  title,  hy  force  or  colour  of  any  letters  patent,  <Mr  grants, 
upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  or  defective  titles,  of  or  for 
which  said  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  no  verdict,  judg« 
ment,  or  decree,  hath  been  had  or  given." 

This  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  prerogative  oJT  the 
crown,  was  attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  Diike  of  Grafton 
in  1767 ;  who  for  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  an  election 
for  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  favour  of  Sir  James  Lowther 
against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  had  admitted  the  former  to  be- 
come a  royal  grantee  of  an  enormous  portion  of  what  had  for- 
merly been  crown  lands — ^but  which  had  been  for  upwards  of 
seventy  yean  in  the  different  families  of  the  actual  possessors. 
This  attempt  introduced  Sir  George  Savile's  famous  Bill, 
which  was  called  the  Quieting  Bill,  and  was  intended  to  ren- 
der moi^e  valid  the  Act  of  James  I.  in  favour  of  the  subject 
against  the  crown.  The  remainder  shall  be  given  to  the  reader 
in  an  extract  from  a  writer  in  the  PubUc  Advertiser,  who 
adopted  the  signature  of  Ulysses,  and  addressed  two  Letters 
to  Lord  North  on  this  subject. 

"  The  Bill  was  lost.  But  the  perseverance  of  a  good  man 
in  a  good  cause,  is  not  easily  shaken.  Sir  George  Savile  re- 
vived the  Bill  in  the  succeeding  session ;  and  its  success  at  last, 

notwithstanding 
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tation  but  your  own.— My  Lord,  this  was  not 
the  language  you  held,  when  it  suited  you  to 
insult  the  memory  of  the  glorious  deliverer  of 
England  from  that  detested  family,  to  which 
you  are  still  Inore  nearly  allied  in  principle  than 
in  blood. — In  the  name  of  decency  and  common 

notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  jrour  Lordship,  and  the  rest 
of  the  administration,  gave  a  signal  proof  of  the  constitutional 
spirit  which  will  break  forth,  when  the  struggle  begins  be- 
tween Uberty  and  prerogative. — In  the  prc^ess  of  the  Bill,  a 
clause  was  proposed  by  the  friends  of  Sir  James  Lowther, 
which  left  to  the  grantees  of  the  crown,  twelve  months  from 
the  Ist  of  Jan.  1769,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  suits.  The' 
friends  of  the  Bill,  anxious  to  secure  to  the  subject,  if  they 
could,  so  important  a  law,  did  not  hesitate  in  admitting  the 
clause.  They  assented  to  the  proposition,  that  the  case  of  Sir 
James  Lowther  should  remain  untouched  by  the  Bill  then  de-' 
pending. 

"  Such  was  that  consent,  of  which  Sir  James's  friends  have 
talk'd  so  much :  And  what  does  it  at  last  amount  to  ?  We 
agree  not  to  touch  the  case  of  Sir  James  Lowther  by  this  BID. 
Does  this  important  agreement  (if  by  the  way  such  an  agree- 
ment could  be  made  by  private  parties,  in  restraint  of  the 
powers  of  parliament)  never  to  interpose  ?  At  no  time,  in.  no 
circumstances,  under  no  provocations  of'  the  most  flagrant 
abuse,  or  the  most  urgent  necessity  }  Does  it  mean  to  say, 
that  all  future  parliaments  shall  to  eternity  be  barred  from  in- 
terfering, though  impelled  to  it  by  the  dearest  justice  ?  Do 
the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  does  the  whole  legidature 
mean  to  ratify,  to  confirm,  and  to  sanctify  that  hateful  grant  ? 
If  these  intentions  neither  can,  nor  will  be  attributed  to  the 
consent  given,  the  utmost  construction  of  it  can  extend  no 
farther,  than  I  have  contended  that  its  true  sense  imports,  a 

neutrality 
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sense,  what  are  your  Grace's  merits,  eitiier  with 
King  or  ministry,  that  should  intitle  you  to  as- 
sume this  domineering  authority  over  both?— 
Is  it  tibie  fortunate  consanguinity  you  claim  with 
the  house  of  Stuart? — Is  it  the  secret  corres- 
pondence you  have  for  so  many  years  carried  on 

*  neutrality  at  that  time  and  in  that  Bill,  towards  the  quoBtionr 
If  the  case  should  be  found  to  require  future  interposition^ 
future  parliaments  will  interpose.  But  till  the  conduct  of  Sir 
James  Lowther  shall  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  point  at  him 
personally,  we  Will  give  him  credit  for  those  feelings  of  sense, 
of  decency  and  of  remorse,  that  shall  make  it  peevish  to  re- 
vive the  memory  of  that  odious  transaction. 

''  Have  these  sensations  operated  upon  Sir  James  ?  What 
has  been  his  conduct  ?  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  allowed 
him,  he  served  above  400  ejectments.  The  county  of  Cum- 
berland, from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other,  was  in  the  ut- 
most confusion.  Not  a  man  who  had  voted  against  him  within 
^  described  limits  of  the  grant,  was  to  escape.  The  word 
WIS  gone  forth — The  rebels  must  be  sacrificed,  the  county 
must  be  crushed.  But  the  alarm  that  was  given  by  so  exten- 
sive and  unparaOdled  revenge,  made  it  very  soon  prudent  and 
necessary  for  ISr  James  to  abandon  many  of  those  suits :  And 
they  stood  then  reduced  to  the  moderate  number  ct  15  Bills  in 
a  Court  of  Equity,  and  3S5  suits  at  law. 

"  Your  Lordship,  perhaps,  could  see  with  pleaaure  the 
miseries  of  tliat  devoted  county.  .You  could,  perhaps,  con- 
template with  inward  satisfaction,  the  glorious  and  exalted 
figure  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  while  you  beheld  him  with  an 
air  of  triumphant  dignity,  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.  Other  ideas  filled  the  mind  of  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith, He  could  not  hear  of  the  distfOM  and  confusion  into 
wbidi  thai  unfortunate  county  was  plunged  by  the  clause  at- 

6  luded 
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with  Lord  Bute,  by  the  assiduous  assistance  of 
jour  cream  cohmred  parasite  f — Could  not  your 
gallantry  find  sufficient  employment  ibr  him,  in 
those  genOe  offices  by  which  be  first  acquired  the 

luded  to^  without  immediately  resolving  to  do  that  justice  to 
Cumberland,  which  had  been  already  shewn  to  every  other 
county  in  the  King's  dominions.    He  therefore  brought  in  the    • 
Bill  to  repeal  that  clause. 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  abstruse  argumaits  upon  the 
subject  In  truth,  it  is  a  subject  that  the  plain  common  sense 
of  every  moderate  capacity,  the  natural  and  first  feelings  of 
every  generous  and  honest  heart  must  instantly  decide  up6n. 
A  law  is  made  for  the  general  quiet  of  fhe  aubject.  A  clause 
imp^vidently  admitted  (upon  a  principle  of  delicacy  whidi 
subsequent  events  have  not  justified)  counteracts  the  intention 
of  that  law ;  by  perverting  its  beneficial  purposes,  and  making 
it  operate  as  a  partial  instrument  of  oppression,  instead  of  so* 
curing  to  the  whole  kingdom  the  blessings  it  was  iiitended  to 
difiuse.  Is  not  this  a  state  of  the  fact  ?  Was  not  the  whole 
kingdom,  Cumberland  excepted,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  thai 
security  which  the  Bill  of  Quiet  was  intended  to  procure  f 
And  was  not  Cumberland,  and  Cumberland  alone,  sacrificed 
by  this  clause  ?  For  extraordinary^  as  the  fact  is,  it  is  a  iruth 
which  ought  to  be  known,  and  which  I  am  sure  nobody  wiU 
dare  to  Controvert,  that  Sir  James  Lowther  is  the  single  grantee 
of  the  crown  who  has  availed  himself  of  |his  clause.  There 
was  not  a  man  to  be  found.  Sir  James  Lowthi^r  excepted,  who 
would  suffer  himsdf  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  laAt 
Englishman  who  exercised  over  his  fellow-sulgects  this  expiring 
right  of  barbarity.  .  >     . 

.r/<  Ashamed  <tf  proceedings  which.all  men  saw  with  concern, 
tbe  JSiU  operated  so  far  upon  Sir  James,  that  he  was  at  last  in* 
4MCed.to  offer  to  al^mdon  every  other  suit  he  had  begun,  pro- 
vided 
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tender  friendship  of  Lord  Barringfcm  ?— Or  isit 
only  that  wonderfbl  sympathy  of  manners,  which 
subsists  between  your  Grace  and  one  of  your 
superiors,  and  does  so  much  honour  to  you 

Tided  only  that  he  might  be  at  full  liberty  to  prosecute  with 
cfifect  the  great  delinquent,  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

"  Your  Lordship's  notions  of  equal  justice  reconciled  you  to 
the  idea.  You  thought  that  his  Grace's  situation  in  life,  and 
his  fortune,  exempted  him  from  compassion ;  and  that  he  uras 
therefore  excluded  from  all  claim  or  pretension  to  common 
justice. 

"  It  is  your  duty,  my  Loxd,  to  inform  the  public  why  that 
grant  is  acknowledged  to  be  untenable  against  all  but  his  Grace 
rf  Portland  ?  Why  it  is  to  be  abandoned  and  renounced  in 
every  instance  but  in  his  ?  What  there  is  in  it,  if  Sir  James 
thought  it  shameful  and  unjustifiable  to  proceed  against  the 
SS4,  that  should  make  it  honourable  or  just  to  pursue  the 
225th  ?  Sir  James  Lowther  and  your  Lordship  have  allowed 
that  all  traces  of  this  detested  grant  should  be  obliterated  with 
respect  to  every  suit  commenced,  one  only  excepted.  Have 
you  tried  those  suits  ?  Have  you  heard  their  respective  me- 
rits ?  Can  you  distinguish  between  them,  and  say  this  man 
should  be  quieted ;  that  man  ought  to  be  harassed  and  op- 
pressed ?  Yet  you  have  said  so ; — ^for  the  Duke  of  Portland 
is  an  exception  to  all  cases.  He  is  not  fit  to  have  the  benefit  of 
that  law  (created  by  the  seventy  of  his  particular  case)  whidi 
every  other  Englishman  does  actually  eiyoy.  He  ought  to 
stand  branded  and  exposed  to  all  posterity :  He  shall  be  at- 
tainted by  name :  He  must  fall  the  single  victim,  and  be  made 
the  only  sacrifice  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  country. 

''  Let  us  then  hear  no  more  of  the  objection  of  parliamen- 
tary interposition  pendente  lite,  by  an  ex  post  facto  Law. 
Your  Lordship  heard  in  the  proper  place,  and  could  not  i«- 

7  fute. 
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both  ?— Is  the  union  of  Blifil  and  Black  George 
no  longer  a  romance  ? — From  whatever  origin 
your  influence  in  this  country  arises,   it  is  a 

fute,  the  many  precedents  of  laws  made  ex  post  facto  u|)oa 
urgent  occasions.  Your  Lordship  could  not  then>  nor  will 
now  deny,  that  when  parliaments  have  interfered  to  protect 
the  subject  against  oppressive  grants,  they  have  always  done 
it;  they  must  ever  do  it  pendente  lite.  Till  the  grant  is  put 
in  suit,  no  grievance  can  be  said  to  exist  ^  The  prosecutions 
under  it  are  the  very  grievance  which  parliaoaent  interposes  to 
redress.  Such  was  the  view,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  for  the  general  quiet  of  the  subject  in  King  James's  time, 
and  which  Sir  George  Savile's  was  intended  to  pursue. — But, 
my  Lord,  you  cannot  avail  yourself  of  the  argument  The 
concession  of  Sir  James  Lowther  has  alone  defeated  it. 

''  A  grant  is  passed,  affecting  in  it's  consequences  the  rights 
oF  225  persons.  By  a  law  that  should  be  made  ex  post  facto, 
pendente  lite,  you  would  deem  it  honourable  and  just  to  re- 
strain Sir  James  Lowther  from  proceeding  in  224  of  these 
suits.  It  remains  for  your  Lordship  to  satisfy  the  world  that 
it  is  honourable  and  just  that  he  should  proceed  in  the  235th. 
You  must  do  more. — ^You  must  prove  that  it  will  not  be  both 
dishonourable  and  unjust  if  he  do,  or  if  he  be  su&red  to  pro- 
ceed in  it'' 

In  order  to  relieve  the  Duke  of  Portland  from  the  suit  of  Sir 
James  Lowther ;  another  explanatory  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Feb.  7,  1771,  by  which  the  clause 
in  favour  of  Sir  James  Lowther  was  to  be  repealed :  the  ques- 
tion was  lost  on  the  third  reading  by  164  in  behalf  of  the 
clause,  against  155  in  opposition  to  it 

The  reader  will  nevertheless  rgoice  to  hear  that  the  crown, 
on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  was  nonsuited  in  the  court 

•f 
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phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human  virtue  ^ 
and  understanding,— Good  men  can  hardly  be*, 
lieve  the  fact.    Wise  men  are  unable  to  account  , 

of  Exchequer^  though  it  had  triumphed  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  The  following  short  rtatement  of  this  edkbrated  trial 
is  taken  from  the  Public  Advertiser,  Not.  92,  1771.  "  Wed- 
nesday came  on  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  at 
Westminster  Hall,  the  great  cause  between  Sir  James  LoW- 
tfaer,  Bart  plaintifi^  and  the  Duke  of  Fortlaod,  defendant,  in 
consequence  of  a  grant  made  to  Sir  James  Lowtber  of  the 
forest  of  Inglewood,  in  the  year  1767,  of  lands  being  for  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. Their  Lordships  came  into  court  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  after  waiting  near  an  hour  for  Baron  Adams,  the  chief 
Baron  received  a  letter  from  his  Lordship,  informing  him  oi 
tlic  impossibility  of  his  attending  the  Court  that  day,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Lady  Adams.  The  court  then  entered 
into  the  business  of  the  day,  and  recited  all  the  records  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  from  Edward  the  first  to  the  lease 
made  to  Sir  James  Lowtber;  when,  after  a  full,  candid,  and  most 
impartial  examination  of  the  said  lease,  it  was  found  invalid, 
agreeable  to  the  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  recites  "  that  upon  every  grant,  lease,  or  assurance, 
there  be  reserved  a  reasonable  rent,  not  being  under  the  diird 
part  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  of  the  said  manors,  mes- 
suages, lands,  &c.  &c.  as  shall  be  contained  in  such  lease  or 
grant**  Sir  James  Lowtber*s  grant  from  the  crown  bemg 
only  a  quit  rent  of  18s.  and  4d.  for  the  whole  forest  of  Ingle- 
wood,  was  immediately  judged  by  the  Court  an  inadequate 
third  proportion,  and  he  was  nonsuited  accordingly."" 

Sec  the  whole  transaction  more  fully  expatiated  upon  in 
Miscellaneous  Letters  signed  Mnemon.    edit. 
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fi>r  it  JRefigiouB  men  find  exercise  for  their 
fidth)  and  make  it  the  last  ethrt  of  their  piety, 
not  to  repine  agamit  FtonABaee. 

JUNIUS*. 

*  To  this  Letter  the  foUowing  answer  was  returned^  which, 
as  it  proves  Junius  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  facts  rdft- 
tivc  to  Whittlebfiry  Forest^  »  here  inserted  on  the  score  of 
impartiality. 

FOR  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

The  Stobv  of  the  Oaks  addressed  to  the.Pablic  and  to  Junius. 

The  principles  upon  which  Junius  fabricates  all  his  decb- 
mations  to  the  peUiCy  have  been  ftirly  unmasked^  and.  plainly 
exhibited  in  two  fonner  Letters. — ^They  need  only  an  eiqposuye 
to  miUify  every  thing  he  promulgates,  and  render  him  abomi* 
nabk  in. the  eyes. 4^  Common-senae  and  honesty. — ^But  to. fol- 
low, so  gross.a  fidsifier.throagh  the  infinity  of  his  wicked  hbds 
and  virulept  attacks  upon  the  King,  and  many  of  the  worthiest 
diaracters  in  the  nation*  is  a  task  too  foul  for.  any  gentleman 
to  undertake. — Suffice  it  therefore  to  observe,  that.  Jumua's 
labours.all  tend  :to  sinister. ends,  and  they  are  glossed,  over  with 
a  high  varnish  only,  to.cooceal  the  coarseness  of  the  design^-*r 
Men,  and  not  measures  are  his  aim. — ^He  avails  himsdf  of  the 
mih^ipy  licentiousness  of.  the  times,  and  .levels  all  t^s  rhetoctc 
at  your  passions,,  not  at  your  reason. 

He  b^n  his  career,  upon  the  old  lnfam0us<maxim  in  poli- 

-  tical  writing,  that  lies  are  swifter  of  foot  thaa  truth,  and  when 
•dieyaie.  roundly  and.boliHy  aaierted  will  find  believers;  hpt 
•luckily  for.  us,  that  left-handed  wisdom  called  cunning,  always 

^  detectsand  frustrates  itself. 

The  last  charge  which  he  has  blazoned  in  such  fiery  cokors 
against  the  Duke  of  Grafton  rdative  to  the  Oaks,  may  serve  as 

-  «  specimen,  of  his  veracity^ — ^The  feet  is  in  no.  one  instance  aa 
he  has  represented  it.«r^Aii  officer  was  sent  down  by  ihe.comp 

*  VQI*.  II.  M/^  misrionert 
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LETTER  iVI«. 

ADI>R£SS£D    TO   THE   LIVERY   OF    LONDON. 
GENTLEMEN,  30  Sept.  1171. 

If  you  alone  were  concerned  in  tJie 
ftvept  of  the  prese^it  election  of  a  chief  w^- 

miflsionere  of  the  navy  (as  he  declared)  to  inspect  the  thnber 
in  Salcey  and  Whittlebury  Forests  in  Northamptonshire ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  a  return  of  what  he  found  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ship  boilding.-^He  acoonlingfy  macked  upirards  of 
four  thousand  tiseesin  tl^  latter,  whidi  ate  si^tost  all  that  d»> 
serve  the  name  of  timbi:r  in  ^  ishale  SoKBLrf-^B  coosequcact 
of  his  return  an  4pplicatioa4f as  4na4^^  the  tveasory  fiar  per* 
mission  to  cut  dowA  Ihisieen  hundred  loadsw*i|ad  to  make  a 
just  parody  upon  Jiuuus's  own  woids,  ''.tolhera  wbokamr 
Lord  ^Noryl  it  is  uaneoesiary  ^oaaytthat  he  «bs  ¥e«y  nady  tm 
give -his  tissent;^'  as  4he«dvaneenaeDtiBf  every  public  .good  has 
ever  been  the  invariable  rale  of  his  Lordship^a  -eonduot^^^tButit 
-was  never  intended  nor  suspected  that  it  wouM'be  camedialo 
a  rash  unseasonable  execution ;  ^withoot  4u^  i«gacd  being  first 
paid  totbe  -circttmstances attendanl  upon  euoh  an  operaCko  ; 
nor  was  the  exigency ao  urgent  as  to warcaata  flagrant  visia^ 
tion  of  private  property ;  which  the  adjacent  pansi^es  iB^utl 
liav^  suflered.in  their  xight  jof  oommenay,  and  the  IhAe  in. 
Uft^hereditary  rightto  the  underwood,  hadhei>atjoeaiepatiaita4 
agaipst  it.*— Besides  the  season  for  fsying  tipber  was  ao  Ibf 
pfttt,  4hat  the  hark  (which  is  aMhiaUe  aatide,  aiMi'Vritt  neicr 
run  except  in  April  or  May  while  the  sap  is  rising)  .would  base 
Jbeen  entirely  kst.— But  there  is  aaoUiar  argumeot  iobe  ad- 
duced stHi  more  cogent  than  jdl  the  rest,  it  being  a  gnat  ntv* 
ticsial  conoem,  which  is  to  preserve  the  succession  4tf  yefHiy 
tsecs.— Ttiis  can  only  be  done  by  cafefoily  clearing  uwf  the 
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Btrate  of  tlie  metropoUs,  it  wcmld.  be  the  higfa*. 
est  preBnmption  in  a  stranger,  to  attempt  to  in^ 
fluence  your  choice,  or  even  to  oBkr  you  his 
iq^znion.  Bat  the  situation  of  pdblic  affitirs  has 
annexed  an  extraordinary  importance  to  your 
resdutians.    You  cannot,  in  the  choice  of  y#ur 

commoii  vaderwoodio  as  to  espoie  tlie»  tophiki  new,  olher^ 
wisetbey  wouMbe  laefiliMy: donolMMd^  perlfylqr  HutMf 
taf^f  the  trees,  and  paiHy  bf  the  Mniaasnem  of  voi^meB. 
as  they  grow  wocciy  wider  them  ftom  the  aconu  wiikh  dkopi 
-^Theva  ia  an  estahlkhad  aad  fegal  Fule  ^gnnafc  cttfcdng  the 
oadetwvod  oAener  thaa  oMe  in  m«nty-one  :petn;.  for  ttiaa 
jrtaia  after  >k  is  cut,  the  saaae  negfuklaon  prescrihea  that  the 
fespactiveoeppseassfaallbefieaoediD  to^pcevcnt  the  catde  and 
deer  fram  des«K>jing^  the  yow^  tenjfec  dioote.;  dunng^  wUch 
liHie  t)ie  ndnpge  is  dBfB«ed  of  the.  pastun;  and  for  the  sa* 
miiniag  twalwa  yaaaa  of  that  tecm^  dse  neigUboiiriiig  tillagea 
have  a  positive  fight  of  caaBinoa*  Undanaood  is  aa  aeecsaary 
ta  draw  yaungtreei  up  slnight^  aadpaqdaaa  good  timber,  aa 
a  hii-bad  la  for  niwig  aaetanajnd  iii|ishn)eBss.-rt-Therft  aea 
many  seeondary  considerations  which  ought  to.baTo  theic 
wEeigbt,  though  ^  ia  not  requisite  after  what  has  been  ad- 
vanoad,  te  swell  this  namfttae  bf  enamfating  tbeQi*~Witli^ 
out  dahbcvating  upon  thasn  essential  pointy  so  andbit  was  thw 
aaid  of  die  aurfeyaisganefal^  foe  the  publk  aevfice  (for  that 
tiiiiag  peiquisites  of  the  lf|>  aaiA  oh^,  amo»ntMH  to  littb 
nuK  Iban  half  the  value  of  the  timber,  cannat  be  deeoied  a» 
ive  for  ooasnittingaiich  a  depiedatton),  that  hai 
ily  dispatched  a  person  onanthorized  to  hack  aud: 
bcw,  withont  the  least  previous  jnttmatfon  being  given  to  the 
hoMAtary  ranger>  deputy  sango^  or  the  king's  woodward,  r 
Ii^iOppMilion  toaa  thja  atnage  psecipitancy  and  ifiagubirily» 

«2  '  the 
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uiagistrate^.detennioe  for  ^Qi^sdb^  only.  .  Yds 
are  going  to  determine  upon  a  point,  in  wfaidi 
every  member  of  the  community  is  int^ested.-r- 
I  vvdll  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  tj^  bdng  ,pf 
that  law,  of  that  right,  of  thai  constitution,  for 
which  we  have  been  so  long  contending,  is  now 

the  Duke  of.GrafUm  did  no  more  than  interpose  a  candid  re- 
presentation of  the  caae ;  which  wisely  pnt  a  stop  to  such  tm- 
jiist  proceedings.^ — ^He  never.  <mce  made  use  of  those  disiwl 
declarations  which  Junius  has  so  invidiously  put  in  his  mouth, 
f*  that  the  property  of  the  timher  was  vested  jn  the  ranger.'' 
»^And  to  retort  a  few  more  of.hb  own  pncioiis  wotds^  he 
must  here  be  ''  contradicted  in  the  fraeof  the  pubKc  direotty 
upon  the  fact.— The  very  revierse  <tf  what  he  has  asserted  is  die 
truth'' — for  neither  the  pieseni  duke  nor  his  pradeccisar  ever 
allowed  a  single  stick  of  tnaber  to  be  e«t  dowd^  for  any  pv« 
pose,  wit)iout  first  having  obtained  a  regidar  older  fiwn  4e 
treasury-'-on  the  oontrary-  (aa  it  baa  been  heretofore  justJlyr»» 
marked)  it  has  been  picserved  for  the  use  of  the  public^  with 
an  attention  and  integrity  not  to  be  pardMIed  in  any  other 
royal  forest.         .  -     ..  , 

'  For  the.  better  conveniefloe .  of  supplying  the  iddostijous 
poor  of  the  circumjacent  country  widi  firing,  itJua-besnad- 
waya.a  custom  to  arrange,  the  coppices  in  a  regular  progsessian 
ao  u^  to.  cut  two  or  more  annually. — ^There  aee  hxmmet  two 
ooppioes  (which  contain  a  gieat  quantity  of  fine  timber)  ex- 
empt firnn  commonage ;  and  as  none  of  the  stated,  periada  for 
the  others  are  yet  expired/  thodgb  they  *e  too  youngy-ypet 
mther  than  withhold  the  wood  from  the  navy^  the^  Dnke^jliaa 
given  orders  for  fencing  and  deahng  diem,  winch. will  be  ef^. 
fected  long  ere  the  proper  season  arrives  for  fifliny^the  trees  i 
The  rei^t  will  be  cut  as  they  iaU  in  coteae.^''  Mr.  Jcmivs^  ifaa 

is 
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at  stake.  They,  who  would  ensnare  four  judg- 
ment, tell  you,  it  is  a  contman^  ordinary  case, 
and  to  be  decided  by  ordinary  precedent  and 
practice.  *  They  artfiilly  conclude,  from  mode- 
rate peaceable  times,  to  times  which  are  not 
moderate,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  peaccakle.' 
• — While  they  solicit  your  favour,  they  insist 
i^pon  a  rule  of  rotation,  which  excludes  all  idea 
cf  dection^. 

i»  Act  not  dedatnation/'-^The  oalu  witl  came  down;  the 
'King  will  4101  be  defrauded;  nor  will  Uie  navy  of  England 
perish  for  want  of  them  ! 

How  must  it  scatidalizeifl  ouFfMtriots  that  their  omniscient 
JtfNios-aboald  diseorer  audi  consummate  ignorance^  as  to  Ue 
fifsduced  to  the  tiecessUy  of  examining  the  migkial  gvant^  to 
inform  himself  of  a  notorious  point,  which  he  might  hurtf 
kamed  from  every  attorney's  derk  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
nay  even  from  Brass  Crosby,  who  was  only  a  menial  servant 
Ho  mn  attorney,  "  that  the  timber  in  rejfal  forests  is  reserved 
fcr  the  use  pf  the  cfown  ?"  ^ 

This  I  say  may  serve  for  a  damning  proof  of  Junius's  ve- 
ncity--*aiid  all  his  slanderous  productions  are  equally  refuta- 
bk  and  false.*<Tln  the  abundance  of  bis  modesty,  he  has  ^me 
irbere  tcdd  us  that  his  writings  will  be  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity like  the  bible  !-r?It  is  needless  ibr  me  to  censure  his  ir^e* 
verent  oamiwrison ;  nor  wUl  I  altogether  deny  his  prediction ; 
|»r  whik  the  bibk  eiidares  as  a  monument  pf  truth,  bis  wri- 
tinga  may  stand  in  odious  contrast  as  a  lu^^ument  of  lies. 

S0IT.  PlHLALETHES. 

#'By  die  ordinary  rotatifm  of  office,  the  mayoralty  of  (he 
qwninf  year,  it  was  wsUkbown^  would  pass  into  the  bands  of 
Alderman  Nash,  whose  political  views  concurred  with  those  of 
(be  existing  administration:   and  the  object  of  ttie  pnsscnt 

liCtter 
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Let  me  be  hoMmsd  v^  a  ftw  mirates 
of  yoixr  altention.~-Thtt  fueetion^  to  those  irho 
mean  fiddy  to  the  liberty  cf  ^  puoople,  (whidi 
we  all  profess  to  have  in  view)  lim  within  a  veiy 
oarrow  compa8s«--^Do  you  mean  to  desert  thai; 
just  and  hosourable  system  of  meaauras  wfaick 
you  have  hitherto  pursued,  ia  hopes  of  obtaiii* 
ifftg  from  padiament  or  ^m  the  croirBy  a  fii^ 
redress  of  past  grievances,  and  a  sessufity  hr 
the  future? — Do  you  think  the  cause  desperate, 
and  will  you  declare,  l^at  you  think  so  to  liie 
whole  people  of  England? — If  this  be  your 
meaning  aqid  opinion,  you  will  act  consistently 
iFitti  it,  in  chooi^i^  Mr.  N^^-r-d  profesa  to  be 
unacquainted  wi^  his  private  character.  But 
he  has  acted  as  a  magistrate, — as  a  public  man. 
— As  such  I  speak  of  liim. — I  see  his  name  in  a 
protest  against  one  of  ypur  remonstrance  to 
the  crown. — He  has  done  every  Aing  in  hia 

Letter  therefi^re  »  to  penuade  the  Livery  to  overlook  Mr. 
Nash,  and  by  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  their  eleGtion  fran- 
ehise,  to  return  Mr.  Crosby  or  Mr.  Sawbridge  in  his  stead, 
whose  poKtics  were  well  known  to  be  of  the  Whig  schopl. 
But  the  divisiona  which  had  been  introduced  into  tlie  Bffi  of 
Rights  Soeiety>  through  the  vanity  of  Oliver  and  Home,  had 
now  spread  to  the  city,  and  almost  ruined  the  popular  eso^. 
Many  were  suspicious  of  the  purity  of  its  leaders — wad  still 
more  were  grown  indifferent  as  to  its  result. — ^The  ipotites 
urged  by  Junius  and  his  party  were  not  deemed  of  sgaAHeiit 
importance  to  violate  an  estaUished  custom,  and  Mr.  Nash  i 
dected  Lord  Mayor,    edit. 

3 
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po#er  ixj^  desrtimy  1^  freedom'  of  popnkr  dl<ed- 

fibn»  m^the  dtf,  by  pablifiKi^g^.tke  poll'  upotia 

ftUBOev  ocettsioa;  and  I  know,  in  genemlv  that 

im'  b^  di^tnigiiitshed  himself,  by  sligllting  and 

tiiwatPMiffig  ail^  Umbb  public  meaeureS',  whiish  ^tf 

haire  engaged' ill  wl<^' the  g;reatesiwannth,  and 

hitherto  thongbt  most  worthy  of  your  approlkU 

tidm-^From'  hi»  past  conduct  wkat  conolusiofi 

ifSk  yiMi*  dmw^  bu«  that  he  iii411  acC  the  samef 

port  as'  Loret  Mayw^  which  he  has  invariably 

acted  as-  Aidkrrfim^  and  Sheriff?    He  oannot 

alter  his  condbct,  witiiout.  ddnfessing  that  bi^ 

never  aeted  upon  ptinoiple  of  any  hind«-*-]) 

sdiouM^be  sofrry!to  ifyjurelhe  character  of  a^man^; 

vA\o  perhaps  may  Be  honest  in  his  intentt<»i5  byr 

supposing^  it  pessibkj  that  he  can  ever  c<m€ur 

with  you  in  any  political  measune^^or  opinion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  perse- 
vere in  those  resolutions  for  the  public  good, 
which,  though  not  always  successful^  are  always 
honourable,,  your  choice  will  naturally  incline 
to  those  men,  'who,  (whatever  they  be  in  other 
respects,)  are  most  likely  to  co-operate  with  you 
in  the  greajt  purposes  which  you  are  determined 
not  to  relinquish: — ^The  question  is  not,  of  wh'Ht 
metal  your  instruments  are  madia,  but.  ^whether ' 
tiicTf,  are  adoffted  to  the  *worJi  you  have  in  hand?  ' 
The  honours  of  the  city,  in  these  timeSy  are  im, 
properly,  becaiiM  eafichifiivel^V^  cc^o^  a  rmvard. 
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You  meaa  not  merely  to  pay^  but,  to  m^^^m^ 

Are  Mr*  Oroshy  and  Mr.  Sambtidge  hkdy  ft> 

execute  the  extraordinaiy,  as  wdl  aa  tha  c«^« 

taary  duties  of  Lord  Mayor?— Will  tbey  gtsmlt 

you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be  nec«mrf  2-^ 

Will  they  go  up  with  remonstrances  to  ike 

King?— Have  they  firmness  enoij^h  to  meet  the 

fury  of  a  venal  House  of  Commons? — ^Ha¥e 

they  fortitude  enough  not  to  shrink  at  im|»fisQii7 

ment  ?-^-Have  they  spirit  enough  to  haxard  dieir 

Uvea  and  fortunes  in  a  contest,  if  it  should  be 

necessary )  with  a  prostituted  legi8l|tture?-<-«-If! 

^ese  questions  can  fkirly  be  answered  in  the 

^flSrmative,  your  choice  is  made»    Forgive^  this 

passionate  language* — I  am  unaUe  to  correct,  it, 

•^Tlie  subject  comes  home  to  usalU-^It  is  the 

language  of  my  heart*. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LIX. 


TO  THE  PRINTER   OF    THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
SlIU  5  October,  1771. 

No  ma,|i  laments^  more  sincerely  than 
I  do,  the  unhappy  difierences,  which  have 
arisen  among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
divided  them,  from  each  other.  The  cause  un- 
doi^btedly  suffers,  as  well  by  the  diminution  of 

*  See  Priftle  Lett^,  Noe.  56  and  6S.    so^t.^ 
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-  Am  stmigdi,  whteb  mtoii  carries  with  it,  as 
by  die  aepanteloni  of  personal  reputation,  vduck 
every  mm  niatains,  when  his  character  and 
conduet  ace  frequently  held  forth  iq  odious  oc 

iscmtemptible  colours, These  differences  are 

only  advantageous  to  the  common  enemy  of 
the  country. — ^The  hearty  friends  of  the  cause 
are  provoked  and  digguated. — The  lukewarn^ 
advocate  avails  himself  of  any  pretence  to  relapse, 
mto  that  indolent  indifference  about  every,  thing 
that  oi^ht  ta  interest  an  Englishman,  sq  un*; 
justly  dignified  with  the  title  of  moderation. — 7- 
The  fake,  insidious  partisan,  ^ho  creates  or 
&ments  the  disordi^,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dis- 
honest industry  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  s^nd 
rejoices  in  the  promise  of  a  banquet,  only  de« 
licious  to  such  an  appetite  as  his  own.-r-It  is 
time  for  those,  who  really  mean  the  Cause  and 
'the  Peojde^j  who  have  no  view  to  private  ad^ 
vantage,  and  who  have  virtue  enough  to  prefer 
the  general  good  of  the  community  to  the  gratis 
fication  of  personal  animosities, — it  is  time  for 
such  men  to  interpose. — Let  us  tiy  whether 
these  fatal  dissensions  may  not  yet  be  reconciled; 
or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard-  at 
least  against  the  worst  effects  of  division,  and 
^ndeavour  to  persuade  these  fUrious  partisans, 

*  S^  Priratc  Letter,  No.  6.?.    edit. 
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if  they  vitt  not  cscmseatlo  dnw  togetfm,  t&tbe 
weparztelj  us^l  to  tli^  ouise^  ^idi  thtjr  sH 
pretend  to  be  attached  tOw*— Honour  and  hovestf 
must  not  be  renounced,  aMiongk  a  tkousaacl 
modes  of  right  and  wrong  were  to  occupy  tb0 
^tegrees  of  morality  between  Zeno  aadt  Epicurusi. 
The  iundamenfat  principles  of  ChristWEiiQr  may 
stili  be  preserved,  though  every  zeaioiis  seetaiy 
adt^eres  to  bis  own    exclusive  doctniMy   and 
pioua  Ecclesiastics  make  it  part  of  tieir  wiigie» 
ta  persecute  one  anothen-^^^-^-Tke  eivil  co»- 
stitatioQ  too,  that  legal  liberty,  that  geBofab 
creed,  which  erci^  Englislnaan  pmfejMes^  may 
stiU  be  snppofted,  though  Wilkes^  and  Borne, 
and  Townshend,  and  Sawbri%e>  diould  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  communicate,  and  even  if  the 
fathers  of  tibe  church,  if  Savile,  Richmond,  Cam- 
den, Rockingham,  and  Chatham,  shouki  dis- 
agree in  thie  ceremonies  of  their  political  wor-^ 
ship,  and  even  in  the  intefpretation'  of  twenty* 
texts  in  Magna  Charta. — I  speak  to  thepeQph» 
as  eneof  tlie  pec^e. — ^Let  us  employ  lllese  men 
in  whatever  departments  dieir  various  abilities 
are  best  suited^  t^,  and.  as  much^  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  tiie  common*  cause,  aa  theiir  <^ereafr 
inclmaAifenS'  will  permit*    They  cannot  serve 
m^  wiiihoiit  essentially  sernng  tbomselvesi 

If  Mn  Nash  be  elected,  he  will  hardly  ven- 
ture, after  so  recent  a  mark  of  the  personal 
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erteem  of  his  Mow-ciiimB,  to  dedare  hiiMetf 
Mimediately  a  courtier*  The  spirit  and  actiiritjr 
^  the  Shurifis  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to 
oeimtemot  any  sinister  intentions  of  the  Lcurd 
Mayor.  In  cottision  with  their  virtue,  peihaptf 
he  may  take  fire. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  exact  from  Mr,  Wilkes 
tlie  virtues  of  a  St^HC*  They  were  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  who,  almost  at  the  samemo^ 
ment,  represented  him  as  the  basest  of  Hiankind» 
yet  seemed  to  expect  from  him  such  instances 
^  fortitude  and  self-denial,  as  would  do  honour 
to  an  apostle.  It  is  not  however  flattery  to  say, 
diat  he  is  pbstinate,  intrepid,  and  fertile  in  eK« 
pedients.-*T.That  he  has  no  possible  resource,  but 
in  the  public  fitvour,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  con* 
aideraUe  recommendatioii  of  him.  I  widi  that, 
every  man,  iidio  pretended  to  popularily,  were 
in  the  same  predicament.  I  wish  that  a  retre^ 
to  St  Jameses  were  not  so  easy  and  open,  as 
Patriots  have  found  it  To  Mr.  Wilkes  there 
is  no  acee^s.  However  he  may  be  njisled  fay 
passion  or  imprudence,  I  think  he  cannot  b& 
guilty  of  a  detifaeiate  tieacheiy  tQ  the  public* 
The  4^vour  of  his  oeuntiy  constitutes  the  shieM, 
vhieh  defends  him  against  a  UiQUsmd  di^ggers. 
rn^Qesertion  wwld  di«iiiii  bin^ 

I  can  more  i e^^  admire  the  liberal  fpirifr 
eadittt^^y,  than  the  8oundiu4gaie«t«f  i^iiX 
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loan,  who  f>refef«i  a  republican  form  of  gwetii0 
ment)  in  this  or  any  other  enquire  of  equal  ex* 
tent,  to  a  monarchy  so  qualified  and  limited  as 
purs.  I  am  convinced,  that  neither  is  it  in' 
theoiy  the  wisest  system  of  government,  nor 
practicable  in  this  country.  Yet,  though  I  hope 
the  English  constiti^tioii  will  for  ever  preserve 
its  original  monarchic^  form,  I  would  have  the 
manners  of  the  people  purely  mi4  strictly  re- 
publican^— I  do  not  mean  tiie  licentious  sfirii 
0f  aofurchy  and  riot.— I  mean  a  general  attach* 
ment  to  the  conunon  weal,  diAinct  fxmn  any 
partial  attachment  to  peiBons  or  fitmilies; — an 
implicit  submission  to  the  laws  only,  and  aq 
Ikffection  to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to  the 
integrity  and  wisdom,  with  which  he  distiibtMai 
justice  to  his  people,  and  administers  their 
affiurs.  The  present  habit  of  our  political  body 
appears  to  me  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  form  of  the  constitution  leans  ratfatt 
more  than  enough  to  the  populai:  branch;  while 
in  efiect,  the  manners  of  the  people  (of  those  at 
least  who  are  likely  to  take  a  lead  in  the  country) 
incline  too  genendly  to  a  dependance  upon  the 
crown.  The  real  friends  of  arbitrary  power 
combine  the  &cts,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with 
their  principles,  when  they  strenuously  support 
the  unwarmntable  privileges  assumed  by  the 
Qouse  of  Cpmnjons. — In  thes^  drpuf^stances, 
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it  were.mi;ich  to  be  deaured,  tfait  we  had  many 
such  men  as  Mr,  Sawbridge  to  represent  us  m 
parliament.--*!  speak  from  common  report  and 
opinion  only,  when  I  impi^  to  him  a  specula^ 
live  predilection  in  favour  of  a  republic^In  the 
personal  conduct  and  manners  of  the  man,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  He  has  shewn  himself 
possessed  of  that  republican  firmness,  which  the 
times  require,  and  by  which  an  English  gentle^ 
*man  may  be  as  usefully  and  as  honourably  dis* 
tingiiidied^  aa  any  citizen  of  ancient  Rome,  of 
Athens,  or  Lacedasmon* 

Mr.  Townshend  complains,  that  the  pubhc 
gratitude  has  not  been  answerable  to  his  deserts. 
— It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  artifices,  which 
have  suggested  to  him  a  language,  so  imwortby 
of  his  understanding.  A  great  man  commands 
the  affections  of  the  people.  A  prudent  man 
does  not  complain  when  he  has  lost  them.  Yet 
they  are  &r  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Townshend.^ 
He  has  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  cavalierly. 
A  young  than  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently  upon 
himsdf^  to  be  as  attentive  to  his  mistress,  as  a 
polite  and  passionate  lover  ought  to  be.  Perhaps 
he  found  her  at  first  too  easy  a  conquest. — ^Yet, 
I  fancy,  she  will  be  ready  to  receive  hiin,  when- 
ever he  thinks  proper  to  renew  his  addresses. 
"With  all  his  youth,  his  spirit,  and  his  appearance. 
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It  wotdd.1>e  indecent  in  I3ie  lady  to  Boliathk 
letum* 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  abiHties  aP 
Mr.  Home,  to  flatter  myself  that  these  gentle^ 
mm  tirill  ever  be  cordially  re^united.    It  is  not, 
however,  unreaaoBabie  to  expect,  that  each  of 
fhem  shotdd  act  his  separate  part^  with  honoui 
and  integrity  to  die  pidilic^-As  for  di&rences 
c^  opinion  upon  speculative  questions,  if  we  wait 
until  they  are  reconciled,  the  action  of  human 
affiurs  must  he  ao^ended  ior  ever.    But  netdier 
are  we  to  look  fyt  perfection  in  any  Que  man, 
nor  for  agreement  among  many.— r- When  Zord 
Chatham  affirms,  that  the  authority  of  the  British 
legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the  colmiies,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  supreme  over  Great 
Aitain;--^-*-wfaen  Lord  Camden  Buppoaea  a  ne<« 
cessity,  (which  the  King  is  to  judge  of)  and, 
founded  upon  that  necessity,  attributes  to  the 
crown  a  l^gal  power  (not  given  by  the  aqt  itsdf) 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  an  act  of  the  legisl^t 
ture, — I  listen  to  them  bQth  with  diffidence  and 
re^ct,  but  without  the  smallest  degree  of  con- 
viction or  asfent.    Yet,  I  doubt  not,  they  de- 
livered their  real  sentiments,  nor  ought  they  to 
be  hastily  condemped. — I  too  have  a  claim  to 
the  candid  interpretation  of  my  country,  when 
I  acknowledge  an  involuntary  compulsive  assent 
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to  one  very  WQ>opu]ftr  ^piakiiL  J  Ument  the 
unhappy  Biecesaity,  whenever  it  arifies,  of  pro-* 
VidiBg  for  die  safi^y  of  1^  s^te,  by  a  tempocaiy 
im^mou  of  the  personal  liberty  o£  the  §ul^ct*# 
Would  to  <jod  it  were  p»clicable  to  reooncite 
these  important  dbjeot9»  in  every  possible  mtm^ 
Hon  erf  puWc  ajQyrs!— I  regard  the  l^al  Ubf^f 
of  the  meanest  man  in  Britain^  as  much  as  my 
own,  and  would  defend  it  with  the  same  zeaL 
I  know  we  must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  I 
never  c»n  doubt»  that  the  commuxuty  has  a  right 
to  comiiiand,  as  weU  as  to  purchase,  the  service 
dfits  me(hbei*s.  I  see  that  right  founded  origin 
nally  upon  a  necessity,  which  supersedes  all 
argument  I  see  it  established  by  usage  imme« 
mprial,  and  admitted  by  moi^  than  a  t;acit  assent 
of  the  legislature.  I  conclude  there  is  no  remedy, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  fi>r  the  grievance  com- 
plained ofj  for,  if  there  were,  it  must'  long 
since  have  been  redressed.  Though  number- 
less op{K>rtunities  have  presented  themaelv^s, 
highly  favourable  to  public  liberty,  no  successfiil 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
subject  in  this  article.  Yet  it  h%3  been  felt 
and  conxplaiaed  pf,  ever  since  England  had  a 
navy.-*<-71ie  condijtipos,  which  cpnstitute  this 

*  He  alludes  to  the  practice  of  impressUig  men  for  sea-, 
sen-ice :  the  legality  of  whi^h  he  allows^  but  confines  it  to  wa-, 
faring;  men  alone,    edit.  , 
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lights  must  be  taken  t(%ether.  Separately^  fh^ 
have  littlt^  weight.  It  is  not  fiur  to  argue,  from 
'any  abuse  in  the  execution,  to  the  illegality  cf 
the  power;  much  lesa  is  a  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  navy  to  the  land  service.  A 
aeamati  can  n^ver  he  employed  but  against  thie 
enemies  of  his  country**    The  only  case  in 

*  At  the  tim^  urbeki  die  dUpute  between  this  country  and 
Spain  existed,  relative  to  Falkland's  Islands,  for  a  brief  aoconnl 
of  Mrhich/see  note  to  Miscdianeous  LeUers,  No.  lxxxtiii. 
under  it  |)ersuasion  that  war  was  ilieritable,  an  armament 
took  placOi  and  press-warrants  were  issued.  The  legality  rf 
these,  in  regard  to  the  city>  though  backed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  se\'eral  other  alder* 
men>  who  discharged  aU  persons  brought  before  theia  so 
impressed.  In  consequence  of  these  discordant  views  of  the 
subject,  the  three  following  questions  were  submitted,  by  the 
Lord  Mayor^  to  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  most  celebrated 
counsel  of  the  day,  which,  together  with  their  answers^  it  has 
been  thought  right  to  subjoin. 

Query  1.  May  the  Lords  of  tlie  Admiralty  of  themsdves,  by 
virtue  of  their  commission,  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Privy  Coidici),  legally  issue  warrants  for  the  impressing  of 
seamen  ? 

H.  2.  If  yea,  is  the  warrant  annexed  in. point  of  focm 
legal? 

d.  3.  Is  the  Lord  Mayor  compellable  to  back  such  warruits  ? 
if  he  is,  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal? 

"  The  power  of  the  crown  to  compel  pers<ms  pursumg 
the  employment  and  occupation  of  seamen  to  serve  the 
public  in  times  of  danger  and  necessity,  which  has  its  foun- 
dation in  that  universal  principle  of  the  laws  of  afi  countries, 
that  an  private  interest  must  give  way  to  the  public  safety, 

appears 
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which  the  King  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his 
subjects  in  general,  is  that  of  a  foreign  force 
being  actually  landed  upon  our  coa^t.  When« 
ever  that  case  happens,  no  true  Englishman 
will  enquire,  whether  the  King*s  right  to  compel 
him  to  defend  his  country  be  the  custom  of 
England,  or  a  grant  of  the  legislature.  With 
regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  symptoms  may  not  be  softened,  although 

appears  to  us  to  be  ^ell  established  hj  ancient  and  long  con« 
tinned  usage,  frequently  recognized;  and  in  many  instances* 
regulated  by  the  legislature^  and  noticed  at  least  without 
c^ure  by  courts  of  justice;  and  we  see  no  objection  to  this 
power  being  exei:cised  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  under 
the  authority  of  his  Msgesty's  orders  in  council. 

"  The  form  of  the  warrant«  as  well  as  the  manner  in  whicli 
such  warrants  have  been  usually  executed,  appear  to  us  to  be 
liable  to  many  considerable  objections ;  but  tlie  nature  of  those 
objections  lead  us  to  think  it  the  more  expedient,  that  the 
authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  should  interpose  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them  to  check  and  cotitroul  the  abuses  to  which  they 
are  liable  \  and,  therefore,  although  we  do  not  think  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  compellable  to  back  the  Warrants,  or  Uable  to 
any  punishment  in  case  of  his  refusal^  we  think  it  right  to 
submit  it  to  his  Lordship's  consideration,  whether  it  wiU  not 
be  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
city,  and  the  protection  of  the  subject  from  oppression,  if  he 
conforms,  in  this  iiistance,  to  what  We  understand  to  have 
been  the  practice -of  most  of  his  predecessors  upon  the  like 
occasion. 

AL.  WEDDEKBURN, 
J.  OLYNN, 

November  92nd,  1770*  j^ut^NNiNO."  bdit. 
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|h^  di&temper  cannot  be  cured.  Let  bounties 
be  increased  as  fiir  as  the  public  purse  can  sup« 
port  them*.  Still  they  haJve  a  limit;  and  when 
every  reasonable  expense  is  incurred,  it  will  be 
found,  in  ]&ct,  that  the  spur  of  the  press  is 
"wanted  to  give  operation  to  the  bounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  had  a  doubt  about 
the  strict  right  of  pressing,  until  I  heard  that 
Lord  Mansfield  had  applauded  Lord  Chatham 
for  delivering  something  like  this  doctrine  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  consideration  staggered 
me  not  a  little.  But,  upon  reflection,  his  con- 
duct accounts  naturally  for  itself.  He  knew  the 
doctrine  was  unpopular,  and  was  eager  to  fix  it 
upon  the  man,  who  is  the  first  object  of  his  fear 
and  detestation.  The  cunning  Scotchman  never 
speal^s  truth  without  a  firaudulent  design.  In 
council,  he  generally  afifects  to  take  a  moderate 
part.  Besides  his  natural  timidity,  it  makes 
p^rt  of  his  political  plan,  never  to  be  known  to 
recommend  violent  measures.  When  the  guards 
are  called  forth  to  murder  their  fellow-subjects, 
it  is  not  by  the  ostensible  advice  of  Lord  Mans^ 
field.  That  odious  office,  his  prudence  tells  him, 
is  better  left  to  such  men  as  Gower  and  Wey- 
mouth, as  Barrington  and  Grafton.    Lord  HiUs- 

*  Thig  tug^gestion  of  the  author  was  adopted  by  the  cities 
of  London,  Bristol*  and  Edinburgh ;  and  the  towns  of  Mon- 
tMse,  Aberdeen,  CamUetown  and  Lynn.    bdit. 
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Wdiigh  widely  eonfines  hh  firmneas  to  the  (Hs- 
tint  Americans* — ^The  designs  of  Mansfield  are 
more  subtle,  more  effectual,  and  secure*— AVlio 
attacks  the  liberty  of  the  ^press? — ^Lord  Mans« . 
fi4Bld. — Who  invades  the  constitutional  power  of 
juries^ — Lord  Mansfield* — What  judge  ever 
challenged  a  juryman,  but  Lord  Mansfield?— ^ 
Who  was  that  judge,  who,  to  save  the  King^^ 
brother,  affirmed  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank 
and  quality,  who  obtains  a  verdict  in  a  suit  for 
crimihal  conversation,  is  entitled  to  no  greater 
dmnages  than  the  meanest  mechanic? — ^Lord 
Mansfield. — Who  is  it  makes  commissioners  of 
the  great  9eal?-*Lord  Mansfield*-— Who  is  it 
forms  a  decree  for  lliose  commissioners,  decid** 
ing  against  Lord  Chatham*,  and  afterward^: 
(findiiig  himself  opposed  by  the  judges)  declares) 
in  parliament,  that  he  never  had  a  doubt  that 
tbe  law  was  in  diredt  opposition  to  that  decrte? 
— ^Lord  Mansfield. — Who  is  he,  that-  has  made' 
it  the  study  and  practice  of  his  life,  to  tmdter* 
mine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench? — ^Lord  Mansfield* 
There  never  existed  a  man  but  himself^  who 
answered  exactly  to  so  complicated  a  descrip- 
tion. Compared  to  these  encn'mities,  his  ori^nal 

*  On  the  Burton  Pjrpsent  eMift,  ijrhich  vtU'  ditpuied  bf 
the  relatives  of  th«  deceased  with  the  £vl  of  ChaAam.  See 
liote  p.  378.  edit. 
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attachment  to  the  I^etender,  (to.  whom  his  dear- 
est brother  was  confidential  secretary)  is  a  virtue 
of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the  hour  of  im- 
peachment x£iU  come,  and  neither  he  nor  Grafton 
shall  escape  me.  Now  let  them  make  common 
cause  against  England  'and  the  house  of  Han- ' 
over.  'A  Stuart  and  a  Murray  should  sympathise 
with  each  other*     ^    -        ,  :,  j 

When  I  refer  to  signal  instances  of  unpopular: 
opinions  delivered  and  maintained  by  men,  who 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  no  view  but  the 
public  good,  I  do  not  mean^  to  renew  the  dis-: 
cussion  of  such  opinions*    I. should  be  sorry  to 
revive  the  dormant  questions  of  Stamp^fcty  Gom-^ 
biUj  cfT  PressMorrant.    I  mean  bnly  to  illustrate 
oAe  useful  proposition,  which  It  is  the  intention 
of  this  paper  to  incukate) — TTiat  we  should  not 
generalbf  rej^t  thefriejtd^p  or  services  qf  any 
fnaHf  because  he  differs  from  us  in'  a  particular, 
opinion.    This  will  not  appear  a  superfluous 
caution,  if  we  obsetve.  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
mankind.    In  public  afikirs,  there,  is  the  least 
chance  of  a  perfect  concurrence  of  sentiment: 
or  inclination.     Yet  every  man  is  able  to:.con# 
tribute  something  to  tl>e  common  stock,  and* 
no  man's  contribution  should  be  rejected*..  If 
individuals  have  no  virtues,  their  vices  may  be 
of  use  to  us.    I  care  not  with  what  principle 
the  new-bom  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  measures 
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*1i%  supports  are  beneficial  to  the  commumty« 
(Hie  nation  is  interested  in  his  conduct.  His 
motives  are  his  own.  The  properties  of  a  patriot 
are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but  there  is  a 
quick  succession  of  subjects,  ,and  the  breed  is 
worth  preserving. — The  spirit  of  the  Americans 
may  be  an  useful  example  to  us.  Our  dogs  and 
horses  are  only  ISnglish  upon  English  ground; 
but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be  improved  by 
transplanting.— •!  will  not  reject  a  bill,  which 
tends  to  confine  parliamentary  privilege  within 
reasonable  bounds,  though  it  should  be  stolen 
from  the  house  of  Cavendish,  and  introduced 
.by  Mr.  Onslow,  The  features  of  the  infant  are 
a  proof  of  tlie  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble 
birth,  firom  the  baseness  of  the  adoption. — I 
wiUingly  accept  of  a  sarcasm  from  Colonel  BarrS^ 
*oT.  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burhe.  ^  Even  the  silent 
vote  of  Mr.  Calcrqfi  is  worth  reckoning  in  a 
division. — What  though  he  riots,  in  the  plunder 
of  the  army,  and  has  only  determined  to  be  a 
patriot,  when  he  could  not  be  a  peer^?    Let  us 

^  Calcraft  was  introduced,  into  political  no^ce.by  l>>rd 
Holland,  to  whom  he  had  been  private  secretary,  and  after- 
wiids  accumulated  an  immense  private  property,  by  becoming 
army  agent.  He  subsequently  deserted  his  patron,  and  strove 
to  obtain  a  peerage  from  administration.  He  died  without 
)iaving  obtained  his  object.  One  of  his  mifttresses  was  the 
pe)ebrated  George  Ann  Bellamy,    edit. 
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proit  by  i^  assistance  of  wch  men,  while  thejr 
are  witli  us,  and  {dace  thenit  if  it  be  possibley 
in  the  post  of  danger,  to  ^event  desertion. 
The  wary  W^dderbwme^  the  pompous  Sifffblk"^^ 
never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever  went 
u^on  a  forlorn  hope*  They  always  treated  the 
King's  servants  as  men,  with  whom,  some  time 
or  other,  diey  might  possibly  be  in  &iendsfaip« 
^  ■■■■When  a  man  who  stands  forth  for  the 
public,  has  gone  that  length,  from  which  there 
is  no  practicable  retreat, — when  be  baa  given 
that  kind  of  personal  oflence,  which  a  pions 
monarch  never  pardons,  I  then  begin  to  lliink 
him  in  earnest,  and  that  he  will  never  have 
occasion  to  sc^icit  the  forgiveness  of  his  countiy. 
— B^t  instances  of  a  determioation  so  entire  and 
unreserved  are  rarely  met  with*  Let  us  take 
mankind  m  ihey  are^  Let  us  distribute  liie 
virtues  and  abilities  of  individuals,  accordii^  to 
the  offices  they  afiect,  and  when  they  quit  iik% 
eertiee,  let  us  endeavour  to  supply  their  placei 
vith  better  men  l^ian  we  have  lost.    In  this 

^  In  aHttaion  to  bis  Lordship's  manner.  Yet  it  most  ako  te 
recollected  that  be  headed  the  renegado  Wbig^  who  deserted  tp 
the  ministry  on  the  death  of  George  Grenvilla.  See  MisceU 
laneous  Letters,  No.  zcit.  and  zcv.  in  which  hi^  Lordsbip'f 
conduct  b  reprobated  in  very  aevere  termsi  particuhriy  so  ia 
the  latter*    sdit, 
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eouiitr/,  there  Hre  alirays  cindidattis  enough 
for  popular  fiueoun  The  temple  oifme  is  th^ 
shortest.paasi^e  to  riches  tund  preferctent  > 
iyi>Ove  all  things^  let  me  guard  my  Gouuoryv 
mxsa  against  the  meanness  and'fbUy  of  accepting 
of  a  tdfiing  or  moderate  compensation  for  extras 
ordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Our  enemies 
trent  u%  as  the  cunning  trader  does  the  un^ 
aldUb^l  IncUan.  They  magnify  their  generosity, 
whei)  t^ey  give  us  baubles^  of  little  proportionate 
vaiiie,  for  ivory  and  gold.  The  same  House  of 
Coqainoiis^  who  robbed  the  constituent  body  of 
tli^  right  of  free  election,  who  presumed  t^ 
m9k$^  a  law  under  pretence  of  declarhigit^^  wha 
paid  our  good  King's  debts^  without  once  eoc 
quiring  how  they  were  incurred;  who  gave 
thanks  for  repeated  murders  committed  at  home^ 
and  for  national  infamy  incurred  abroad;  who 
screened  Lard  Mansfield;  who  imprisoned  the 
magistrates  of  the  metropolis,  for  asserting  the 
subject's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
who  erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  al} 
proceedings  iq  a  criminal  suit  to  be  suq>endedt; 
-^this  very  House  of  Commons  have  graciously 

*  llie  ^Nuilum  Ikmpus  bill  which  was  passed  in  the  JreSr 
1769.    1&D1T. 

t  For  a  ftnrtber  explamvtidn  mi  tUs  .a<A()ee^iet  naoe  to 
MiiBOeliaaeow  LetterFj  Ko.xcn.    bdit* 
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consented,  that  their  own  members  may  he  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  debts,  and  that  contested 
elections  shall  for  the  future  be  determined  with 
«ome  decent  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case* 
The  event  of  the  suit  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  crown.  While  parliaments  are  septennial, 
the  purchase  of  the  sitting  member  or  of  the 
petitioner  makes  but  the  difference  of  a  day. 
•— Coppessions,  such  as  these,  are  of  fitde 
moment  to  the  sum  of  things;  unless  it  be  to 
prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the 
injuries  they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  de- 
monstrate to  us  th6  imminent  danger  c^  our 
situation.  In  the  shipwrepk  pf  the  state,  trifles 
float  and  are  preserved;  while  every  thing  solid 
and^  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost 
(or  ever, 

JUNIUSr 

LETTER  LX. 

ro  TJa  PRINTER  OF  TH£  PUBLIC  ID VERTIS^. 
SIB,  15  October,  lllU 

I  AM  convinced  that  Junius  is  inca» 
pable  pf  wilfully  ^srepresenting  any  map's 
opinion,  and  that  his  inclination  lead3  him  tp 
treat  Lard  Camden  with  particular  candour  i^id 
respect    The  doctxine  attributed  tp  hm  h^ 
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Junius,  as  fiur  as  it  goes,  corre^nds  with  that 
staj^ by  our  correq)fondent  Scavola^^  who  sMms 
to  me  to  inake  a  distmction  without  a  differrace. 
'Lard  Camden^  it  is  agreed,  did  aertatnly  main- 
tain that,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  King^ 
(by  which  we  all  mean  the  King  in  amncU^  or 
the  executive  power)  might  susp^id  the  c^penu 
tion  of  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  he  founded 
his  doctrine  upon  a  supposed  necessity,  of  which 
Ihe  King,  in  the  Jlnt  instance^  must  be  judge. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  cannot  be  judges  of  it 
in  the  first  ipstaoce,  for  they  do  pot  exist-^ 
Thus  &r  Junius. 

.  *■  The  letter  of  Scaevola  bere  referred  to,  occun  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  of  October  13,  and  is  as  follows ;     - 

TO  JUNIUS, 
SIB, 

Yov  have  mistaken  Lord  CamdeD's  opinion,  and 
changed  it  into  as  weak  and  mischievous  a  tenet  as  coukl  have 
proo^ided  from  Scroggs  or  Jefiferies.  You  have  made  it  the 
counterpart  of  the  ship-money  doctrine.  In  this  repiesei^tatioB 
'you  fc^w  Lord  Mansfield,  who  gave  that  odour  to  the  argu- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords.  Hie  gr^t  point  of  diffirence 
between  the  reprcseniatian  and  the  inuh  is,  that  the  fiwmer 
makes  Lord  Camden  ptonoonoe  the  King  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  latter,  viz.  my  Lord  Camden's  real  speech  makes 
parliament  the  judge  of  it,  and  exposes  the  bead  of  the  mi- 
nister who  advised  the  illegal  act  upon  the  plea  of  its  necessity 
'  to  the  mercy  of  parliament.  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  which  I 
beard  bim  twice  deliver  in  the  House  of  Lordi^  was  this  r^ 
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'  Biit,  sa3r8  Scavoia^  Lord  Camden  nade  parm 
Sameniy  tnd  not  the  Kingj  judges  of  the  neces- 
fity^-*-That  parliament  ixtay  review  the  acts  of 
Aimsters  is  unqii^tidnable;  but  there  is  a  wide 
diffbrence  between  saying  tliat  the  crown  has  a 
legal  power^  and,  that  mimsters  may  act  at  tkeir 
periL  When  we  say  an  act  is  illegal^  we  mean 
that  it  is  forbidden  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Aree  estates.  How  a  subsequent  resolution  of 
two  of  (bose  branches  can  make  it  legal  ab  mitiOf 
w31  require  explanation.  If  it  could,  the  con* 
sequence  would  be  truly  dreadfid,  eq>ecially  in 
these  times.   There  is  no  act  of  arbitrary  power, 

^thaX  '^  if  the  King  should,  in  the  recess  of  pailiament,  issue 
a  proclamation,  directing  a  step  to  he  taken  flat  against  a  soh» 
sisting.law,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  the  step 
should  appear  to  them  to  have  heen  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  their  declaration  of  that  necessity  would  operate  as 
a  Introspect,  so  as  to  make  the  act  legal  4ib  siiir>o,''*-(which  is 
an  idea  countenanced  by  Mr.  Lodce,) 

Ihat  this  was  Ihesoope-and  tenor  of  the  noUe  Lord's  argu* 
ttient,  I  appeal  to  himself  and  dl  that  heard  him.«^Wfaether 
the  opinion,  so  restored,  be  or  be  not  erroneous  in  point  of 
law,  is  a  question  foreign  to  this  letter,  which  has  no  other 
view  but  to  convince  the  public,  that  his  Lofdship  never  deK^ 
Ttrad  tfiat  pernicious  and  foolish  ophiioD  which  Jomixs,  by 
mistake,  and  Lord  Mansfidd,  by  the  basest  miarepresentadoii» 
has  imputed  to  him. 

SCJKVOUU 

For  Jimius's  opinion  of  this  writer,  see  the  Note  to  Phvat^ 
Letters,  No.  47.    edit. 
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vhidi  llie  Kmg  JB%bt  not  attabute  t0  mcemtif^ 
and  for  which  he  would  not  be  secure  of  obtain* 
^tbe approbation  of  his  preatituted.lorda  and 
commons.  If  Lord  Ckmden  admitB  that  the  sdb» 
aequent  sanction  of  parliament  was  necsssarj  t^ 
jnaJke  the  proclamation  kgal^  why  did  he  so.ob* 
stioately  oppose  tbe  bill,  which  was  soon  after 
brought  in,  for  indemnifying  all  those  pe^Kins 
who  bad  acted  under  it  ?— If  that  Ull  faa^  not 
been  passed,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,,  in  dixect 
contradiction  to  Lord  Camden's  doctrine,  (taken 
as  SccEvola  states  it)  that  a  litigious  expprter  of 
com,  who  had  suffered  in  his  property  in  con^- 
sequence  of  the  proclamation,  might  have  laid 
his  action  against  the  custom-house  officers,  and 
would  infidKbly  have  recovered  damages*  No 
jury  could  refuse  them ;  and  if  I,  who  am  by 
no  means  litigious,  had  been  so  injured,  I  would 
assuredly  have  instituted  a  suit  in  Westminster* 
hall,  on  piirpose  to  fry  the  question  of  right; 
i  would  have  done  it  upon  a  principle  of  defi* 
ance  of  the  pretended  power  of  either  or  both 
houses  to  make  declarations  inconsistent  with 
law,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  with  an  act  of 
pctftiament  on  my  side,  I  should  have  been  too 
strong  for  them  all.  This  is  the  way,  in  which 
an  Englishman  should  speak  and  act,  and  not 
wSv  dangwous  precedents  to  h^  established, 
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kiecause  the  circumstances  are  fiivourable  or  pal* 
Eating. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Cknaden^  the  truth  is, 
thathe  inadveftendy  over-shot  himself^  as  ap- 
pears plainly  by  that  unguarded  mention  of  a 
tyranmf  of  forty  days^  which  I  myself  heard. 
Instead  of  asserting  that  the  proclamation  was 
legal^  he  should  have  said,  '^  My  Lords,  I  know 
the  proclamation  was  illegal^  but  I  advised  it 
because. it. was  indispensably  necessary  to  save 
the  kingdom  from  &mine,  and  I  submit  myself 
to  tbe  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country.'*    ^ 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  manly, 
rational,  and  consistent : — not  unfit  for  a  lawyer, 

and  every  way  wortiiy  of  a  great  man. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 
P.  S.  If /San7o2ti  should  think  proper  to  write 
again  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  of  him  to  give 
jne  a  ^ect  answer,  that  is,  a  plain  affirmative 
or  negative,  to  the  following  questions  :-^In  the 
interval  between  the  publishing  such  a  proclar 
ination  (or  order  of  council)  as  that  in  qijestion, 
and  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  two  bouses, 
of  whait  nature  is  it — ^is  it  kgql  qt  iUegal;  or  ^s  it 
neither  one  nor  the  otj^er  ? — I  mean  to  be  can^i 
did,  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  consequence 
of  bis  answer  either  way. — If  it  be  l^gvl^  i% 
wants  no  &rther  sanction.    If  it  be  iUegal^  ik% 
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Subject  iii  not  bound  to  obey  it,  consequently  it 
is  a  useless,  nugatory  act,  even  ^  to  its  declared 
purpose.  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the 
whole  mischief,  ^ich  it  means  to  prevent,  will 
have  been  completed*. 

*  Tbe  foDoiiriiig  extract  of  a  siAaaqiiotlletter  fix>m  Sktennkk 
inserted  in  the  Public  .Advertiser,  October  .34,  1771,  proves 
sufficiently  that  this  writer  at  last  admitted  Lord  Camden  to 
have  tnaintained  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

"  My  Lord  Camden  certainly  thought  the  vote  of  the  two 
houses  in  this  case  equivalent  to  a  parliamentary  declaration : 
he  also  thought  such  declaration  made  the  act  (illegal  before) 
legal  ab  initio.  Now  as  Lord  Camden  is  no  patron  of  mine,  I 
im  free  to  declare,  that  I  am  satined  he  was  wrong  in  both 
those  points  on  the  foot  of  strict  law ;  that  he  was  wrong  upon 
his  conviction  Junius  himself  has  once  admitted ;  and  that  be 
was  wrong  upoh  fair  and  rational/ though  not  satisfactory, 
grounds,  will  appear  to  every  man  of  good  understanding.  The 
shade  between  his  erroneous  doctrine  and  the  true  one,  being 
in  sense  and  reason  hardly  distinguishable ;  both  doctrines  ad- 
mit the  proclamation  to  be  illegal,  and  at  the  minister's  peril 
tUl  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Both  doctrines  admit  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  (in  this  or  that  mode)  sole  judges  of  the 
necessity.  Both  doctrines  agree  in  exposing  the  minister  to 
impeachment,  if  the  two  houses  of  parliament  should  decide 
against  his  plea  of  necessity.  Whether  upon  the  declaration 
^f  necessity  the  act  becomes  good  in  law  ah  initio^  or  not,  is 
the  only  question.  Locke  (no  Tory)  holds  the  affirmative.  The 
bw,  in  my  opinion,  strictly  taken,  is  in  the  negative;  for  I 
conceive  that  nothing  but  an  indemnity-bill  could  justify  the 
crown  for  having  superseded  a  positive  act  of  parliament.^' 
\  To  these  remarks  Junius,  on  the  following  day;  puts  tbe 
subjoined  questions  : — 
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,  .  LETTER    LXI. 

TO   ZESOK 

f  S.H,.  17  October,  171U 

The  sophistry  of  your  letter  in  defence 
of  Lord  Man^ld  is  adapted  to  the  character 
you  defend.    But  Lard  Mansfield  is  a  man  of 

Ist.  ^  In  wfaat  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  wntings  U  it  main- 
tained that  the  King  may  suspend  an  act  of  parliament^  and 
that  the  snlKequent  approbation  of  the  two  Houses  makes  tlie 
gugpension  i^<d  ub  initio,  or  to  that  effect 

^  «0oesSc8svoktiiiiik  that  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature 
is  as  easily  obtained  and  completed,  as  a  rote  of  the  Lords  or 
Commons/' — ^The  rest  is  a  dispute  about  words  not  worth 
continuing,    sdit. 

*  The  letter  of  Zeno  here  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  dated  October  15,  1771/  and  is  addre>sed  ''  To 
Junius,  alias  Edmund  the  Jesuit  of  St  Omer's/'  This  wriieo 
however,  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  same  period  who  erred 
in  attributing  the  Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Burke.  See  Pre* 
liminaiy  Essay,  in  which  the  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  gen« 
ileman  to  have  been  the  author  of  them«  are  more  particularly^ 
given. 

As  Junius  thought  Zeno's  letter  worthy  of  a  tepi  j,  the  reader. 
may  not  think  it  unworthy  of  a  perusal    It  is  as  follows : 

aiEi 

Your  letter  of  the  8th  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
you  have  hitherto  produced.  I  do  not  mean  in  its  argument, 
language,  and  arrangement.  In  these  particulars  yon  have 
been  invested  with  a  creative  power,  and  whatever  you  are 
pleased  to  bring  forth,  is  not  for  us  to  approve,  but  to  admire  ? 
but.  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  8th  is  not  written  in  the  ungte 
spirit  of  calumny;  you  have  now  turned  the  eflforts  whicB 

fcrmerly 
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Jbrnij  and  seldom  iii  his  behaviour  transgresses 
the  rules  of  decorunu  I  sh^ll  imitate  his  Lord- 
ship^9  good  manners,  and  leave  you  in  fiiU 
possession  of  his  principles.  I  will  net  call  you 
Uar^  Jesuit^  or  villain  ;  but,  with  all  the  polite^ 
Bess  imaginable,  perhaps  I  may  prove  you  sa. 

formerly  wer^  exerted  in  creating  divisions  amongst  die  goocP, 
to  cement  those  whid)  never  f»l  to  arise  amongst  the  bad;  f 
have  no  objection  to  yoar  success  in  dus  undertaking.  Let  ihe 
frthers  of  your  church  and  the  sons  of  the  city  unite.  Let 
Ukem  club  their  arts  and  their  powers.  Let  Wilkes  enjoy  hia 
fertility  in  expedients,  he  will  have  need  for  it  aB.  But  neither 
that  fertility,  the  republican  firmness  of  Sowbridge ;  no,  nor 
the  youth,  spirit,  and  graces  of  Townshend  wifl  avail  to  overturn 
the  constitution,  or  even  procure  to  them  or  to  you  the  ultimate 
ofcject  of  your  desires — ^a  little  money. 

Yet,  Sir,  why,  in  a  letter  professedly  written  to  reconcile 
the  patriots  of  the  city,  do  you  make  a  digression  to  abuse 
Lord  Mansfield  !  Is  it  because  of  the  diametrical  opposition 
of  his  character  to  theirs  ?  Certainly  it  must  be  so ;  and 
Junius  is  less  a  fool  than  I  believed  him.  Nothing  more  likely 
to  reconcile  rogues  who  rail  at  each  other,  than  railing  at 
honest  men.  If  your  dogs  are  of  the  true  breed,  they  will 
leave  off  worrying  one  another,  and  join  in  the  cry  against  the 
common  enemy. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  this  abuse  that  I  take  the  liberty  toad* 
dress  the  mighty  Junius. 

Hiis  phoenix  of  politicians  and  of  reasoners  tells  the  public^ 
that  **  he  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing, 
tin  he  knew  Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion.  That 
indeed  staggered  him  not  a  litdc ;''  and  to  be  sure  it  was  a 
staggering  consideration :  for  who  is  to  learn  that  Lord  Mans- 
field is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law  ?  and  thit  his  judgment  is 
avowedly  so  weak  and  perverse,  that  a  wise  politician  (I  mean 
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like  oth^  &ir  pleaders  in  Lord  Mansjtetd^^ 
school  of  justice,  you  answer  Jitkius  by  ims«« 
quQting  his  words,  and  misstating  his  proposi^ 
tions*  If  I  am  eaodid  enough  to  admit  that  this 
is  the  very  logic  taught  at  St.  Omer%  you  will, 
readily  aUow  that  it  is  the  constant  practice  in 

ao  very  wise  a  politician  as  Junius)  will  examine  no  farther, 
but  at  once  conclude,  that  proposition  in  law  to  be  falae^  which 
Lord  Mansfield  holds  to  be  true. 

Sir,  whe|i  you  are  only  puerile,  blundering/  incoosiitenl  and 
abwird>  I  treat  you  as  you  deserve,  with  ridicule  and  contempt*^ 
But  when  you  assert  poaitiye  falsehoods,  the  mildest  usage 
you  can  expect,  is  to  have  them  crammed  down  the  foid 
throat  from  which  they  issued.  Of  this  nature  are  the  ques^ 
tions  you  make,  and  the  answers  you  are  pleased  to  giye  to 
yourself  in  relation  to  L<Mrd  Mansfield.  So  many  infamous  liea, 
as  these  answers  contain,  were  never  crouded  together  befor^-* 
not  even  by  Junius.  You  insinuate  (and  you  dare  but  insi-^^ 
nuate)  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  the  secret  adviser  of  sending 
out  the  guards  when  the  affidr  of  St  George's  Fields  happened ; 
that  his  Lordship  was  in  any  shape  ostensibly  or  otherwise 
concerned  in  that  matter ;  that  he  knew  of  it  till  days  after 
it  happened,  is  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude;  and  I  dare  you 
to  bring  even  the  shadow  of  proof  of  your  infamous  assertion.  , 

It  is  ako  a  lie  that  Lord  Mansfield  attacks  the  liberty  of  the 
press..  He  has  endeavoured,  indeed,  by  legal  and  constitutional 
methods,  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  that  liberty,  and  in  doing 
so  he  has  shewn  himself  a  good  citizen.  Are  you  a  politician^ 
and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  the  best  things  makes  them^ 
degenerate  into  the  worst?  Are  you  a  pretender  to  reason, 
and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  cer-: 
tain  mean  to  lose  it  ?  Are  not  you  a  public  defamer  of  every 
respectable  character  in  the  nation  i  Have  not  you  carried 
the  licence  of  the  press  beyond  the  bounds  not  only  of  de* 

*  ceDcy 
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tiie  court  of  King^s  Benctu-^vmvs  does  not 
aofj  that  he  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict 
right  Off  pressing,  till  he  knew  Lord  Mansfkid 
muiof^  same  opinion.  His  words  are,  until 
he  heard  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  applauded 
Lord  Chatham  for  maintaining  that  doctrine  in 

cency  m\  hamanity,  but  even  of  human  conce|>ti6n  ?  And 
dare  you  oonplaui  that  iU  liberty  id  attacked  ?  Your  reliance 
eiithe  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  you  write  must  be  great 
ioJeed,  when  you  dare  affirm  a  fact  which  is  contradicted  and 
proved  a  He  by  l(he  very  affirmation  of  its  truth. 

Nor  is  it  leas  false,  that  Lord  Mansfield  invades  the  consti«> 
tucfcnal  power  of  juries.  I  refer  all  who  are  not  wiUing  to 
believe  a  lie  upon  the  credit  of  a  common  liar,  to  the  letters 
«f  PhHeleutherus  Anglidanus,  and  those  under  the  signature  of 
A  Candid  Enquirer,  for  information  on  this  subject.  The  let4 
tei%  are  in  the  Public  Advertisers  of  November  and  Deceniber 
last;  and  from  them,  all  who  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  on 
a  question  of  a  lait,  will  see  it  clearly  demonstrated,  that  Lord 
Mansfield's  opinion  with  respect  to  the  power  of  jurieft,  is  no 
kesa  the  law  of  the  land,  than  the  advantage  of  the  subject. 

Your  question  relating  to  Lord  Mansfield's  chalienpng  a 
jmynfian,  I  confesis  I'do  not  understand,  neither  do  I  know  to 
Wbaft  it  alhides ;  a  charge  of  that  nature  ought  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  circumstahces  of  time,  place,  and  occasion. 
When,  where,  and  on  what  account  was  this  done  ?  An- 
swer me  these  questions,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  the  pubhc, 
that  I  shaH  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  every  reasonable  man« 
that  if  it  was  so  done,  it  was  legally  done. 

Vour  next  accusation  shews  you  no  less  Toid  of  judgment 

and  consistency  than  of  justice  and  truth.    You  accuse  Lord 

Mansfield  to  the  public,  for  saying  a  lord  is  entitled  to  no 

greater  damages  in  a  suit  for  debauching  his  wife,  than  a  me* 

VOL.   II.  B   B  chaiiic. 
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the  House  of  Lords'.  It  was  riot  the  acci<lental 
concurrence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  opimon,  but 
the  suspicious  applause  given  by  a  cunning 
Scotchman  to  the  man .  h6  detests,  that  raised 
and  justified  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Jcmius. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  Lord  Mansfield  be 

chanic'  Lord  MansBeld  did  say,  that  in  an  action  of  damtges 
for  criminal  conversation,  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of 
the  person  injured ;  and  m  this  he  uttered  not  only  the  dic- 
tates of  law,  but  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  humanity, 
neither  of  which  you  seem  to  understand.  Had  Lord  Mu»- 
field  said  that  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of  the  iztjanng' 
person,  it  might  have  been  argued' that  be  meant  to  screen  the 
King's  broth^ :  but  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness 
is  not  greater  than  between  this  propositicm  and  the  proposition 
be  maintained.  None  but  an  Irish*  understanding  could  pos- 
sibly take  tile  change,  or  suppose  them  convertible  propositioRs. 
But  can  you,  Junius,  seriously  make  your  court  to  the  people, 
by  telling  them  there  is  a  wide  difierence  between  the  crime  of 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  lord,  and  one  of  their  own  ?  You 
were  bred  at  Stl  Omer*s.  You*  were  destined  for  a  church,  not 
that  indeed  of  which  Savile,  &c.  are  the  fathers ;  but  however 
a  church  which  requires  some  reading.  Reading  thesdriptnres, 
it  is  true,  is  forbid  by  your  canons ;  but  surdy  you  have  heard 
of  the  prophet  Nathan's  address  to  David  on  a  subject  of  tbk 
nature  ?  The  prophet,  worse  than  Lord  Mansfield,  thought 
that  debauching  the  wife' of  a  poor  man  was  a  greater  crime 
than  debauching  the  wife  of  a  lord;  for  this  plain  and  hu- 
mane reason,  that  a  poor  man's  tvife  was  his  all,  hb  only  com- 
fort arid  consolation,  whereas  a  rich  man  had  many  others ; 
yet  Junius,  the  popular  Junius,  tells  the  people  plainly,  thit 
debauching  one  of  their  wives  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  ly- 
ing with  a  lord's,  and  arraigns  the  upright  and  dt«ceming 
7  judge, 
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a  flian  of  learniiig  asd  abilities  ("sdiich  Junius 
has  never  disputed,)  but  whether  or  no  ^e 
a)9uses  and  mis4{^lies  his  talents. 
<  Junius  did  not  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had 
advised  the  calling  out  the  guai'ds.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  plain  meaning  is,  that  he  left  tba<[ 

judge*  who  says  that  tfae  iiyury  to  th^ho^band  is  in  both  cases 

Who  makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  ?  Lord  Mans- 
6eld,*7-Indeed , — I  thought  thai  power  had  only  resided  in  the 
lUog.  To  see  how  plain  men  may  mistake !  If  you>  Junius, 
by  makii^  oommisaioQers  mean/adi^ising  the  King  to  make 
oommiasioiiers,  I  understand  you.  The  expression,  is  rather 
inaccurate*  but  that  one  is  often  obliged  to  pass  over  in  Jv^ 
hws*  In  my  turn  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who, 
so  proper  to  advise  his  Miyesty  in  the  choice  of  a  law  officer 
•a.  Lprd  Mansfield?  .     . 

.  But  Lord  Mansfield  not  only  made  the  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal :  he  also  framed  their  decree,  and  then  disavowed 
the  deccee  of  his  own  framing  in  the  House  of  Peers.  This  is 
an  absurd  and  an  improbable  be.  It  is  absurd  and  improbable 
to  suppose  Lord  Mansfield  firamed  a  decree  for  three  judges 
very  capable  to  frame  one  themselves.  It  is  more  absurd  to 
suppose  Lord  Mansfield  would  disavow  the  decree  which  he 
himself  hadmade»  in  the  presence  of  the  three  commissioners 
lor  whom  he  had  made  it,  and  who  could  so  easily  have  de* 
tecied  his  duplicity.  And  it  is  a  direct  and  public  lie  that  Lord 
Mansfield  said  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law  was  in  direct 
og^Mwition  to  that  decree.  He  did  not  give  an  opinion  ixi  the 
Hoqse  of  Peers.  He  only  stated  the  question ;  and  the  decree 
was  vcversed  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  eight  judges 
Vho  attended.  For  the  truth  of.  this  I  appeal  to  all  who  were 
pNsent. 

B  B  2  The 
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odious  office  to  men  less  ctmning  thaii  Idmatlt 
— ^^Vl^ether  Lord  Mansfield^s  doctrine  cottcem^ 
ing  libels  be  or  be  not  an  attack  tqpon  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  is  a  question,  which  the 
peUic  in  general  are  very  w€&  able  to  detei^ 
mine.    I  shall  not  enter  ittto  it  at  present.    N<» 

Hie  hst  charge  of  Jumcs  veprescMli  Lord  ManflaeUhmSJdiiB 
it  his  study  to  tmdermine  and  alter  the  whole  syBtem  of  joris* 
prudence  in  the  King^s  Bench*  One  wodd  scareely  fodieve 
that  therecould  be  an  underatsHiding  sotvisted,  or  a  heart  a» 
cf^niptly  malignant  as  to  n^sdie  that  an  artide  of  aocusatiovr 
trlueh  fUrly  taken  iiKJudes  in  it  the  most  eidied  mak  aod 
▼irtoe.  If  there  be  a  stiperlftkively  eminent  qosli^  in  Loud 
Mansfield's  great  and  deserved  charaeter>  it  is  the  QnfewKtiMy 
and  unwearied  efibrts  be  constantly  has  made  to  rescno  injond 
and  oppressed  innocence  from  the  harpy  ftnga  of  ehieaae  and 
qnibble.  The  nation  does  him  jostice  in  dib  porticolar ;  tad 
$k\  the  arts  and  lies,  diat  hare  been  employed  to  dUuae  him,, 
hare  never  beeh  able  to  stagger  the  pab&  confident  in  hia 
jndgmenl  and  integrity.  The  proof  of  tbn  is  in  the  breast  of 
every  man  to  whom  I  write ;  and  the  crowd  of  snitora  in  the 
court  where  he  presides  gives  the  most  bonommble  teatiiaoasr 
to  the  truth  which  I  affirm,  and  the  most  palpaMi  lie  to  the 
assertion  of  the  abandoned  Junius. 

And  now.  Sir,  having  answered  dl  your  qnestiohs,  fii»  $r^ 
worth  no  further  notice.  I  shall  in  my  twrh  oddhan  i  Mr 
qoeriea  tatbe  public;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  teanqper* of  die 
times  should  obfige  me  to  recall  to  their  menwirytbinga  whiiil 
ought  to  be  indelibly  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  Bngfiat^ 
man. 

By  whose  advice  was  it  that  hn  Vbjmj  immediatefy  on  Us 
accession  to  the  throne  made  die  judges  ^ces  for  life,  dterahy 
rendering  them  independent  on   King   or  Minister?    Lard 

Mansfidd. 
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So  I  thittk  it  Decessary  to  say  much  '^to  a  man, 
who  had  the  daring  confidence  to  say  to  a  jury, 

Mansfield. — ^When  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camdeii  attempted 
to  revive  the  impious  and  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  a  power 
in  the  crown  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  hnd,  (which 
was  prtoitdy  the  point  on  whidi  the  gloirious  revolotioa 
liinged,  and  the  doctrine  for  maintaining  of  which  Jamea  IL 
laaihiserown;)  who  stood  in  the  breach,  and  with  doqnenoe 
and  argument,  more  than  human«  defeated  the  pernicious  at- 
tanpt  ?  Lord  Mansfield. — ^Who  supported  and  carried  through 
the  House  ef  P^rs  the  biH  caDed  the  Nullum  Tempiu  Bill ; 
4ik$l  law  bj  whidi  the  nin^  of  the  people  were  qnieted 
against  apprehension  of  claims  on  the  pari  of  the  crown  ? 
Lord  Mansfield. — ^To  whom  do  we  owe  the  success  of  the  bill 
for  restraining  the  privilege  of  parliament,  of  such  essential 
aervice  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  especially 
to  that  part  df  it  which  could  least  dbid  to  lie  under  any  dis* 
f4v<ffit^j;e,  thts'  industrious  shopkeeper  .and  tradesman  ?  LotA 
^an%field. — ^Who  carried  Mr.  Grenville's  last  l^^aoy  to  the 
nation  through  the  House  of  Peers,  that  bill  by  which  ques- 
tions of  elections  in  die  House  of  Commons  are  henceforth  t6 
he  tried  in  a  manner  which  wiU  prevent  the  ii^ustioe  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  the  Middlesex  election,  and  guard  against 
the  bad  consequences  which  it  was  feared  might  follow  from 
that  determination?     Lord  Mansfield. 

I  might  add  many  other  constitutional  questions  in  which 
Lord  Mansfield  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  public  liberty. 
But  if  ^vbat  1  have  ateeady  said  be  not  svffieient  to  vindicate 
the  first  ohacacter  in  the  nation  from  tt|e  false  aqp^rsions  of  an 
opprincipled  scribbler,  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  the  time  is  now 
arrived  when  it  is  unworthy  of  an  hpnest  man  to  labour  fgr 
•the  Public;  and  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  once  so  re* 
^»ect^ble,  wffl  no  longnf  bo  known  but  by  iu  feDy  and  ingra- 
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*^  Gentlemen,   you  are  to  bring  in  a  vefdkA 
guilty  or  710^  guilty  J  bat  whether  the  "d^&ndatit 
be  guilty  or  innocent  is  not  matter  for  your 
consideration/*    Clothe  it  in  what  language  you 
will,  this  is  the  sum  total  of  Lord  Mansfield's  doc- 
tnjje.   If  not,  let  Zeno  shew  lis  the  difference. 
^ut  it  seems,  the  liberty  of  tJie  press  may  he 
abused^  and  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is 
the  certain  means  to  lose  it.     The  Jirst  I  admit, 
— ^but  let  the  ahuse  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  a 
sufficient  and  indeed  the  only  l^al  and  eonstt^ 
tutional  check  upon  the  licence  of  the  press. 
The  secondy  I  flatly  deny.     In  direct  contradic- 
tion to  Lord  Mansfield  I  affirm  that  ^^  the  abuse 
of  a  valuable  privilege  is  7Wt  the  certain  means 
to  lose  it"     If  it  were,  the  English   nation 
would  have  few  privileges  left,  for  where  is  the 
privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  abused  by  individuals.     But  it  is  £dse  in 
reason  and  equity,  that  particular  abuses  should 
produce  a  general  forfeiture.     Shall  the  com- 
munity be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws  because  there  are  robbers  and  murderers  ? 
— Shall  the  community  be  punished,  because 
individuals  have  offended?  Lord  Mansfield  says 
so,  consistently  enough  with  his  principles,  but 
I  wonder  to  find  him  so  explicit.     Yet,  for  one 
concession,  however  extorted,  I  confess  myseif 
obliged  to  him.— The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
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ftfter  zll  a  valuable  privilege.    I  agree  with  him 
most  heartily,  and  will  defend  it  against  hii&3 

You  ask  me.  What  ji^man*  was  challenged 
by  Lord  Mangfield? — I  tell  you,  his  name  was 
Benson.  When  his .  name  was  called.  Lord 
Mansfield  ordered  the  clerk  to  pass  him  by.  As 
fbr  his  reasons,  you  may  ask  himself,  for  he  as- 
signed none  *•  But  I  can  tell  you  what  all  men 
thought  of  it;  This  Bensfm  t  had  been  refrac- 
tory upon  a  former  jury,  and  would  not  accept 
c£  the  law  as  delivered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  but 
had  the  impudence  to  pretend  to  think  for  him* 
self. — But  you  it  seems,  honest  ZenOy  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter !  You  never  read  Junius's 

*  Ou  a  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  Nov.  27/ 
1770,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Phipps,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  William  the  third,  which  empowers  the  at- 
torney general  to  file  informations  tx  officio,  the  late  Lord,  then 
Mr.  .Thurlow,  solicitor  genera),  thus  defended  Lord  Mansfield 
from  the  charge  here  brought  against  him  by  Junius  :— <'  In- 
deed, if  a  juryman  has  been  rejected  without  a  challenge  from 
the  parties,  there  is  room  for  clamour.  Such  an  act  is  highly 
criminal.  No  man  is  able,  no  honest  man  would  wish  to  defend 
it  But  let  us  not  be  rash  in  passing  sentence.  Let  the  fact  be 
well  authenticated,  before  we  condemn.  Rumour  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  proceeding.  As  we  found  it  a  liar  in  other 
articles,  we  have  this  reason  to  doubt  its  veracity;  though  I 
frequent  Westminster-hall,  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  nmst 
confess  that  I  cannot  give  it  .the  least  credit  The  great  judge 
who  is  suspected,  was  incapable  of  such  an  action/'    epit. 

f  See  Letter  lxiii.  post  p.  387.     edit. 
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letter td  your  patron!  You  never  heard  of  Uie 
intended  instmotioM  from  the  city  to  inkpetc^ 
Lord  Mapsfield  !*— You  never  beard  by  %hat 
dexterity  .of  Afr.i\z^ift>;»  that  measure  wai  pxe* 
vented*!  How  wonderfully  ill  9ome people  ace 
informed! 

Junius  did  nffoer  affirm  that  the  crime^  of  m^ 

duciug  the  wife  of  a  mechamc  or  a  peer,  is  not 

the  same,  taken  in  a  moral  or  religiouB  view* 

What  he  affirmed  in  contradiction  to  the  levdlv 

ling  principle  so  lately  adopted  by  luord  Mans^ 

field  was,  that  the  damages  should  be  froperHcmd 

to  the  rank  andfiirtune  qf  the  parties;  and  for 

this  plain  reason;   (admitted  by  every  other 

judge  that  ever  satin  Westminster  Hall)  because, 

what  is  a  compensation  or  penalty  to  one  man  is 

none  to  another.     The   sophistical  distinction 

you  attempt  to  draw  between  the  person  injuredj 

and  the  person  if^urmg  is  Mansfield  all  over.   If 

you  can  once  establish  the  proposition  that  the 

injured  party  is  not  intitled  to  receive  laige  da^ 

mages,  it  foUows  pretty  plainly  that  the  party 

injuring  should  not  be  compeUed  to  pcof  them  i 

consequently  the  King's  brother  is  effectually 

screened  by  Lord  MansfiekPs  doctrine.    Yoitf 

reference  to  Nathan  and  Daxdd  comes  naturally 

*  Mr.  Peterson  was  one  of  the  ccmmon  council  for  the  ward 
of  Faningdon  Withinj  and  took  an  active  i>art  in  &vour  of  go- 
vernment    EDIT. 
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in  aid  of  your  patron's  prc^essed  systeih  of  ju<* 
lispmdence.  He  is  fond  of  introducing  intQ 
the  court  of  Km^s  Bench  any  law  that  contra** 
diets- or  excludes  the  common  law  of  England; 
whether  it  be  canon^  civile  Jus  gentium^oT  LeviticaL 
But,  Sir,  the  Bible  is  the  code  of  our  religious 
fiuth,  not  of  our  municipal  jurisprudence :  and 
though  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Gtxi  to  inflict  a 
particular  punishment  upon  David's  crime  (taken 
as  a  breach  of  his  divine  commands)  and  to 
saul  his  prophet  to  denounce  it,  an  English  jury 
have  nothii^  to  do  either  with  David  or  the  pror 
phot.  They  consider  the  crime,  only  as  it  is  a 
breacdi  of  order,  an  injury  to  an  individual,  and 
an  offence  to  society,  and  they  judge  of  it  by 
certain  positive  rules  of  law,  or  by  the  practice 
of  their  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole,  the  man 
qfier  Go^s  mm  heart  is  much  indebted  to  you 
fbr  comparing  him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^ 
That  his  Royal  Highness  may  be  the  man  after 
Lord  Manfficld^%  own  heart  seems  much  more 
probable,  and  you  I  think,  Mr.  Zeno,  might  suc<^ 
ceed  tolerably  well  in  the  character  of  Nathan. 
The  evil  deity,  the  prophet,  and  the  royal  sinner 
would  be  very  proper  company  for  one  another; 

You  say  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  ^e 
commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal*,  and  that  he 

*  It  has  been  already  obsenred  that  the  great  seal  was  put 
m  commisnon  upon  the  death  of  Charka  Yorke,  vho  shot  him- 

6  self 
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only  advised  the  King  to  appoint.  I  believe 
Junius  meant  no  more,  and  the  distinction  is 
hardly  worth  disputing.— 

You  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon 
Lord  Chatham's  appeal. — I  affirm  that  he  dW, 
directly  in  favour  of  the  appeal  *.  This  is  a 
point  of  &ct,  to  be  determined  by  evid^ice 
only.  But  you  assign  no  reason  for  his  supposed 
silence,  nor  for  his  desiring  a  coaSxence  mth 
the  judges  the  day  before.  Was  not  all  West- 
minster-hall convinced  that  he  did  it  with  a  view 
to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing  questioo, 
and  in  hopes  of  bringing  some  of  them  over  fo 
him?^-You  say  the  commissioners  were  very 
capable  offramng  a  decree  Jbr  themsehes.  By 
the  fact,  it  only  appears,  that  they  wa:e  capable 
of  framing  an  ilkgal  one,  whidi,  I  apprehend, 
IS  qot  much  to  the  credit  either  of  their  learning 
or  integrity. 

We  are  both  agreed  that  Lord  Mansfield  has 
incessantly  laboured  to  introduce  new  modes  of 
proceeding  in  the  court  where  he  presides  j  but 

self  through  political  chagrin.  Lord  Mansfield  was  upon  this 
occasion  made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  salary  of 
5000/.  perannuiD.    edit. 

♦  Sir  Wm.  Pynsent  had  bequeathed  an  estate  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham,  which  bequest  was  controverted  by  his  immediate  heirs. 
The  Chancellorship,  then  in  commission,  was  appealed  to.  Lord 
Chatham  lost  his  cause  by  the  decision  of  the  commissioners : 
but  gained  it  (qK>n  a  farther  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  EPit. 
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jftm  attribute  it  to  on  honest  zeal  in  behalf  of 
innocence  qpprdssed  by  quibble  and  chicane.    I 
say  that  he  has  introduced  nem  law  too,  and  re- 
moved the  landmarks  established  by  former  de* 
cisioiis.    /  say  that  his  view  is  to  change  a  court 
of  common  law  into  a  court  of  equity,  and  to 
bring  every  thing  within  the  arbUrium  of  a  praf^ 
iorum  court*  The  pubUc  must  determine  between 
us. .  But  n&w  for  his  merits.    First  then,   the 
establishment  of  the  judges  in  their  places  fet 
fife,  (which  you  tell  us  was  advised  by  Lord 
Mansfield)  was  a  concession  merdy  to  catch  the 
people.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  a  royal  bounty^ 
but  had  nothing  real  in  it.     The  judges  were 
already  for  life,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  demise. 
Your  boasted  bill  cmly  provides  that  it  c^all  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  King's  successor  to  re*- 
xnove  them.     At  the  best  therefore,  it  is  only  a 
legacy,  not  a  gift  on  the  part  of  his  present  Ma^ 
jesty,  since  for  himself,  he  gives  up  nothing. — 
—That  he  did  oppose  Lord  Camden  and  Lord 
NorthingUm  upon  the  proclamation  against  the 
exportation  of  com,  is  most  true,  and  with  great 
ability.     With  his  talents,  and  taking  the  right 
side  of  so  clear  a  question,  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  ill. — His  motives  are  not  so  easily  pene- 
trated.    They,   who  are  acquainted  with   the 
state  of  politics,  at  that  period,  will  judge  of 
them  somewhat  difierenUy  from  Zeno.    Of  the 
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popuUr  bSls^  ivliieh  70a  my  Jie  suj^wted  in  tkt 
'Hoqse  of  Lordis  Hie  moat  matoial  is  unques^- 
tionabi^.that  of  Jbfr.  Grmtvlfe,  fi)r deciding  con- 
Iwt^  decttotab.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
upon  what  possible  pretence  any  member  of  the 
upper  bouse  could  o^^ose  such  a  bill,  after  it 
had  passed  the  House  qf  Commons? — I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  ni^iat  share  he  had  in  promoting 
the  other  two  bills,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  him 
alji  the  credit  you  desire.  Still  you  will  find  that 
a  whole^  life  of  ddiberate  iniquity  is  ill  atoned 
lor  by  doing  now  nnd  then  a  laudable  action 
upon  a  mixed  or  doubtfol  principle. — If  it  be 
unworthy  of  him,  thus  ungratefully  treated,  to 
labour  any  longer  for  the  public,  in  God's  name 
let  him  retire.  His  brother's  patron,  (whose 
beakh  he  once  was  anxious  for)  is  dbad,  but 
the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  survives,  and, 
J  dare  say,  will  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

PHILOJUNIU& 
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To   AN    ADVOCATE   IN   THE   CAUSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE*. 

Silt,  18  October,  1771. 

You  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly.    You 
would  not  have  condemned  him  so  hastily,  if  yon 

*  Tfae  letter  thus  subscribed  appeared  in  the  Public  Adyer- 
tiser  Oct.  16, 1771,  and  deserves  a  perusal^  as  it  was  deemed 
cndtkdtoareply. 

TO 
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liad  ewr  mdjMfge  Fdslm^  argument  upon  the 
kgiAty  of  prassing  seamen.  Aman^ohunot 
read  that  argument,  is  not  qualified  to  sqpeak 
accurately  upon  the  subject  In  answer  to  strong 
£l^cts  and  &ir  reasoning,  you  produce  nothing 
but  a  vague  comparison  between  two  things, 

TO  JVSWB* 

Thsre  is  a  bigotry  ia  pditics  as  wdl  ai  in  reIig:ion. 
Precq>tB,  which,  on  examination^  we  should  have  fbond  to  be 
emoeoasy  are  often  implicitly  received  by  us,  because  we  have 
iarmei  an  o|Mnii)n  of  the  iatefrity  md  sound  judgment  of 
tiiote  by  whom  they  were  penned;  hot  the  mighty  of  the 
people  are  biassed  by  Uiose  principles  entirely  which  they  have 
imbibed  in  their  youth,  and  pay  deference  to  those  persons 
and  ihingps  which  their  parents  instructed  them  to  revere.  Th^ 
graafeer,  thercibre»  the  reputattonof  a  writer,  the  stricter  guard 
I  mnst  ke^  over  my  beliei^  for  the  easier  be  mi^t  lead  my 
judgment  astray.  I  even  think  it  ray  duty,  when  such  a 
writer  em,  to  sound  the  alarm;  lest  my  fellow  cUizens  be  unr 
warily  misled. — Junius  id  their  favourite  guide;  but  shall  they 
foUow  him  blindfold,  because  he  affirms  it  to  be  dark?  No« 
lei  them  walk  widi  their  eyes  open,  and  see  if  there  be  not  • 
ny  of  light. — Credulity  and  superstitious  veneration  have  tvec 
held  in  darimess  the  human  mind.  It  was  not  till  the  pcpe 
and  his.  priests  had  fiocfeited  their  character  of  holiness  and 
infallibility  that  the  reformation  lock  flzce,  and  mankind  began 
to  think  for  themsdves ;  the  scriptures  began  to  be  understood 
fci  Idieir  original  meaning,  though  man^  to  this  day  interpret 
fliem»  net  aa  they  have  considered  them  in  their  own  minds^ 
bnias*  by  Aeir  priests  or  tiieir  p»«als,  th^  ace  taufi^t  t^ 
belienreb  It  was  notlill  the  prengfitive  of  the  crown  wa9abiisa4 
by  Itehottseof  Stnait  tbtt  the  BevoluttonsuceeediBdinihegOf 

vemment 
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ijriiich  have  little  or  no  cesemMaiice  to  eaph 
other.  General  Warrants^  it  is  tniey  had  been 
often  issued,  but  they  had  never  been  regularly 
questioned  or  resisted,  until  die  case  of  Mn 
WiUees.  -^He  brought  them  to  trial,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  were  tried,  they  were  declared  iUegal. 

vernmeni  of  Britain.  Men  then  lost  tliat  fear  and  reverence 
with  which  they  used  to  behold  their  king ;  and  they  began  to 
imagine  it  would  be  better  for  the  commbn^wealt  that  his 
power  and  prerogaEtive  were  curtidled.  The  authority  of  the 
monarchical  law-writers  became  also  disregarded ;  andcuslciiis, 
which,  before  that  period,  were  peaceably  received  as  the  lawi 
of  the  land,  were  then  found  to  be  illegal  and  incoosisteiit  with 
the  rights  of  a  free  mm.— Our  minds  are  becoming  still  daily 
more  enlightened ;  general  warrants  have  lately  been  abolished 
as  illegal ;  and  you,  Junius,  have  pnblicly  arraigned  the  con- 
duct of  our  chief  magistrate,  wi^h  a  freedom  hitherto  unknown* 
A  few  years  ago  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen  would  have 
perused  your 'sentiments  of  their  king,  with  almost  the  same 
horror  and  detestation,  as  they  would  have  read  bla^hemy 
against  their  God.  You  have  indeed.  Sir,  been  the  greatest  re« 
former  of  our  political  creed,  and  I  revere  you  for  your  en- 
larged mind.  But,  though  in  general  T  assent  to  the  articles 
of  your^aith,  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  you  in  the  opinions 
ddivered  to  us,  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  this  month,  t  What 
you  have  there  written  on  the  subject  of  press-warrantB,^  does 
not  become  your  pen.  I  wish.  Sir,  for  your  own  honour,  you 
would  give  that  matter  a  second  consideration.  You  say,  **  I 
see  the  right  (of  pressing  men  into  the  sea  service)  founded 
originally  upon  necessity,  which  superaedes  all  argument.  I 
see  it  established  by  usage  immemcH^al,'  and  admitted  by  mora 
than  a  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.  I  conclude  there  is  no 
remedy,  m  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  gr kvance  €om|Mned 

of; 
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Thid  ia  not  the  cate  of  Press  Warrants^  They 
have  been  complained  of,  questioned,  and  re* 
aisted  in  a  thousand  instances ;  but  still  the  le* 
gislature  have  never  interposed,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  formal  decision  against  them  in' any 
of.  the  superior  courts*     On  the  contrary,  they 

of;  for,  if  Acre  were,  it  must  long  since  have  been  redressed/' 

Now  really.  Sir,  this  conclusion  is  more  like  the  argument 

of  a  bigotted  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  the  sound 
reasoning  of  a  protestant divine.  You  might  as  well  have  told 
u»  to  Teverence  the  pope,  to  believe  in  transubstantiation,  and 
to  kneel  to  all  the  images  of  the  popish  saints ;  because  if  it 
were  not  proper  so  to  do»  our  ancestors  would  not  have  done 
BO  before  us.  Would  you  not  have  bseen  lauglied  at  if,  in  the 
debate  on  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  you  had  declared 
th^re  was  no  remedy  against  them,  because,  if  there  were,  they 
miiBt  long  since  have  been  declared  illegal  ?  were  not  general 
warrants  as  much  established,  by  usage  immemorial,  as  is  the 
arbitrary. custom  of  pressing  men  ?  and  were  they  .not  as. an- 
ciently admitted  by  the  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature  ?  Surely, 
Sir,  if  you  had  been  seriously  inclined  to  investigate  the  truth, 
you  would  have  delivered  yourself  in  a  more  rational  stile. 
'  A  man  of  your  fertile  imagination  could  easily  have  thought 
of  a  remedy  against  the  grievance  complained  of,  in  the  custonj 
of  pressing  men.  You  could  have  shewn  us,  that  a  body  of 
seamen,  kept  in  constant  pay,  was  much  more  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  this  country  than  a  standing  army.  You  could, 
during  the  peace,  have  found  employment  for  those  seamen  in 
the  dock  yards,  in  the  herring  fishery,  in  the  custom-house 
eutters,  and  in  fully  manning  those  inactive  men  of  war  now 
most  improperly  called  guard  ships,  though  originally  intended 
to  guard  our  isle.  In  short.  Sir,  if  those  seamen  were  to  do  no- 
thing during  the  peace,  they  would  stiU  be  more  .requisite  than 

an 
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have  been  frequently  reoogniired  and  admitted 
by  parliament,  and  there  are  judicial  opitioni 
given  in  their  fitvour,  by  judges  (^the  first  cha- 
tacter.  Under  the  various  circumstances,  stated 
by  Junius,  he  has  a  right  to  conclude,  ^  Mn^ 
selfi  that  there  is  no  remedy.  If  you  have  a 
good  one  to  propose,  you  may  depend  upon  the 
assistance  and  applause  of  Junius.  Hie  magis^ 
trate,  who  guards  the  liberty  of  the  individuaT^ 
deserves  to  be  commended.  But  let  him  rer 
member  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  provide  Amt, 
or  at  least  not  to  hazard  the  se£ety  cf  the  com- 
munity. If,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  war  and 
the  expectation  of  an  invasion,  you  would  ra- 
ther keep  your  fleet  in  harbour,  than  man  it  by 
pressing  seamen,  who  refuse  the  bounty,  I  have 
done. 

You  talk  of  disbanding  the  army  with  won- 
derful ease  and  indifference.     If  a  wiser  man 

an  am^  in  peace  only  employed  to  add  force  to  the  preragatiTe 
of  the  crown.  But  Junius  was  not  in  earnest  He  is  perhapa 
one  of  our  discarded  ministers  (or  rather  one  of  their  secretar 
ries,  for  ministers  rarely  write  so  well.)  He  expects  to  beem* 
ployed  again ;  and  as  he  may  then  have  occasion  for  men»  sud- 
denly  to  put  a  fleet  to  sea»  he  must  not  deliver  his  i^pinioa 
against  press-warrante ;  if  it  were  receivedt  he  ought  bumSU^ 
find  a  difficidty  to  equip  his  fleet;  the  remedy,  though  found 
by  him»  being  not  yet  applied  to  the  grievance  of  which  the 
nation  would  complain. 

IIN  ADYOCATC  IN  TAX  CAU8S  OF  IfiB  ITSOPLS. 
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held  such  language^  I  should  be  apt  to  suspect 
bis  sincerity. 

As  for  keeping  up  a  vmch  greater  number  of 
seamen  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 
You  will  oppress  the  merchant,  you  will  distress 
trade,  and  destroy  the  nursery  of  your  seamen. 
He  must  be  a  miserable  statesman,  who  volun- 
tarily, by  the  same  act,  increases  the  public  ex- 
pense, dud  lessens  the  means  of  supporting  it. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

22  October,  nil. 

A  FRIEND  of  Junius  desires  it  may  be 
observed,  (in  answer  to  A  Barrister  at  hcem^)^ 

*  The  Letter  here  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
iieer  of  €k:t.  19, 1771,  and  is  as  follows : 

Lord  Mansfislo  defended  against  Junius  and  his  party. 

JuKJua  derires  importance  from  every  reply.  His  pride  is 
flattered  by  the  numb^  of  his  opponents^  and  even  detection 
itself  is  a  triumph  to  a  man  who  has  no  honour,  no  fame  to 
lose*  In  the  absence  of  all  character,  he  enjoys  the  security 
which  others  owe  to  a  reputation  invulnerable  on  every  side  : 
and  he  is  singularly  independent  of  rebuke,  under  the  unparal- 
klkd. depravity  of  his  mind. — But  there  are  charges  which 
require  an  answer,  notwithstanding  the  discredit,  which  is  an- 
nexed to  them,  on  account  of  the  quarter  from  which  they 
come.  Junius  is  not  more  wicked,  than  some  of  his  readers 
are  credulous :  and  this  consideration  was  the  sole  inducement 

VOL.  II.  C  C  ^<^ 
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1^  That  the  &ct  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having 
ordered  a  juryman  to  be  passed  by  (which  poor 
Zeno  never  heard  of)  is  now  formally  admitted. 

to  the  following  dispassionate  answer  to  his  late  Attack  upon  a 
great  law  Lord,  who  is  an  ornament  to  the  present  age. 

The  charge  that  his  Lordship  challenged  a  juror/is2X  once 
impossible  and  absurd.  It  answers  itself,  and  bears  the  lie  on 
its  face. — ^But  Junius  may  found  his  accusation  upon  a  misre* 
presented  fact :  A  juryman,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  for  a  sus« 
picion  conceived  upon  something  which  happened  in  Court, 
was  passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides.  Neither  of  the  parties  complained.  A  factious 
attorney,  to  gain  consequence  to  himself,  began  to  mutter.  He 
met  with  no  encouragement,  and  he  dropt  the  afi&ir.  Junius 
ought  to  know,  that  jurors  are  passed  by,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  both  parties,  without  a  formal  challenge.  Without  the  con- 
sent of  both,  it  cannot  be  done.  Such  a  measure  would  be  a 
mis-trial;  and,  upon  motion,  would  be  set  aside  of  course  by 
the  court.  But  when  the  parties  are  satisfied,  nobody  else  has 
any  right  to  complain. 

His  Lordship  has  destroyed  the  liberty  qf  the  press:  Junius, 
in  his  charge,  gives  himself  the  lie.  No  whter  ever  used  the 
liberty  of  the  press  with  such  unrestrained  freedom  as  him- 
self:  fio  times  were  ever  so  much  marked  as  the  present^  with 
public  scurrility  and  defamation.  A  reply  to  the  charge  is  im 
every  column  of  every  paper.  They  are  the  roost  dangeioas 
enemies,  who  abuse  the  liberty  of  the  press  like  Junius  and  his 
adherents. 

His  Lordship,  not  content  with  destroying  the  liberty  <tf  the 
press,  has,  if  we  believe  Junius,  restrained  the  power  qf  juries,-'^ 
Juries,  it  has  never  yet  been  doubted,  have  a  power  (^  doing 
eitiier  right  or  wrong,  according  to  their  will  and  pleanire. 
The  only  question  is,  by  what  rules  should  Uiey  govern  them- 
selves, if  tiiey  mean  to  do  right.    Till  the  year  1780,  there  was 

some 
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When  Mr.  Bensof^s  name  was  called,  Lord 
Mansfield  was  observed  to  flash  in  the  fece,  (a 
signal  of  guilt  not  uncommon  with  him)  and 

some  doubt,  whether  the  construction  of  a  Ubel  was  not  a  ques* 
tion  of  law :  but  in  Franklin's  trial,  the  rale,  which  has  been 
invariably  ever  since  followed,  was  admitted  by  Lord  Hard* 
wick,  then  Attorney  General,  agreed  to  by  eminent  counsel  on 
the  other  side,  and  adopted  by  the  court.  Lord  Mansfield  made 
a  late  opinion  of  the  court  very  public,  undoubtedly  with  a 
view,  that  it  should  be  taken  up  constitutionally  in  pariiament, 
by  those  who  pretended  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  by  a 
bill,  in  the  progress  of  which  the  matter  might  be  discussed^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  judges.  It  was  in  this  light  under- 
stood ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  those  who  difiered 
from  that  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  dear,  that 
there  was  no  colour  for  a  declaratory  law,  moved  for  a  bill  to 
make  a  law  for  the  future,  which  was  rejected.  The  enormona 
crime  trumped  up  by  Junius,  and  his  party  then  is,  that  a 
judge  tdls  the  jury  what,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  is,  and  leaves 
Ibem  aflerwards  to  do  as  they  please,  without  interposition. 
If  he  thinks  his  opinion  right,  as  he  most  certainly  does,  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do  otherwise ;  and  he  must  repeat  the  same 
conduct,  whenever  a  similar  case  comes  before  him. 

Junius  next  affirms,  that  ''  to  save  the  King's  brother. 
Lord  Mansfield  declared  that,  in  a  verdict  for  criminal  coover* 
aation,  a  man  of  the  first  quality  is  intitled  to  no  greater  da- 
mages than  the  meanest  mechanic." — I  have  talked  with  some 
who  attended  the  trial,  I  have  read  the  spurious  accounts  of  it 
in  print.  We  know  how  falsely  and  ignorantly  such  notes  are 
taken,  even  when  the  writers  mean  no  harm.  They  are  gene- 
rally unintelligible  till  they  are  corrected  by  the  persons  c<^- 
cemed.  But  I  suspect,  that  malice  joined  issue  with  blunder, 
in  what  is  made  Lord  Mansfidd's  opinion.  It  is  full  of  nonsense, 
contradictory  and  manifestly  imperfect.  Much  depends  upon 
a  wofd  or  two^  a  restriction  or  a  qualification.  The  published 
C  Q  2  opinion 
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cried  out,  pass  khn  by.  This  I  take  to  be  somef-' 
thing  more  than  a  peremptory  challenge.  It  is 
an  unkmfid  cammandj  without  any  reason  assign-* 

opinion  makes  Lord  Mansfield  tell  the  jury  that  the  measure 
of  damages  must  be  formed,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  taken  together.  In  another  place,  it  makes  him  state  many 
of  the  circumstances  and  say,  they  are  not  at  all  material  with* 
out  any  restriction  or  qualification.  But  the  scope  and  occa- 
sion of  the  direction  are  very  plain,  in  whatever  words  the  di- 
rection itself  was  expressed. 

A  very  eminent  and  able  counsel  had,  witli  a  torrent  of  elo« 
quence,  applied  to  the  passions  of  the  jury.  He  laboured,  with 
great  art  and  address,  to  carry  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where,  merely  on  account  of  the  rank  and  situation  of  the  par- 
ties. The  Duke  of  York,  he  informed  the  jury,  recovered  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  against  a  man  for  calling  him  a 
papist,  which  was  no  additional  damage  to  his  character,  for  aU 
England  knew  him  to  be  actually  a  papist  If  therefore,  con- 
tinued the  counsel,  the  King's  brother  recovered  so  much,  the 
rule  should  be  reciprocal,  and  the  defendant  ought  to  pay 
much  more,  as  the  injury  was  greater.  The  learned  counsel 
judiciously  passed  over  the  many  cases  in  England— of  a  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  a  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a  Duke  of  Graflon,  and  many 
ether  peers,  who  had  recovered  moderate  damages  from  men 
of  fortune.  But  he  rested  on  an  Irish  case,  of  which  he  stated 
no  circumstances,  where  the  rule  was  to  give  such  danu^es  as 
should  xttin  the  defendant.  He,  therefore,  contended  for  an 
exorbitant  verdict,  by  way  of  punishment 

It  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  judge  to  extricate  the 
matter  from  the  passions  of  the  jury,  worked  up  and  ^Maased 
-by  inflammatory  eloquence,  that  powerful  uistrument  oC  de- 
ceit, and  to  bring  it  back  to  their  cool  and  soimd  judgments. 
They  were,  therefore,  told  that  damages  are  by  way  of  redibi]^ 
tion  or  compensation  to  the  phiintiff  for  the  injury,  and  Co  be 

estimated 
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ed.  That  the  counsel  did  not  resist,  is  true ;  but 
this  might  happen  either  from  inadvertence,  or 
a  criminal  complaisance  to  Lord  Mansfield. — 
You  Barristers  are  too  apt  to  be  civil  to  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  at  the  expense  of  your  clients* 

estimated  from  all  the  circumstances.  The  rank  and  situa- 
tion of  the  parties  were  not  of  themselves  decisive.  A  peer, 
under  some  circumstances,  may  bet  intitled  to  less  damages  for 
this  injury  than  a  tradesman  under  other  circumstances  :  That 
it  might  be  just,  in  certain  situations,  to  give  small  damages  for 
this  injury  against  a  defendant  of  great  wealth,  and  in  other 
situations  to  give  ten  thousand  pounds  against  a  person  of  low 
degree.  Even  from  the  spurious  opinion  published,  the  case 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury,  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances, without  a  single  remark  on  any  of  them,  without  a  word 
of  alleviation.  No  cases  were  mentioned  where  moderate  da- 
mages had  been  given  to  peers  of  the  highest  raidc  for  this  in- 
jury against  persons  of  great  fortune. 

The  next  charge  of  Junius  and  his  party  against  the  noble 
Lord  is,  "  that  he  has  changed  the  system  of  jurisprudence." 
-—The  uncandid  party  do  not  recollect  that  Lord  Mansfield 
has  had  three  assistants  most  eminent  for  knowledge  and  inte- 
grity. The  only  change  we  of  Westminster-hall  either  know 
or  have  heard  of  is,  that  the  decisions  inform  and  satisfy  the 
bar :  that  hitherto  no  one  has  been  reversed,  and,  which  is  a 
main  point  to  the  suitor,  and  perhaps  new,  there  is  no  4elay, — 
Since  Lord  Mansfield  sat  there,  the  business,  which  flows  into 
that  channel,  and  leaves  every  other  almost  dry,  is  increased 
beyond  belief.  I  have  been  assured,  that  besides  all  the  other 
business,  there  are  not  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
causes  entered  every  year  at  the  sittings  before  his  Lordship 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  It  is  at  once  unjust  and  uncandid 
to  take  from  him  ailment/  while  he  goes  through  the  immense 
fatigue  which  arises  from  a  high  reputation. 
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2°.  Juxius  did  never  say  that  Lord  Mans^ 
field  had  destroyed  the  liberty  Of  the  press. 
^^  That  his  Lordship  has  laboured  to  destroy j — 
that  his  doctrine  is  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press, — that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  right  of 
juries,"  are  the  propositions  maintained  by  Ju- 
nius. His  opponents  never  answer  him  in  point, 
for  they  never  meet  him  fairly  upon  his  own 
ground. 

Ab  to  Lord  Chatham's  cause,  the  maleyoleiit  writer  has  sat 
down  to  invent  a  lie,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  what  passed  in  public  upon  that  subject.  I,  as  many 
more  of  the  profession,  attended  that  cause.  Lord  Mansfield 
moved  the  question,  which  was  put  to  the  judges,  penned  with 
t  view  to  that  point,  upon  which,  it  appeared  afterwards,  he 
thought  the  cause  depended.  Though  it  had  been  argued, 
both  above  and  below,  upon  another  point,  the  judges  consi- 
dei^ed  the  point  on  which  it  had  been  argued.  They  were  di« 
vided  and  prepared  to  give  different  opinions.  Lord  Mansfield, 
apprized  of  the  disagreement  among  the  judges,  suggested  that 
point  upon  which  he  thought  the  cause  turned,  be  the  other  as  it 
might.  He  proposed  to  the  judges  to  consider  it  in  that  light. 
The  house  was  adjourned  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  when 
the  judges  came  to  consider  the  cause  on  the  point  suggested 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  they  were  unanimous ;  which  terminated 
the  cause,  whatever  the  law  might  be  upon  the  other  point  on 
which  it  was  decided  below.  The  allegation,  that  Lord  Mans* 
field  made  the  decree  for  the  commissioners,  bears  on  its  &ce 
the  marks  of  a  palpable  falsehood.  It  is  a  mere  invention  of 
Junius  j  never  mentioned,  never  suspected  by  any  other  wri- 
ter, I  am  convinced,  both  from  the  delicacy  ci  the  commis* 
sioners  and  that  of  his  Lordship,  that  not  a  single  word  ever 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject 

Temple,  Oct,  16.  a  bakbistsr  at  law^ 
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3*.  liWd  Man^W%  policy,  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  screen  his  unconstitutional  doctrines  be- 
hind an  act  of  the  legislature,  is  easily  under- 
stood.— Let  evety  Englishman  stand  upon  his 
guard ; — the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  a  part  of  our 
constitution.  It  stands  in  no  need  of  a  bill,  either 
enacting  or  declaratory^  to  confirm  it*. 

4^  With  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  cause j  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  the  doctrine  attributed 
by  Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield,  is  admitted  by 
Zeno^  and  directly  defended.  The  Barrister  has 
not  the  assurance  to  deny  it  flatly,  but  he  evades 
the  charge  and  softens  the  doctrine  by  such 
poor,  contemptible  quibbles,  as  cannot  impose 
upon  the  meanest  understanding. 

5**.  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
Kin^s  Bench  proves  nothing  but  the  litigious 
spirit  of  the  people,  arising  from  the  great  in- 
crease  of  wealth  and  commerce.  These  how- 
ever are  now  upon  the  decline,  and  will  soon 
leave  nothing  but  law  suits  behind  them.  When 
Junius  affirms  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  laboured 
to  alter  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  court 
where  his  Lordship  presides,  he  speaks  to  those, 

*  This  subject  was  agitated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1771,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell 
for  leave  to  bring  in  an  enacting  bill ;  which  was  rejected,  for 
the  reasons  assigned  in  the  note  to  p.  170  of  this  to!.-    edit. 
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who  are  able  to  look  a  little  farther  than  the 
vulgar.  Besides  that  the  multitude  are  easily 
deceived  by  the  imposing  names  of  equity  and 
substantial  justice^  it  does  not  follow  that  a  judge, 
who  introduces  into  his  court  new  modes  of  pro« 
ceeding,  and  new  principles  of  law,  intends,  in 
every  instance^  to  decide  unjustly.  Why  should 
he,  where  he  has  no  interest? — We  say  that 
Lord  Mansfield  is  a  bad  man^  and  a  worse  judge; 
— but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  mere  devil.  Our 
adversaries  would  fain  reduce  us  to  the  difficulty 
of  proving  too  much. — This  artifice  however 
shall  not  avail  him.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
plainly  this.  When  Lord  Mansfield  has  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  scheme  of  changing  a  court  of 
common  law  to  a  court  of  equity^  he  will  have  it  in 
his  power  to  do  injustice  whenever  he  thinks prO'^ 
per.  This,  though  a  wicked  purpose,  is  neither 
absurd  nor  unattainable. 

6**.  The  last  paragraph,  relative  to  Lord 
Chatham^s  cause  cannot  be  answered.  It  partly 
refers  to  &cts,  of  too  secret  a  nature  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  partly  is  unintelligible.  ^^  Upon  one 
point,  the  cause  is  decided  against  Lord  Chat* 
ham.'— Upon  another  point,  it  is  decided  for 
him." — Both  the  law  and  the  language  are  well 
suited  to  a  Barrister  ! — If  I  have  any  guess  at 
this  honest  gentleman's  meaning,  it  is,  that, 
^*  whereas  the  commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal 
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saw  the  question  in  a  point  of  view  unfavourable 
to  Lord  Chathamj  and  decreed  accordingly,—- 
Lord  Mansfield,  out  of  sheer  love  and  kindness 
to  Lord  Chatham,  took  the  pains  to  place  it  in  a 
point  of  view  more  favourable  to  the  appellant.'* 
— Credat  Judcetis  Apella. — So  curious  an  asser- 
tion would  stagger  the  faith  of  Mr.  Syha. 

LETTER  LXIV. 

TO    THE   PRINTER    OF   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

SIB,  2  N(reeml)cr,\ll\. 

We  are  desired  to  make  the  following 
declaration,  in  behalf  of  Junius,  upon  three  ma^ 
terial  points,  on  which  his  opinion  has  been  mis* 
taken,  or  misrepresented. 

l*".  Junius  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a 
specvJative  right  merely,  never  to  be  exerted^  nor 
ever  to  be  renounced.  To  his  judgment  it  ap- 
pears plain,  "  That  the  general  reasonings, 
which  were  employed  against  that  power,  went 
directly  to  our  whole  legislative  right,  and  that 
one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  to  such  argu- 
ments, without  a  virtual  surrender  of  all  the  rest." 
2".  That,  with  regard  to  press-warrants,  his 
argument  should  be  taken  in  liis  own  words,  and 
answered  strictly ; — that  comparisons  may  some- 
times illustrate,  but  prove  nothing }  and  that,  ii} 
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this  case,  an  appeal  to  the  passions  is  un&ir  and 
unnecessary^  Junius  feels  and  acknowledges 
the  evil  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  will  shew 
himself  ready  to  concur  in  any  rational  plan,  that 
may  provide  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  community. 
At  the  same  time,  he  expects  that  the  evil,  such 
as  it  is,  be  not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented. 
In  general,  it  is  not  unjust  that,  when  the  rich 
man  contributes  his  wealth,  the  poor  man  should 
serve  the  state  in  person ; — otherwise  the  latter 
contributes  nothing  to  the  defence  of  that  law 
and  constitution,  from  which  he  demands  safety 
and  protection.  But  the  question  does  not  lie 
between  rich  and  poor.  The  laws  of  England 
make  no  such  distinctions.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  poor  man  is  torn  from  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  a  wife  and  &mily,  helpless  without  him. 
The  single  question  is,  whether  the  seaman  *,  in 
times  of  public  danger,  shall  serve  the  merchant 
or  the  state,  in  that  profession  to  which  he  was 
bred,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  he  can 
honestly  support  himself  and  his  family. — Gene- 
ral arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity ^ 
and  the  dangerous  use  that  may  be  made  of  it, 
are  of  no  weight  in  this  particular  case.    Neces- 

•  ♦  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  seamen; — ^if  any  others  are 
pressed,  it  is  »  gross  abuse,  which  the  magistrates  can  aa4 
should  correct 
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sity  includes  the  idea  of  mevitcAk.  Whenever  it 
is  so,  it  creates  a  law,  to  which  all  positive  laws^ 
and  all  positive  rights  must  give  way.  In  this 
sense  the  levy  of  ship-money  by  the  King's  war- 
rant  was  not  necessary^  because  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  or  better  done  by  parlia- 
ment. If  the  doctrine,  maintained  by  Junius, 
be  confined  within  this  limitation,  it  will  go  but 
very  little  way  in  support  of  arbitrary  power. 
That  the  King  id  to  judge  of  the  occasion,  is  no 
objection,  unless  we  are  told  how  it  can  possibly 
be  otherwise.  There  are  other  instances,  not 
less  important  in  the  exercise,  nor  less  dangerous 
in  the  abuse,  in  which  the  constitution  relies 
entirely  upon  the  King's  judgment.  The  exe- 
cutive power  proclaims  war  and  peace,  binds  the 
nation  by  treaties,  orders  general  embargoes,  and 
imposes  quarantines,  not  to  mention  a  multitude 
of  prerogative  writs,  which,  though  liable  to  the 
greatest  abuses,  were  never  disputed. 

3",  It  has  been  urged,  as  a  reproach  to  Ju- 
nius, that  he  has  not  delivered  an  opinion  upon 
the  Game  Laws,  and  particularly  the  late  Do^-acA 
But  Junius  thinks  he  has  much  greater  reason  to 
complain,  that  he  is  never  assisted  by  those,  who 
are  able  to  assist  him,  and  that  almost  the  whole 
labour  of  the  press  is  thrown  upon  a  single  hand, 
from  which  a  discussion  of  every  public  question 
whatsoever  is  unreasonably  expected.     He  is  not 
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|>aid  for  his  labour,  and  certainly  has  a  right  to 

choose  his  employment. As   to   the  Game 

LcnoSj  he  never  scnqiled  to  declare  his  opinion, 
that  they  are  a  species  of  thie  Forest  LawSy  that 
they  are  oppressive  to  the  subject,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  them  is  incompatible  with  legal  liberty : 
—that  the  penalties,  imposed  by  these  laws,  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  that 
the  mode  of  trial  and  the  degree  and  kind  of 
evidence  necessary  to  convict,  hot  only  deprive 
the  subject  of  all  the  benefits  of 'a  trial  by  jury, 
but  are  in  themselves  too  summary,  and  to  the 
last  degree  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  That,  in 
particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent  dog-stealing, 
or  killing  game  between  sun  and  sun,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  absurdity,  extravagance,  and 
pernicious  tendency.  If  these  terms  are  weak, 
or  ambiguous,  in  what  language  can  Junius  ex- 
press himself? — It  is  no  excuse  for  LordMans^ 
Jield  to  say  that  he  happened  to  be  absent  when 
these  bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
his  duty  to  be  present.  Such  bills  could  never 
have  passed  the  House  of  Commons  without  his 
knowledge.  But  we  very  well  know  by  what 
rule  he  regulates  his  attendance.  When  that 
order  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Pon^ret*^  at  which  every  English- 

•  A  case  brought  by  Lord  Pomfret  before  the  house,  from 
one  of  the  inferior  courts^  in  reference  to  a  tract  of  ground, 

claimed 
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man  i^udders,  my  honest  Lcrd  Monoid  found 
himself^  by  mere  accident  J  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench. — Otherwise,  he  would  have  done  won- 
ders in  defence  of  law  and  property !  The  pitiM 
evasion  is  adapted  to  the  character.  But  Ju- 
nius will  never  justify  himself,  by  the  example  of 
this  bad  man.  The  distinction  between  doing 
wrong  and  avoiding  to  do  right  belongs  to  Lord 
Mansfield.    Junius  disclaims  it. 


LETTER  LXV. 

TO   LORD  CHIBF  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD. 

2  November,  1771, 

At  the  intercession  of  three  of  your 
countrymen,  you  have  bailed  a  man,  who,  I  pre- 
sume, is  also  a  Scotchman^  and  whom  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  had  refused  to  bail*.  I  do  not 

claimed  by  the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  as  common  land, 
but  maintained  by  his  Lordship  to  be  a  part  of  his  own  free- 
hold*    EDIT. 

*  In  explanation  of  this  assertion,  the  Editor  extracts  the 
following  paragraph  from,  the  Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  30. 1771. 
"  Yesterday  appHcation  was  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  by 
the  fiiends  of  John  Eyre,  Esq.  committed  on  the  oaths  of  Tho« 
mas  Fielding,  WilUam  Holder,  William  Payne,  and  William 
Nash,  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven  quires  of  writing  paper. 
The  circumstances  were  so  strong  against  the  prisoner,  on 
whom  the  goods  were  founds  and  no  defence  whatever  being 

set 
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mean  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  partial,* 
sinister  motives  of  your  conduct;  bat  confimng 
myself  strictly  to  the  fiict,  I  afBrm^  that  you  have 
done  that,  which  by  law  you  were  not  wairanted 
to  do.  The  thief  was  taken  in  the  theft  j — ^the 
stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him,  and  he  made 
no  defence.  In  these  circumstances,  (the  truth 
^  which  You  dare  not  deny,  because  it  is  of  pub* 
lie  notoriety)  it  could  not  stand  indifferent  whe- 
ther he  was  guilty  or  not,  much  less  could  there 
be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to 
YOU,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  that, 
by  the  laws  of  England,  he  was  not  bailabk.  If 
ever  Mr.  Eyre  should  be  brought  to  trial*,  we 

set  up  by  him  before  the  magistrate  who  made  the  commit- 
ment^ that  the  Lord  Mayor  refused  to  bail  him.  The  Alder- 
man who  committed  him^  had  before  refused  to  bail  him,  as  it 
was  alledged  that  no  instance  whatever  had  been  known  of  a 
person  being  bailed  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Eyre  was 
however  bailed  yesterday  by  Lord  Mansfield,  himself  in  only 
800/.  and  three  Scottidi  securities  in  100/.  each,  a  Kinloch, 
Farquar,  and  Innis.     Jfyre  has  since  made  his  escape,     edit. 

*  The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follow :  On  the  2nd  of 
Oct  1771,  Eyre  was  committed  to  Wood-street  Compter,  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Halifax,  for  privately  stealing  out  of  a  room  at 
Guildhall  three  quires  of  writing  paper,  which  were  found  upon 
him ;  on  searching  his  lodgings,  there  were  discovered,  in  ft 
box,  eight  quires  more  of  the  same  sort  of  paper,  which  had 
been  marked  privately  for  the  discovery  of  Ae  thief.  Ejrfe 
had  attended  at  the  justice-room  ibr  a  considerable  time  tmder 

the 
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shall  hear  what  You  have  to  say  for  Yourself; 
and  I  pledge  myself,  before  God  and  my  country, 
in  proper  time  and  place  td  make  good  my 
charge  against  you. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXVI. 

FOR   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

9  Naoemhn,  1771. 

Junius  engages  to  make  good  his 
charge  against  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield^ 
some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in 
order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  make  it  one  article  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  said  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

the  pretence  of  learning  the  business  of  a  ma^trate,  to  which 
situation,  he  said,  he  shortly  expected  to  be  appointed.  On 
the  day  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  surrendered  him- 
self at  the  Old  Bailey  to  take  his  trial  for  stealing  the  paper,  to 
which  charge  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported. 
This  sordid  wretch  was  asserted  at  the  time  of  committing  so 
miserable  a  theft,  to  be  worth  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

EDIT. 
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LETTER  LXVIL 

TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DURE  OF   GRAFTON*. 

28  November,  1771. 

What  is  the  reason,  my  Lord,  that, 
when  almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  with- 
out distinction  of  principles  or  party,  exults  in 
the  ridiculous  defeat  x)f  Sir  James  Lowthert, 
when  good  and  bad  men  unite  in  one  common 
opinion  of  that  baronet,  and  triumph  in  his  dis- 
tress, as  if  the  event  (without  any  reference  to 

*  This  letter,  as  the  author  declares  in  Private  Letter,  No,  44 
was  written  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Garrick 
to  Ramus,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  King,  that  Junius  would 
write  no  more  ;•  and  hence  the  questions  in  the  conciuding  pa^ 
ragraph.  The  words  of  the  author  are,  "  David  Garrick  has 
literally  forced  me  to  break  my  resolution  of  writing  no  more," 
for  the  subsequent  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  com- 
pleted some  time  previous  to  the  date  of  this  Letter,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Private  Letter,  No.  40.  where,  and  in  that  which  fol- 
lows it,  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  curious  circum- 
stance of  the  communication  to  the  King,  the  author's  early 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  a  Copy  of  the  very  severe  letter 
that  he  sent  to  Mr.  Garrick,  in  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Ramus,     edit. 

t  He  refers  to  the  case  of  Lowthcr  against  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, in  the  contest  concerning  Inglewood  Forest,  &c.  in  Cum- 
berland. See  the  detail  and  determination  of  the  dispute  (which 
l^st  had  now  just  taken  place]  in  note  to  p.  3S9  of  this  volume. 

M  EDIT. 
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vice  or  virtue)  were  interesting  to  human  na« 
ture,  your  Grace  alone  should  appear  so  misera* 
bly  depressed  and  afflicted  ?   In  such  universal 
joy,  I  know  not  where  you  will  look  for  a  com- 
pliment of  condolence,  unless  you  appeal  to  the 
tender,  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Mr.  Bradshaw. 
That  cream-coloured  gentleman^s  tears*,  affect- 
ing as  they  are,  carry  consolation  along  with 
them.     He  never  weeps,  but,  like  an  April 
shower,  with  a  lambent  ray  of  sunshine  upon 
his  countenance.     From  the  feelings  of  honest 
men,  upon  this  jo3rful  occasion,  I  do  not  mean 
to  draw  any  conclusion  to  your  Grace.     They 
naturally  rejoice,  when  they  see  a  signal  instance 
of  tyranny  resisted  with  success ; — of  treachery 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  world ; — an  infa- 
mous informer  defeated,  and  an  impudent  robber 
dragged  to  the  public  gibbet. — But,  in  the  other 
class  of  mankind,  I  own  I  expected  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.     Men,  who  have  no  regard 
for  justice,  nor  any  sense  of  honour,  seem  as 
heartily  pleased  with  Sir  James  Lowther's  well 
deserved  punishment,  as  if  it  did  not  constitute 
an  example  against  themselves.     The  unhappy 
Baronet  has  no  friends,  even  among  those  who 
resemble  him.  You,  my  Lord,  are  not  yet  reduced 
to  so  deplorable  a  state  of  dereliction.    Every 
viUain  in  the  kingdom  is  your  jfriend ;  and,  in 

*  See  Vol.  UL  MiaoeDaneoiu  Letter  uoa.    b^it. 
VOL.  U.  D  D 
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complixnezit  to  such  amity,  I  think  you  should 
suffer  your  idismal  countenance  to  clear  up.  Be« 
jsides,  my  Lord,  I  am  a  little  anxious  for  the 
consistency  of  your  diaracter.  You  violate  your 
own  rules  of  decorum,  when  you  do  not  insult 
tbe  Inan  whom  you  have  betrayed. 

Hie  divine  justice  of  retributicm  seems  no* 
to  have  b^un  its  progress.  Deliberate  treachery 
^tails  punishment  upon  ike  traitor.  Thjere  is 
no  possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in  the  highest 
rank  ti:>  which  the  consent  of  society  can  exalt 
the  mealiest  and  worst  of  men.  The  forced^ 
unnatural  union  of  Luttrdl  and  Middlesex  was 
an  omen  of  another  unnatural  union,  by  which 
indefeasible  infamy  is  attached  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  If  one  of  those  acts  was  virtuous 
and  honourable,  the  best  of  princes,  I  thaol^ 
God,  is  happily  rewarded  for  it  I^  the  other. — 
Your  Grace,  it  has  been  said j  had  some  dive,  la 
recommending  Colonel  lArttrell  to  the  King  j«» 
or  was  it  only  the  gentle  Bradshaw^  who  made 
himself  answerable  &(t  the  good  behaviour  of  hi« 
£riend?  An  intimate  connection  has  long  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  worthy  Lord  Imhaan« 
It  arose  frcwn  a  fortunate  similarity  of  principles^ 
cemented  by  the  constant  mediation  of  their 
common  friend  Miss  Davis*. 

^  There  is  a  certaio  family  in  this  country,  on  which  nature 
seems  ta  htve  etxtaUed  an  hereditary  bajeiie«  ^f  disposilioii. 
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Yet  I  confess  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  op-^ 
probrioos  in&my  of  this  match  should  reach  be-* 
yond  Ihe  family.— We  have  now  a  better  reason 

As  far  as  thdr  history  hu  been  known,  the  aod  has  regulariy 
improved  upon  the  vices  of  his  father,  and  has  t^ken  care  to 
transmit  diem  pure  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom  of  his 
successor.  In  the  senate,  their  abilities  have  confined  them  to 
those  humble,  sordid  services,  in  which  the  scavengers  of  the 
fOinistry  are  usually  employed.  But  in  the  memoirs  of  pri- 
vate treachery,  they  ^tand  first  and  unrivalled.  The  followii^ 
story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this  respectable 
family,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  the  present  possessor 
lias  OS  clear  a  title  to  the  in&my  of  his  ancestors,  as  he  has  to 
their  estate.  It  deserves  te  "be  recorded  for  the  curiosity  of 
the  fact,  and  shoidd  be  pven  to  the  public  as  a  warning  to 
every  Jionest  member  of  society. 

The  present  Lord  Irnham,  who  is  now  in  die  decline  of  life, 
lately  eultii^ated  tiie  acquaintance  of  a  younger  brother  of  a 
ftmiry,  witb  which  be  had  lived  in  aoroe  degree  of  intimacy 
and  frieodship.  The  young  man  had  long  been  the  dupe  of  a 
most,  unhappy  attachB9ent  to  .a  common  prostitute.  His  fnends 
and  relations  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  connection,  and 
did  every  thing  that  depended  upon  them  to  save  him  from 
rum.  Bat  he  hlui  a  friend  in  Lord  Iraham,  whose  adv4ce  ren« 
defsd  all  their  end^vours  ieeflecti^l.  This  bmrj  letoher,  not 
contented  with  the  ei\ioyment  of  his  friend's  mistress,  [the  no- 
torious Pc^y  Davis,  mentioned  in  Ibe  letter  abore]  ww  base 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  and.foQy  pf  a  youQg 
man,  aipd  persuaded  him  to  marry  her.  He  descended  even 
to  perform  the  office  of  father  to  the  prostitute.  He  gave  her 
to  bis  friend,  who  waa  oo  the  point  of  leaving  the  kingdom, 
and  the  next  night  lay  with  her  himself. 

Whether  the  deprarity  of  the  human  heart  can  produce  any 

thing  more  base  and  detestable  than  this  &ct^  nust  be  left  un- 

D  D  2  determined. 
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than  ever  to  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  best  of 
princes,  and  Jthe  welfare  of  his  royal  issue. — ^I 
will  not  mix  any  thing  ominous  with  my  prayers; 
— ^but  let  parUament  look  to  it. — A  LuttreU  shall 
never  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England*. — ^If 
the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  family  deserve  a 
kingdom,  Scotland  will  be  a  proper  retreat  for 
them. 

The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  goodness  of  Providence.  The  just  law  of 
retaliation  has  at  last  overtaken  the  little,  con* 
temptible  tyrant  of  the  North.  To  this  son-io- 
law  of  your  dearest  friend  the  Earl  of  Bute,  you 
meant  to  transfer  the  Duke  of  Portland's  pro- 
pertyt;  and  you  hastened  the  grant,  with  an 
expedition  unknown  to  the  Treasury,  that  he 
might  have  it  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive 
turn  to  the  election  for  the  county.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  flagitious  robbery 
was,  that  he  lost  the  election,  which  you  meant 
to  insure  to  him,  and  with  such  signal  circum* 
stances  of  scorn,  reproach  and  insult^  (to  say 

determined,  until  the  son  shall  arrive  at  his  father's  age  and 
experience,    author. 

This  note  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  April  7, 1769, 
imder  the  signature  of  Rtcens.    edit. 

♦  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  married  to  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton.  Colonel  Luttrell's  sister.  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  cir. 

EDIT. 

t  Sec  note  to  p.  399  of  this  volume,    edit. 
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nodiing  of  the  gaieral  ^ultation  of  all  parties) 
as,  (excepting  the  King's  brother-in-law  Colonel 
LuttreU*,  and  old  Simon  hisfiither-in-law)  hardly 
ever  fell  upon  a  gentleman  in  this  country.— In 
the  event,  he  loses  the  very  properly,  of  idiich 
he  thought  he  had  gotten  possession }  and  after 
an. expense,  which  would  have  paid  the  value  of 
the  land  in  question  twenty  times  over. — The 
ferms  of  villany,  you  see,  are  necessary  to  its 
success.  Hereafter  you  will  act  with  greater 
circumspection,  and  not  drive  so  directly  to  your 
dbgect  To  snatch  a  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  treachery,  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

And  now,  my  good  Lord,  does  not  your 
conscious  heart  inform  you,  that  the  justice  of 
retribution  begins  to  operate,  and  that  it  may 
soon  approach  your  person  ? — Do  you  think  that 
JuKius  has  renounced  the  Middlesex  election  ?-~ 
Or  that  the  King's  timber  shall  be  reftised  to  the 
Royal  Navy  with  impunity  t? — Or  that  you  shall 
hear  no  more  of  the  sale  of  that  patent  to  Mr. 
Hintj  which  you  endeavoured  to  skreen  by 
suddenly  dropping  your  prosecution  of  Samuel 

*  See  MiBcellaneoiu  Letters,  No.  cii.  Our  author  thus  de- 
nominates his  Majesty,  because  by  the  marriage  of  Luttrell's 
sister,  Mrs.  Horton,  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Luttrell 
was  legally  become  brother-in-law  to  the  king's  brother;  as 
was  Luttrell's  father,  father-in-law  to  him.  edit. 
t  See  note  to  p.  337  of  this  volume,    edit. 
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faughan^y  when  the  rale  againot  hun  was  made 
ftbfiolQte  2  I  belierreindeed  there  never  was  stich 
an  tnstaiice  in  all  the  hii^ry  of  negative  im« 
pud^)ce.-^But  it  shall  not  save  yon.  Hie  very 
sttndiine  you  live  in,  is  a  prelude  to  your  dtssohi* 
tton.    When  you  are  ripe^  you  shall  be  plndced. 

JUNIUS. 

P.  S.  I  beg  you  will  co9vey  to  oar  gracious 
master  my  humble  congratulations  upon  the  glo- 
xious  success  of  peerages  and  pensions,  so  la« 
yishly  difitiibuted  as  the  rewards  of  Irish  virtue* 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

TO   LOBD   CHIEr  JUSTICE   MANSFIELD* 

21  Jamwyg  1112. 

I  HAVfi  undertaken  to  prove  thdt  when^  at 
the  intercesaon  of  three  of  your  countrymra, 
you  bailed  John  JEg/re,  you  'did  that,  tiMch  bg 
hw  you  were  not  warranted  to  do^  and  that  a 
felon,  under  the  circumstances,  qf  being  taken 
in  the  fact^  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  hhny  and 
making  no  d^ence^  is  not  bcilable  by  the  laws  of 
England.  Your  learned  advocates  have  inters 
preted  this  charge  into  a  denial  that  the  court  of 

♦  See  Letter  xxxkii.  ante  p.  S2,  and  Private  Letter,  No.  17. 
for  the  particulars  of  the  transadtion  here  aSuded  to.    edit. 
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^ng's  Beach^  or  the  judges  of  that  court  dur^ 
ing  the  vacation,  have  any  greater  authority  to 
hfSi  for  criminal  offences^  than  a  justice  of 
peace.  With  the  instance  before  me,  I  am  91^ 
posed  to  question  your  power  of  d<ung  wrong, 
and  to  depy  the  existence  of  a  power  at  the 
same  moment  that  I  arraign  the  illegal  exerciM 
of  it.  But  the  opinions  of  such  men^  wheth^ 
wiUul  in  their  malignify,  or  sincere  in  their  ig^ 
norance,  are  unworthy  of  my  notice.  You^ 
Lord  Mansfield,  did  not  understand  me  so,  and 
I  promise  you»  your  cause  requires  an  abler 
defence!— <^I  am  now  to  make  good  my  charge 
^gainst  you.  However  dull  my  argument,  the 
aul^dct  of  it  is  interesting*  I  shall  be  honoured 
with  the  attention  of  the  public^  and  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
Su^qpoorted,  as  I  ^m^  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
eriminal  law  of  England,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
ettabUshii](g  my  charge.  If,  on  your  part,  you 
diou^  have',  tto  plain,  substantial  defence,  bi^t 
^ould  endeavouir  to  shelter  yourself  und^  ^9 
quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer,  or 
under  the  mere  insulting  assertion  of  power 
without  rights  the  reputotio^  ypn  pretend  to  is 
gone  for  ever  ;«9^jfckii  stai4  ^gradi«d  from  th^ 
respect  and  suthprity  of  your  office^  and  are  no 
longer  dejfurej  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Epgland. 
Hiia  letter^  mj  JUskt^  ^  a4dresse49  upt  so  much 
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to  youj  as  to  the  public.  Learned  as  you  are^ 
and  quick  in  apprehension^  few  arguments  are 
necessary  to  satisfy  you,  that  you  bave  done 
that,  which  by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to 
do.  Your  conscience  already  tells  you,  that 
you  have  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  that 
whatever  defence  you  make  contradicts  your 
own  internal  conviction.  But  other  men  are 
willing  enough  to  take  the  law  upon  trust. 
They  rely  upon  authority,  because  they  are 
too  indolent  to  search  for  information;  or, 
conceiving  that  liiere  is  some  mystery  in  the 
laws  of  their  country,  which  lawyers  are  only 
qualified  to  explain,  they  distrust  their  judgment, 
and  voluntarily  renounce  the  right  of  thinking 
for  themselves.  With  all  the  evidence  of  history 
before  them,  from  TresilUan  to  JefferieSj  from 
Jefferies  to  Mansfield^  they  will  not  believe  it 
possible  that  a  learned  judge  can  act  in  direct 
contradiction  to  those  laws,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  the  study  of  his  lift,  and 
which  he  has  sworn  to  administer  faithfully. 
Superstition  is  certainly  not  the  characteristic  of 
this  age.  Yet  some  men  are  bigoted  in  politics 
who  are  infidels  in  religion.— I  do  not  despair  of 
making  them  ashamed  of  dieir  credulity. 

The  charge  I  brought  against  you  i)s  ex- 
pressed in  terms  guarded  and  well  considered. 
They  do  not  deny  the  strict  power  of  the  judges 
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cf  th«  court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  in  cases, 
not  bailable  by  a  justice  o£  peace,  nor  replevin 
sable  by  the  common  wnt,  or  es  qffkio  by  the 
Sheriff.  I  well  knew  the  practice  of  the  court, 
and  by  what  legal  rules  it  ought  to  be  directed. 
But  &r  firom  meaning  to  soften  or  diminish  the 
force  of  those  terms  I  have  made  use  of,  I  now 
go  beyond  them,  and  affirm, 

I.  That  the  superior  power  of  bailing  for 
felony,  claimed  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
is  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  lawyers,  and  the 
practice  of  the  court } — ^that  the  assent  of  the 
legislature  to  this  power  is  merely  negative,  and 
that  it  is  not  supported  by  any  positive  provision, 
in  any  statute  whatsoever. — If  it  be,  produce 
the  statute. 

IL  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  are  vested  with  a  discretionaiy 
power  to  examine  and  judge  of  circumstances 
and  allegations,  which  a  justice  of  peace  is  not 
permitted  to  consider,  I  affirm,  that  .the  judges, 
in  the  use  and  application  of  that  discretionary 
power,  are  as  strictly  bound  by  the  spint^ 
intent,  and  meaning,  as  the  justice  of  peace  is. 
by  the  words  of  the  l^islature.  Favourable 
circu&istances,.  alledged  before  the  judge,  may 
justify  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or 
not ;  and  where  the  guilt  is  doubtful,  a  pre* 
sumption  of  innocence  should,  in  general,  be 
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adnutteiL  But^  ivfaen  any  sach  probable  cim 
cumstances  axe  alledged,  they  alter  the  state 
and  coiufitioo  of  the  pnaoner.  He  is  no  longer 
tkfat  dUbiit^xvaMitd  MaOy  whom  the  law  intends, 
and  wtio  by  kw  is  not  bailaide  at  all.  If  mn 
circninKfeinces  whatsoever  are  aUedged  in  his 
hvaat ; — i£  do  allegEtioh  whatsoever  be  siade 
to  lessen  the  force  of  that  evidence,  which  the 
law  annexes  to  a  positive  chaige  of  felotty,  and 
particulady  to  the  £ict  of  being  taken  wiA  Ae 
mandty  I  then  say  that  the  Lord  Chief  Jostice 
of  fjdgland  has  no  more  right  to  bail  him  than 
a  justice  of  paace.  The  discretion  c^aaEo^iish 
judge  is  not  of  mere  will  mid  pleasure ;  it  is  not 
arhitraiy  \ — it  is  not  capricious  ;  but,  as  that 
great  lawyer,  (whose  authority  I  wish  you 
fespocted  half  as  much  as  I  do)  truly  says  *, 
^*  XMscretion,  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  is,  dSuw 
fitrmre  per  legem  quid  sit  justunu  If  it  be  not 
dtfieeted  hf  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  ia  a 
crooked  coid,  ax^  appeareth  to  be  unlawfiiL'^ — 
Jf  (Usctretion  were  arbitnury  in  the  judge,  he 
mi^t  iadtoduce  whatever  novelties  he  thought 
proper}  but,  says  Lord  Coke,  ^Novdttes, 
without  warrant  of  precedents,  are  not  to  be 
^lUowed }  some  ceitam  rales  are  to  be  fdlowed ; 
^^Qmcfi^d  Judieis  mOkoriiaH  suhfidtury  mvitati 
mm  Bulgkitm  i"^  and  this  sound  doctrine  is  ap- 

*  4  Inst.  41. 66. 
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ptied  •  to  4ihe  Sttr^chaniber,  a  court  confessedly 
arbitrary.  If  you  will  aUde  by  the  aathority  of 
this  great  man,  yoa  shall  have  all  the  advantage 
of  his  apinion^  wherever  it  appears  ta  favour 
you.  Excepting  the  plais,  express  mearabg  df 
the  legislature,  to  wfaidh  all  private  opimoiis  most 
give  wdjj  I  desire  na  better  judge  between  us^ 
than  Juord  Coke. 

IIL  I  affirm  that,  accordii^  ta  the  obvious, 
indisputable  meaning  of  the   legislature,    re* 
peatedly  expressed,  a  person  po«tivdly  charged 
vith  ^/loniras^  steaUng  and  taken  in  ^flagrante 
delicto^  ivith  the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  i$  not 
baUabk.    The  law  considers  him  as  difiering  in 
nothing  from  a  convict^  but  in  the  §atm  of 
conviction,  and  (whatever  a  corrupt  judge  may 
do)  will  accept  of  no  security,  but  the  confine- 
ment of  his  body  within  finir  walls«     I  know  it 
has  be^i  aUedged  in  your  finromr,  ^t  you  hav^ 
oiien  bailed  for  nnirders,   n^pes,   and   other 
maniiest  critne&i    IR^thout  ^pestioning  the  ikct, 
I  shall  not  admit  dmt  you  are  to  be  justified  by 
your  own  example.    If  that  were  a  protection  to 
you,  where  is  the  crime  that,  as  a  judge,  you 
might  not  ftow  securdiy  camndt  ?    But  neither 
shall  I  suffer  njself  to  be  drawn  aride  from  my 
present  aigument,  nor  yea  to  profit  by  your 
own  wrong.    To  prove  the  ineaning  and  intent 
of  the  legislature  will  require  a  minute  and 
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tedious  deduction.  To  investigate  a  question  of 
kw  demands  some  labour  and  attention^  though 
very  little  genius  or  sagacity.  As  a  practical 
prqfyfsian^  the  study  of  the  law  requires  but  a? 
moderate  portion  of  abilities.  The  learning. of 
a  pleader  is  usually  upon  a  level  widi  his 
integrity.  The  indiscriminate  defence  of  r^ht 
and  wrong  contracts  the  understanding,  while 
it  corrupts  Ae  heart.  Subtlety  is  soon  mistaken 
£br  wisdom,  and  impunity  for  virtue.  If  there 
be  any  instances  upon  record,  as  some  thene 
are  undoubtedly,  of  genius  and  morality  united 
in  a  lawyer,  they  are  distinguished  by  thek  sin- 
gularity, and  operate  as  exceptions. 

I  must  solicit  the  patience  of  my  readers. 
This  is  no  light  matter,  nor  is  it  any  more  sus« 
ceptible  of  ornament,  than  the  condnct  of  Lord 
Mansfield  is  capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bail  in  charges  of  fekmy,  has 
been  exactly  ascertained  by  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  is  at  present  of  little  consequence  to 
enquire  how  it  stood  at  common  law,  before  the 
statute  of  Westminster.  And  yet  it  is  wortii 
the  reader^s  attention  to  observe,  how  nearly, 
in  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors,  the  circumstance 
of  being  taken  with  the  maner  approached  to  the 
conviction  of  the  felon  ♦.  It  "  fixed  the  authori- 
tative  stamp  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  accusa- 

.  *Bla€katane,  4.  SOS. 
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tion,  and  by  the  common  law,  when  a  thief  waii 
taken  with  the  maner  (that  is,  with  the  thing  stolen 
upon  him,  in  manu)  he  might,  so  detected 
flagrante  delicto^  be  brought  into  court,  ar- 
raigned and  tried,  without  indictment ;  as,  by  the 
Danish  law,  he  might  be  taken  and  hanged  upon 
the  spot,  without  accusation  or  trial/'  It  will 
soon  appear  that  our  statute  law,  in  this  behalf; 
though  less  summary  in  point  of  proceeding,  is 
directed  by  the  same  spirit.  In  one  instance, 
the  veiy  form  is  adhered  to.  In  offences  relating 
to  the  forest,  if  a  man  was  taken  with  vert^  or 
venison  *,  it  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to 
indictment.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself,  I  shall  state,  in  due  order,  the  several 
statutes  relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  or  as 
much  of  them  as  may  be  material  to  the  point 
in  question,  omitting  superfluous  words.  If  I 
misrepresent,  or  do  not  quote  with  fidelity,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  detect  me. 

t  The  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  in 
1275,  sets  forth  that,  **  Forasmuch  as  Sheriffii 
and  others,  who  have  taken  and  kept  in  prison 
persons  detected  of  felony,  and  incontinent 
have  left  out  by  replevin  such  as  were  not  re- 
pkfvisdUe  because  they  would  gain  of  the  one 

*\Ed.  III.  cap.  8.— and  7  Rich.  II.  cop.  4. 
f  "  Videtur  que  fc  statute  de  mainprise  neat  que  rehersaU  dd 
amen  ley/[  Bro.  Mainp.  61. 
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pfoetf  tad  grieve  the  other ;  and,  forasmuch  as, 
befiire  tibis  time,  it  was  not  determined  which 
pers<ms  were  rqplevisable  and  which  not,  it  is 
provided  and  by  the  King  commanded  that  such 
|>risoners,  ice.  as  be  taken  with  the  numer^  &c« 
or  for  Tnanf/eH  ofiences,  shall  be  in  no  wise  re- 
|>levisable  by  the  common  writ,  nor  without 
writV* — Lord  Coke,  in  his  ei^osition  of  the 
last  part  of  this  quotation,  accurately  distin- 
guishes between  replevy  by  the  common  writ  or 
ex  officio,  and  btul  by  the  King's  Bench.  The 
words  of  the  statute  certainly  do  not  extend  to 
the  ju%es  of  that  court.  But,  besides  that  the 
reader  will  soon  find  reason  to  think  that  the 
legislature,  in  their  intention,  made  no  diffifr* 
euGe  between  hmlahle  and  repkvimble^  Lord 
Coke  himself  (if  he  be  understood  to  mean  no- 
thing but  at)  espomtism  of  the  statute  of  West* 
minster,  and  tiot  to  state  the  law  genetally) 
does  not  adhere  to  his  own  distinc6on.  In  ex- 
pounding die  other  offences,  >;^idbi^  by  tibis  sta- 

*  ''  There  are  three  points  to  he  .considered  io  the  construc- 
tion of  all  remedial  statutes  ; — ^the  old  law,  the  mischief  and 
the  remedy ; — that  is,  how  the  common  law  stood  at  the  mak^ 
ing  of  the  act,  what  the  mischief  was  foi:  which  the  common 
btw  did  not  iironide^  ani  what  remedy  the  pariianient  fa^tfa  pso- 
Tided  to  cure  this  mischief.  It  is  the  business  of  the  judges  so 
to  construe  due  act,  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  dlvancie  the 
remedy/* 

Blackttom,  1.  ^^ 
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tttte,  are  declared  not  r^kmsaik^  h^  conataatly 
uses  the  words  7Wt  bailahkr^^^  That  outlaway 
for  instanccy  are  not  hailahk  at  all; — diat  per* 
sonSy  who  have  atgured  the  r^ahn^  are  allaiuted 
upon  their  own  confession,  end  therefore  not 
hailahk  at  all  ly  law  ; — that  prov^t  are  not  haiU 
ahle; — ^that  notorious  felons  axe  not  baUahk.'* 
The  reason,  why  the  superior  courts  were  not 
named  in  the  statute  of  Westminster,  was  platdty 
this,  <'  because  anciently  mast  of  the  business, 
touching  bailment  of  prisoners  fer  &kmy  or  ttiift« 
demeanors,  was  perfiHsaed  by  the  aheriffii,  tMr 
special  bailiifis  of  liberties,  either  by  writ,  or 
virhUe  qfficii*^^ ;  consequently  the  superior  courts 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  commit  those 
abuses,  which  the  statute  imputes  to  the  die* 
n&. — Wiih  submission  to  Doctor  Bladsstone,  I 
think  he  has  f4Uen  into  a  contradictioii,  wfaidi, 
in  terms  at  least,  appears  irreconcileable.  After 
enumerating  several  offences  not  bailable,  he 
asserts,  without  any  conditiion  or  limitation 
whatsoever  t,  "  all  these  are  clearly  not  admis^ 
sible  to  bail."  Yet  in  u  few  lines  after  be  says, 
«^  it  k  agreed  that  the  <^ourt  of  King's  Bdnd^ 
may  bail  £>r  any  crime  whatsoever^  according 
to  eirtumstances  oftixe  case/'  To  his  first  pro^ 
position  he  should  have  added,  ^  shen^  or 

*  3  Hale,  P.  C.  128.  136. 
t  Biackstone,  4.  996. 
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justices  ;  otherwise  the  two  propositions  contra- 
dict each  other ;  with  this  difference  however, 
that  the  first  is  absolute,  the  second  limited  by 
a  cansideratlan  qf  circumstances.  I  say  this  with- 
out the  least  intended  disrespect  to  the  learned 
author.  His  work  is  of  public  utility,  and  should 
not  hastily  be  condemned. 

The  statute  of  17  Bichard  II.  cap.  10. 1S93, 
sets  forth,  that  forasmuch  as  thieves  ^^  noto- 
riously defamed,  and  others  taken  with  the  maner^ 
by  their  long  abiding  in  prison,  were  delivered 
by  charters,  and  fiivouiable  inquests  procured, 
to  the  great  hinderance  of  the  people,  two  men 
of  law  shall  be  assigned,  in  every  commisuon 
of  the  peace,  to  proceed  to  the  deliverance  of 
such  fdbns,  &c.''  It  seems  by  this  act,  that 
there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  legis- 
lature and  the  officers  of  justice.  Not  daring 
to  admit  felons  taken  with  the  numer  to  bail  or 
mainprize,  they  evaded  the  law  by  keeping  the 
party  in  prison  a  long  time,  and  then  delivering 
him  without  due  trial. 

The  statute  of  1  Richard  III.  in  1483,  sets 
forth,  that  *^  forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have 
been  daily  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  suspicion 
of  felony,  sometime  of  malice,  and  sometime  of 
a  light  suspidoHj  and  so  kept  in  prison  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  be  it  ordained  that  every 
justice  of  peace  shall  have  authority,  by  his  dis- 
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cretion^  to  let  such  prisoners  and  persons  so'  ar^ 
rested  to  bail  or  mainprize/'— -By  this  act  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  abuses  in  matter  of 
imprisonment^  and  that  the  legislatare  meant  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  enlargement  of  per- 
sons arrested  on  light  suspkian  of  felony. 

The  statute  of  S  Henry  VIL  in  I486,  de- 
dares^  that  ^^  under  colour  of  the  preceding 
act  of  Richard  the  third,  persons,  such  as  were 
ttot  nmmpemabley  were  oftentimes  let  to  bail  or 
mainprize,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whereby 
many  murderers  and  felons  escaped,  the  King^ 
&C.  hath  ordained,  that  the  justices  of  the  pcsnce, 
or  two  of  them  at  least  (whereof  one  to  be  of 
the  quaruni)  have  authority  to  let  any  such  pri* 
soners  or  persons,  mainpernable  by  the  law,  to 
bail' or  mainprize/' 

The  statute  of  1st  and  8d  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
in  1554,  sets  forth,  diat  ^^  notwithstanding  the 
preceding  statute  of  Henry  the  seventh,  one 
justice  of  peace  hath  oftentimes,  by  sinister  la- 
bour and  means,  set  at  large  the  greatest  and 
notaltlest  oflenders,  such  as  be-not  repkvisaUe  tjf 
the  lams  qftius  reabn^  and  yet,  the  rather  to 
hide  their  affections  in  that  bdialf,  have  assigned 
the  cause  of  their  apprdiension  to  be  but  only 
for  suspkkm  of  felony,  whereby  the  said  offenders 
have  escaped  unpunished,  and  do  daily,  to  the 
high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  the  great 
peril  of  the  King  and  Queen's  true  subjects, 
vol.il  £  E 
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«id  etttottngeinentiof  aU  Ihievtt  tod  ftidl4^^ 
>*-lbr  reformatton  iivfaereof  be  it  enactedf  that  no 
justices  of  peaoe  ahall  let  to  bail  or  maiBpriza 
atijr  Boah  persons,  which,  &r  .mj  oflbnce  hf 
timtri  committecU  be  declared  na^  to  be  reple^ 
vised  J  or  baikd^  w  be  foi^idden  to  be  repk€$9ed 
tibdttbi  by  the  statute  of'  Westminster  the  first ; 
jmd  furthermore  that  any  persons,  arrested  &r 
manslaughter  or  felony,  being  bmUMs  hf  dm 
UKi>j  shall  not  be  let  to  faaiL  or  mainprioe,  bf 
any  justices  ci  peace,  but  in  the  fbrpi  thffreiii*^ 
After  prescribed/'-^In  the  two  preceding  atau* 
lutes,  the  words  hailahkj  repfemaUe^  andmoiiu 
pemabk  are  used  eynteymously  <^,  or.  proin^ 
cuously  tQ  eitpresi  the  same  single  intsntif^n  of 
ike  legislature,  viz.  not  to  accept  ^  any  seeunijf 
but  the  body  of  the  offender  ;  and  when  the  latter 
Mitote  prescribes  the. form,  in  which  persons 
arrested  on  suspkiont^ftelony  (being  bqitahle  by 
the  law)  may  be  let  to  bail,  it  evidently  sop- 
poses' Ihat  ther^  are  some  cases,  ml  batUUe  by 
the  law. — It  may  be  thought  psrhaps,  that  I 
attribute  to  the  legislature  an  appearance  of  in- 
accuracy in  the  use  of  terms,  merely  to  serve 
my  present  purpose.  But,  in  trutii,  it  would 
make  more  forcibly  for  my  aigument  io  presume 
that  the  legislature  were  constantly  aware  of  the 
strict  legal  distinction  between  baU  and  replepy^ 

*  3HaUj,P.C.S.l24. 
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ind  that  they  always  meant  to  adhere  to  it*.  For 
if  it  be  true  that  replevy  is  by  theisheriffi,  am} 
bail  by  the  higher  courts  at  Westminster^  (which 
I  think  no  lawyer  will  deny)  it  follows  that, 
when  the  legislature  expressly  $uiy,  that  any  par^p 
ticular  ofience  is  by  law  not  bailable j  the  superior 
courts  are  comprehended  in  the  prohibition,  and 
bound  by  it.  Otherwise^  unless  there  was  a  pa» 
sitive  exception  of  the  superior  courts  (which  I 
affirm  there  never  was  in  any  statute  r dative  to 
bail)  the  legislature  would  grossly  contradict 
themselves,  and  the  manifest  intention  of  th# 
law  be  evaded.  It  is  an  established  .rule  that, 
when  the  law  is  special^  and  the  reason  pf  itgf* 
nend,  it  is  to  be  generally  understood ;  and 
ihou^,  by  custom,  a  latitude  be  allowed  to  th9 
court  of  King's  Bench,  (to  consider  circum* 
stances  inductive  of  a  doubt  whether  ihe  pri» 
fiooer  be  guilty  or  innocent)  if  this  latitude  be 
taken  as  an  arbitrary  power  to  bail,  when  no 
circumstances  whatsoever  are  alledged  in  favoqi* 
of  the  prisoner,  it  is  a  power  without  right,  an^ 
a  daring  violation  of  the  whole  English  law  of 
bail. 

The  act  of  the  Slst  of  Charles  the  secon4 

*  Vide  2  lost.  150.  186.—"  Tlie  word  repltvisablc  never 
eignifiea  bailable.  Bailable,  is  in  a  court  of  record  by  the  King's 
justices ;  but  replevisobk  is  by  the  Sheriir/' 

Sfldev,  State  Tr.  7.  U>. 
E  E   2 
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(commonly  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  J  par- 
ticularly declares,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  extend 
to  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  ex- 
pressed in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  The  pri- 
soner is  therefore  left  to  seek  his  Habeas  Carpus 
at  common  law ;  and  so  far  was  the  legislature 
from  supposing  that  persond,  (committed  for 
treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed 
in  the  warrant  of  commitment)  could  be  let  to 
bail  by  a  single  judge,  or  by  the  whole  court, 
that  this  very  act  provides  a  remedy  for  such 
persons,  in  case  they  are  not  indicted  in  the 
course  of  the  term  or  session  subsequent  to 
their  commitment.  The  law  neither  suffers  them 
to  be  enlarged  before  trial,  nor  to  be  impri- 
soned after  the  time,  in  which  they  ought  re- 
gularly to  be  tried.  In  this  case  the  law  says, 
^^  It  sJiaH  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  finr  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  and  justices 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  general  gaol  delivery, 
and  they  are  hereby  required,  upon  motion  to 
them  made  in  open  court,  the  last  day  of  the 
term,  session,  or  gaol  delivery,  either  by  the 
prisoner  or  any  one  in  his  behalf,  to  set  at  liberty 
the  prisoner  upon  bail ;  unless  it  appear  to  the 
judges  and  justices,  upon  oath  made,  that  the 
witnesses  for  the  King  could  not  be  produced 
the  same  term,  sessions,  or  gaol  delivery.'^ — 
Upon  the   whole   of  this    article  I  observe. 
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1  ^  That  tlie  provision^  made  in  the  first  part  of 
it»  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  useless  and  nu- 
gatory, if  any  single  judge  might  have  bailed 
the  prisoner  ex  arUtrio^  during  the  vacation  i 
or  if  the  court  might  have  bailed  him  imme-* 
diately  after  the  commencement  of  the  term  or 
sessions. — 2°.  When  the  law  says.  It  shaU  and 
may  heUmfid  to  bail  for  fdony  under  particular 
circumstances,  we  must  presume  that,  before 
the  passing  of  that  act,  it  was  not  lawful  to  bail 
under  those  circumstances.  The  terms  used  by 
the  legislature  are  enacting^  not  declaratory. — 
S^.  Notwithstanding  the  party  may  have  been 
imprisoned  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  va- 
cation, and  during  the  whole  session,  th^  epurt 
are  exfMressIy  forbidden  to  bail  him  from  thyt 
session  to  the.  next,  if  oath  be  mBd»  that  th(i 
witnesses  for  the  King  could  not  be  produced 
that  same  term  or  sessions. 

Havii^  fidthfiilly  stat^  the  sevend  acts  of 
parliament  relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cfmes,  it 
may  be  usefiil  to  the  reader  to  take  a  short,  l^s* 
torical  review  of  the  law  of  bail,  through  its 
various,  gradations  and  improvements. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and 
since  the  conquest,  all  felonies  were  bailable, 
till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute,  so  that  pej:* 
sons  might  be  admitted  to  bail,  before  convic« 
tion,  almost  in  every  case.  The  statute  of  West« 
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minster  says  that,  before  that  tiine,  it  Hacl'iiot 
been  determined,  which  ofifences  were  replevis- 
able,  and  which  were  not,  whether  by  the  com* 
inon  writ  de  homine  replegiandOy  or  ex  officu^  by 
the  Sheriff.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  abuses 
arising  from  this  unlimited  power  of  replevy, 
dreadful  as  they  were,  and  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  society,  were  not  corrected  or  tdcen 
notice  of  by  the  legislature,  until  the  commcms 
of  the  kingdom  had  obtained  a  share  m  it  by 
their  representatives ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  scarce  beguii  to  exist,  i^rfien  these  fm* 
midable  abuses  were  corrected  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
mischief  had  been  severely  felt  by  the  people^ 
although  no  remedy  had  been  provided  for  it 
by  the  Nwman  Kings  or  Barons.  •  "The  ini- 
quity of  the  times  was  so  great,  as  it  even  forced 
the  subjects  to  forego  that,  which  was  in  account 
a  great  liberty,  to  stop  the  course  of  a  growing 
mischief  The  preamble  to  the  statutes,  made 
by  the  first  parliament  of  Edwai'd  the  first,  as* 
signs  the  reason  of  calling  it,  t  ^  because  tho 
people  had  been  otherwise  entreated  tlian  they 
ought  to  be,  the  peace  less  kept,  the  laws  less 
used,  and  (^genders  less  punished  than  they  ought 
to  be,  by  reason  whereof  the  people  feared  less 

*  Selden,  by  N,  Bacon.  182. 
t  Parliamentary  History.  I,  W. 
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^  oftnd ;''  and  the  first  attempt  to  rehtm  diese 
various  abuses  vnis  by  coBtractitig  the  power  of 
replevying  fdons.  « 

For  above  two  centuries  following  it  does  not 
l^ppear  tibat  any  alteration  wjas  made  in  the  law 
of  bail,  except  that  being  taken  mth  wrt  or 
i^enisM  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  indicts 
inent.  The  Jegiskture  adhered  firmly  to  th« 
^rit  of  the  statute  df  Westminster.  The  sta«. 
lute  of  S7th  of  Edward  the  first  directs  fiie  jus** 
fi^s  of  assize  to  enquire  and  punish  43fficers  bail- 
ing sUoh  as  were  not  bmldbte.  As  fbr  the  judges 
of  the  superior  coutts.  it  is  probable  that,  in 
those  days,  they  thought ,  themselveis  bound  by 
^e  obVJdus  iiiteftt  aiatd  tneamng  of  the  legida^ 
iitfe.  They  Considered  not  so  muoh  to  what 
partkitllair  persons  tli€  prohibition  was  addressed, 
Sa  what  the  Mng  was,  which  the  legislature 
liieafit  to  prohibit^  well  knowing  that  in  law, 
^uand§  aUqtdd  pr'oMbetur^  frohibehtt  et  (mrng^ 
pet.  ^Uod  deveniiur  ad  illud.  ''  l¥hen  any  thkig 
is  forbidden,  all  the  means,  by  whicb  the  sam^ 
thing  may  be  comp^ed  or  done,  are  c^q^ally 
ferfaidden/' 

By  tfie  ttatutd  of  Richard  th«  tbird,  tlie 
power  of  bailing  was  a  little  enlarged.  Every 
justice  o#  pea0e  was  aiftborized  t^  \m\  f6t  felony; 
but  they  Were  expressly  confined  to  pefiacAis  ar- 
rested on  light  susficwni  and  even,  this  powisr. 
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80  liimtedy  was  found  to  produce  mth  moonve^ 
niences  that,  in  three  years  after,  the  legislature 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal , it  Instead  of  trust- 
ing any  longer  to  a  single  justice  of  peace,  the 
act  of  Sd  Henry  Vllth,  repeals  the  preceding 
act,  and  directs  **  that  no  prisoner,  f^ihase 
vpAo  are  mainpernable  bjf  ike  km  J  shall  be  let 
to  bail  or  xnainprize,  by  less  than  two  jus- 
tices, whereof  one  to  be  of  the  qooruin/'  And 
80  indispensably  necessary  was  &is  *  provision 
thought,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
for  the  security  and  peace  of  society,  that,  at 
this  time,  an  oath  was  proposed  by  the  King  to 
be  taken  by  the  knights  and  esquires  of  his 
househcdd,  by  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  peers  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  accepted  and  sworn  to  quasi  univoce 
by  them  all,  which,  among  other  ei^pigements, 
binds  them  ^  not  to  let  any  man  to  bail  or  main- 
prise, knowing  and  deeming  him  to  be  a  felon, 
upon  your  honour  and  worship,  Sq  help  yoi^ 
God  and  all  saints  ^'% 

In  about  half «  century  however  even  these 
provisions  were  found  insufficient.  The  act  of 
Henry  the  seventh  was  evaded,  aiid4he  legisla- 
ture once  more  obliged  to  interpose.  The  act 
of  Ist  and  2d  of  Philip  and  Mary  takes  away 
intijely  fircmi  the  justices  aU  power  of  bailing 

*  PajfiamenUry  History,  8.  419. 
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£at  ofFences  dedartd  not  baUa^  by  jixe  statute 
of  Westnunsten 

The  illegal  impriscmmeiit  of  several  persons, 
who  had  refiiaed  to  contribute  to  a  loan  exacted 
by  Charles  the  firsts  and  the  delay  of  the  Ha^ 
heu  Corpus  and  subsequent  refusal  to  bail  them^ 
constituted  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
grievances  of  that  reign.  Yet  when  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  m^t  in  the  year  1628,  re* 
solved  upon  measures  of  the  most  firm  and  stre- 
nuous resistance  to  the  power  of  imprisonment 
assumed  by  the  King  or  privy-council,  and  to 
the  refusal  to  bail  the  party^on  the  return  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus^  they  did  expressly,  in  all  their 
xesolutions,  make  an  exception  of  commitments^ 
where  the  cause  of  the  restraint  was  expre^d, 
and  did  by  law  justify  the  commitment  The 
reaK>n  of  the  distinction  is,  that,  whereas  when 
the  cause  of  commitment  is  expressed,  the  crime 
is  then  known  and  the  offender  must  be  brought 
to  the  ordinary  trial;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no 
cause  of  commitment  be  expressed,  and  the  pri- 
soner be  thereupon  remanded,  it  may  operate 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This  contest  with 
£3uurles  the  first  produced  the  act  of  the  16tb 
of  that  King,  by  which  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  are  directed,  within  three  days  afler  the 
return  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  to  examine  and  de- 
termine the  legfjity  of  any  commitment  by  the 
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King  or  privy^council,  and  to  do  "what  to  justice 
shall  appertain  in  delivering,  bailing,  or  temandU 
ktg  the  prisoner. — N(m^  it  seems,  it  is  unne- 
cessaiy  for  the  judge  to  do  what  appertains  to 
justice.  The  same  scandalous  trdSKc,  in  which 
we  have  seen  the  privilege  <^  parliament  exerted 
or  relaxed,  to  gratify  the  present  humour,  or 
to  SOTve  the  immediate  purpote  of  the  crown,  is 
introduced  into  die  administration  of  justice; 
The  magistrate,  it  seems,  has  now  bo  ink  to 
foUow,  but  the  dicfMes  of  personal  enmity,  na^ 
tional  partiality,  or  peiliaps  the  most  prostrated 
corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inquiry,  it  oidy 
remains  to  be  obsierved  that,  the  Habeas  CarpM 
act  of  S  1st  of  Charles  the  second,  so  justly  con** 
sidered  as  another  Magna  Charta  of  the  king* 
dom  •*  extends  oiily  to  the  case  of  commit- 
ments for  such  criminal  charge,  as  can  produce 
no  inconvenience  to  public  jxistice  by  a  tempo- 
rary enlargement  of  the  prisoner*/' — So  careful 
were  the  legislature,  at  the  very  moment,  when 
they  were  providing  for  the  tiberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  to  furnish  any  colour  or  pretence  fi)r 
vio&ting  or  evading  the  estabfished  law  of  bail 
in  the  higher  criminal  offences.  But  the  e%f 
ception,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  ptits  the 
fnatter  out  of  all  doubt.  After  directii^g  tl|# 
*  tihckstone.  4, 137. 
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juciges  how  tliey  are  to  proceed  to  the  discharge 
of  the  prisoner  upon  recognizance  and  surety, 
having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  prisoner  and 
feature  of  the  offence,  it  is  expressly  added, 
^^  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Lord  Chan« 
cellor,  &c.  that  the  party,  so  committed,  is  de- 
fined for  such  matters,  or  offences,  for  the 

tehich,  BY  THE  LAW  THE   PRISONER  IS  NOT  BAIL- 


ABLE.*' 


When  the  laws,  plain  of  themselves,  are  thuy 
illustrated  by  facts,  and  their  uniform  meaning' 
estal>Iished  by  history,  we  do  not  want  the  autho-* 
rity  of  opinions  however  respectable,  to  inform 
our  judgment  or  to  confirm  our  belief.  But  t 
am' determined  that  you  shall  have  no  escape. 
Authority  of  every  sort  shall  be  produced  against 
you,  from  Jacob  to  Lord  CokCj  from  the  dictio- 
nary to  the  cktssic. — In  vain  shall  you  appeal 
from  those  upright  judges,  whom  you  disdain 
to  imitate,  to  those  whom  you  have  made  youf 
e'xample.  With  one  voice,  they  all  condema 
you. 

"To  be  taken  with  the  maner  is  where  a 
thief,  having  stolen  any  thing,  is  taken  with 
the  same  about  him,  as  it  were  in  his  hands, 
which  is  called^^anfe  delicto.  Such  a  criminal 
h  not  haUabk  by  law.**— Jacob  under  the  wjri 
Maner. 

"Those  who  are  taken  with  the  Maner^ 
are  excluded,  by  the  statute  of  Westminster^ 
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from  the  ben^t   of  a  teplevkkJ^-^Hawkms. 

<^  Of  such  heinous  offisnces  no  one,  who  is 
notoriously  guilty,  seems  to  be  bailable  by  the 
intent  of  this  statute/' — JD".  2.  99, 

^<  The  common  practice,  and  allowed  gene- 
ral rule  is,  that  bail  is  only  then  proper  where 
it  stands  indifferent  whether  the  party  were  guilty 
or  innocent"— Zy*.  ly. 

«^  There  is  no  doubt  hnt  that  the  bailing  of 
a  person,  «it;Ao  is  not  bailable  bjf  law^  is  punishable 
either  at  common  law  as  a  negligent  OBciqpe,  or 
as  an  o£fence  against  the  several  statutes  relative 
to  \mir^ ly.  89. 

^^  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  neither  the 
judges  of  this>  nor  of  any  other  superior  court 
of  justice,  are  strictly  within  the  purview  of 
that  statute,  yet  they  will  always,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, pay  a  due  regard  to  it,  and  not  admit 
a  person  to  bail,  who  is  expressly  declared  by  it 
irreplevisable,  without  same  particular  drcum* 
stance  in  his  favour  ;  and  therefore  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  instance,  where  persons,  attaiated 
of  felony^  or  notoriously  guilty  of  treason  or 
manslaughter,  &c.  by  their  own  confessim,  or 
otherwise^  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
bail,  without  some  special  motive  to  the  court  to 
grant  it."— ir.  114. 

*f  If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or 
wrqpg  by  his  imprisonment,  we  have  power  to 
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deliver  and  discharge  him ;— if  otherwise^  he  k 
to  be  temanded  by  us  to  prison  again/'— *Xor«f 
Ok.  /.  Hyde.  State  Trials.  7.  1 15. 

<^  Hie  statute  of  Westminster  was  especially 
£>f  direction  to  the  Sheriffi  and  others,  but  to 
say  courts  of  justice  are  excluded  from  this 
statute,  I  conceive  it  cannot  he.^'-^Attamey 
General  Heathy  If.  1S2. 

"  The  court,  upon  view  of  the  return,  judg« 
eth  of  the  su£Biciency  or  insufficiency  of  it.  If 
they  think  the  prisoner  in  law  to  be  bailable j  he 
is  comidttted  to  the  Marshal  and  bailed;  if  not^ 
he  is  remanded/' — Through  that  whole  debate 
the  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  was, 
that  no  cause  of  commitment  was  expressed  in 
the  warrant;  but  it  was  uniformly  admitted  by 
their  counsel  that,  if  the  cause  of  commitment 
had  lleen  expressed  for  treason  or  felony,  the 
court  would  then  have  done  right  in  remandiog 
them. 

The  Attorney  General  having  urged,  before 
a  committee  of  both  houses,  that,  in  Beckwitfa's 
case  and  others,  the  lords  of  the  council  sent  a 
letter  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail;  it 
was  replied  by  the  managers  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  this  was  of  no  moment,  <<  for 
that  either  the  prisoner  was  bailable  by  the  Um^ 
or  not  £aifoi/(?;— if  bailable  by  the  law,  then  he 
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W3B  to  be  bailed  without  Any  such  letter  j-^^if  not 
bailaUe  by  the  law,  then  plainly  liie  judges  could 
not  have  bailed  him  upon  the  letter,  without 
breach  of  their  oath,  which  is,  ^t  they  are  to 
do  justice  according  to  the  law^  4it:." — State  Ttials. 
7.  17** 

^^  So  that,  in  bailing  upon  such  offences  ai 
the  highest  nature,  a  kind  of  discretion,  rath^ 
than  a  constant  law,  hath  been  exercised,  when 
it  stands  wholbf  mdfj^entin  the  eye  of  the  courts 
wh^dier  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not." — Selden. 
8tateTrials.1.2SO.u  ^ 

«<  I  deny  that  a  man  is  always  bailable,  when 
imprisonment  is  imposed  upon  him  for  custody." 
f^Attomey  General  Heathy  If.  2S8.— rBy  these 
i}9Qtations  from  the  iState  Trials,  though  otheiv 
wise  not  (^authority,  it  appears  plainly  thai^ 
in  ri^rd  to  haUabk  or  not  bailable^  all  faftia 
agreed  in  admitting  one  propositidn  as  incoor 
trovertible. 

^^  In  relation  to  ca{Htal  offences  there  are 
especially  these  acts  of  parliament  that  axe  the 
common  iandnuirks^  touching  offences  bailable 
or  not  bailable."— Ifofe  ?.  P.  C.  137.  The 
enumeration  includes  the  several  acts  cited  in 
this  p^per. 

*  It  has  beep  the  study  of  Lord  ^Ians»ficld  to  remove  land- 
marks. 


^<  Persons,  taken  with  the  Manauare^  9x9 
not  baila)>le,  because  it  iBftfrhm  manfftstumJ* 
^^Hale  2.  P.  C.  133. 

«^  llie  writ  of  Hftbeas  Corpus  is  df  ahigh 
nature;  fw  if  prisons  be  wrongfully  committed, 
they  are  to  be  discharged  upon  this  writ  re- 
turned;  or,  if  bailable,  they  are  to  be  bailed}-7- 
if  not  b$ilfibld9  Aeff  are  to  be  conmittedL*^*—Hale 
9.  P.  C.  143.  This  doctrine  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale  refers  immediately  to  the  superior 
courts  from  whence  the  writ  issues^ — ^^  After 
the  rel^ufii  is  filed,  the  qourt  is  mther  to  dis« 
charge,  or  b^il,  op  cofmnit  hinij  s^  the  nature  of 
the  cause  requires/'-r^nii^.S.  P«  C.  146. 

^^\Jf  bail  be  granted,  othermse  than  the  la^ 
alknveihj  the  party  that  alloweth  the  same,  shaQ 
be  iined)  Hnprisoned^  render  damages,  or  forfeit 
his  place,  a^  the  case  shall  require/' — Sfelden  bg 
if.  J^m.  182^ 

*'  This-4flduces  am  absolute  necessity  of  ex< 
presfling,  upon  every  commitment,  the  reason, 
far  which  it  is  m«de;  that  the  court,  upon  a 
ffab^c^  Corffis^  may  CKamine  into  its  validity, 
and,  according  to  the  circumstances  qf  the  case^ 
)(nay  discharge^  adqait  to  bail,  or  remand  the 
prisoner." — Blackstone.  3.  133. 

^f  Harriot  was .  conunitted  £br  foiging  in« 
dor^ements  upoqi  bank  bills,  and,  upon  a  Habeas 
Corpus^  was  bailed,  because  the  crime  was  only 
4 
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a  great  misdemeanor;— for  though  the  forging 
the  bills  be  felony,  yet  forging  the  indorsement 
is  noU'^'Salkeld.  1.  104. 

^^  Appeil  de  Mahem,  &c.  ideo  ne  fuit  lesse 
a  bailie,  nient  plus  que  in  appeil  de  robbery  ou 
murder;  quod  nota,  et  que  in  robry  et  murder 
le  partie  n'est  baiUable/* — Bro.  Mainprhey  67. 

^^  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  bails  is, 
quod  Stat  in(tijfferenterj  whether  he  be  guilty  or 
no ;  but,  when  he  is  convict  by  verdict  or  c(m- 
fession,  then  he  must  be  deemed  in  law  to  be 
guilty  of  the  felony^  and  therefore  not  haUable 
ataU. — Coke  2.  Inst.  188. — 4.  178. 

<^  Bail  is  quando  stat  indi^enter^  and  not 
when  the  offence  is  open  and  manifest/*-<^2. 
Inst.  189. 

*^  In  this  case  non  stat  kuUfferentery  whether 
he  be  guilty  or  no»  being  taken  with  the  Maner^ 
that  is,  wiUi  the  thing  stolen,  as  it  were  in  his 
hand.'*— jy.  LP. 

^*  If  it  appeareth  that  this  imprisonment  be 
just  and  lawful,  he  shaU  be  remanded  to  the 
former  gaoler;  but,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
that  he  was  imprisoned  against  the  law  of  the 
land,  they  ought,  by  force  of  this  statute,  to 
deliver  him ;  if  it  be  doub(/uly  and  under  con- 
sideration, he  may  be  bailed."— 2.  Inst.  55. 

,  It  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  reader  with 
axiy  fiurther  quotations.    If  these  authorities  are 
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not  deemed  sufficient' to  establish  the  doctrine 
maintained  in  this  papbr^  it  will  be  in  vain  t6 
hppeal  to  the  evidence  of  law-books,  or  to  the 
opinions  of  judges.  They  are  not.  the  authorities 
by  which  Lord  Mansfield  will  abide.  He  assumes 
an  arbitrary  power  of  doing  right  {  and,  if  he 
does  wrong,  it  lies  only  between  God  and  his 
conscience. 

Now,  my  Lord,  although  I  have  great  &ith 
in  the  preceding  argument,  I  will  not  say,  that 
every  minute  part  of  it  is  absolutely  invulnerable. 
I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  a 
certain  CQiirt,  directed  by  your  example^  as  it 
is  governed  by  your  authority,  to  think  there 
ever  yet  was  an  argument,  however  conformable 
to  law  and  reason,  in  which  a  cunning,  quibbling 
attorney  might  not  discover  a  flaw;  But^  taking 
the  whole  of  it  together^  I  affirm  that  itconsti« 
tutes  a  mass  of  demonstration,  than  which  no- 
thing more  (complete  or  satisfactory  can  be 
o£Kred  to  the  human  mind.  How  an  evasive^ 
indirect  reply  will  stand  with  your  reputation, 
or  how  far  it  will  answer  in  point  of  defence  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords^  is  worth  yoiur 
consideration.  If,  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
it  should  still  be  maintained,  that  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  bailing  felons,  are  exempted 
from  all  legal  rules  whatsoever,  and  that  the 
judge  has  no;  direction  to  pursue,  but  his  private 
affections,  or  mere  unquestionable  will  and  plea- 
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sure,  it  will  follow  plainly^  that  the  distinction 
between  bcaiahk  and  not  bailable^  uniformly  ex<- 
pressed  by  the  legislature,  current  through  all 
our  law-books,  and  admitted  by  all  our  great 
lawyers  without  exception,  is  in  one  sense  a 
nugatory,  in  another  a  pernicious  distinction. 
It  is  nugatory,  as  it  supposes  a  difference  in  the 
bailable  quality  of  offences,  when,  in  efiect,  the 
distinction  refers  only  to  the  rank  of  the  magi- 
strate. It  is  pernicious,  as  it  implies  a  rule  of 
law,  which  yet  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  pay 
the  least  regard  to,  and  impresses  an  idea  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  judge  is  wiser 
and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law,  thus  stated, 
to  the  fiict  in  question.  By  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  mittimus  it  appears  that  John  Ejre  was 
committed  for  felony,  plainly  and  specially  ex« 
pressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment  He  was 
charged  before  Alderman  Halifax  by  the  oath  of 
Thomas  Fidding,  WilKam  Holder,  WiUiam 
Pkyne,  and  William  Nash,  forfehnhusly  steal-^ 
ing  eleven  quires  of  writing-paper,  value  six 
shillings,  the  property  of  Thomas  Beadi,  &c.— 
by  the  exiiminatiohs^  upon  oath,  of  the  four  per<> 
sons  mentioned  in  the  mittimus^  it  was  proved, 
that  large  quantities  of  paper  had  been  missed, 
and  that  eleven  quires  (previously  marked  from 
a  suspicion  that  Eyre  was  the  tliief)  weits  fiiund 
upMi  him.    Many  other  quires  of  paper,  maiked 
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in  the  same  manner,  were  found  iat  his  lodgibgs ; 
and  after  he  had  been  sometime  in  Wood-street 
Compter^  a  key  was  found  in  his  room  there* 
which  appeared  to  be  a  key  to  th^  closet  ii 
Guildhaliy  from  whence  .the  paper  was  stolen^ 
When  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence* 
his  only  answer  was,  /  hope  you  will  bait  me. 
VLt.  Holder,  the  Clerk,  replied.  Thai  it.  inh 
possible.  There  never  was  an  instance  qfit^  when 
the  stolen  goods  werejbwid  upon  the  thkf.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  then  applied  to,  and  refused 
to  bail  him.~Of  all  these  drcumstances  it  was 
your  duty  to  have  informed  yourself  minutely* 
The  fact  was  remarkable,  and  the  Chief  Magi* 
strate  of  the  city  of  London  was  known  to  have 
refused  to  bail  the  offender.  To  justify  your 
compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  your  three 
countrymen,  it  should  be  proved  that  such  alle^ 
gations  were  offered  to  you,  in  behalf  of  thei? 
associate,  as  honestly  and  bonajide  reduced  it  to 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  indifference  whether  the 
prisoner  was  innocent  or  guilty. — Was  any  thing 
offered  by  the  Scotch  triumvirate  that  tended  to 
invalidate  the  positive  charge  made  against  him 
by  four  credible  witnesses  upon  oath?— Was  it 
even  insinuated  to  you,  either  by  himself  or  fain 
bail,  that  no  felony  was  committed;— or  that  Atf 
was  not  the  felon;— that  the  stolen  goods  were 
no/ found  upon  him;-^or  that  he  was  only  the 
receiver,  not  knowing  them  to  be  stolen?— Or, 
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in  short,  did  they  attempt  to  produce  any  evi^ 
dence  of  his  insanity?— To  all  these  questions,  I 
answer  for  you,  without  the  least  fear  of  contra-* 
diction,  positively  NO.  From  the  moment  he 
was  arrested,  he  never  entertained  any  hope  of 
accfuittal ;  therefore  thought  of  nothing  but  ob- 
taining bail,  that  be  nnght  have  time  to  settle 
his  afiairs,  convey  his  fortune  into  another 
country,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
comfort  and  a£Buence  abroad.  In  this  prudential 
scheme  of  future  happiness,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  most  readily  and  heartily 
concurred.  At  sight  of  so  much  virtue  in  dis-^ 
tress,  your  naturs^  benevolence  took  the  alarm. 
Soch  a  man  as  Mr.:  Eyre,  struggling  with  ad- 
versity,  must  always  be  an  interesting  scene  to 
Lord  Mansfield. — Or  was  it  that  liberal  anxiety^ 
by  which  your  whole  life  has  been  distinguished, 
to  enlarge  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — MyXordj^ 
we  did  not  want  this  new  instance  f£the  liberality 
of  your  principleis*  Wc  already  knew  what  kind 
of  subjects  they  were,  for  whose  liberty  you  were 
anxious.  At  aU  events,  the  public  are  much 
indebted  to  you  for  fixing  a  price,  at  which 
felony  may  be  committed  with  impunity.  You 
bound  a  felon,  notoriously  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred.  With 
your  natural  turn  to  equity,  and  knowing,  ad 
you  are,  in  the  doctrine  of  precedents,  you  un- 
doubtedly meant  to  settle  the  proportion  between 
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the  fortune  of  the  felon,  and  the  fine,  by  which 
he  may  compound  for  his  felony.  .The  ratio 
now  upon  record,  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Mansfield,  is  exactly 
one  to  a  hundred.— My  Lord,  without  inten^ng 
it,  you  h,aye  lai4  a  cruel  restraint  upon  Ijie 
genius  of  your  ^ountiymen.  In  the  war^es|: 
indulgence  of  their  passions  they  have  an  eye  to 
the  expense,  and  if  their  other  virtues  fail  iis» 
we  have  a  resource  in  their  economy. 

]^y  ,ta]png  so  trifling  a  security  from  JqhQ 
^yr^y  you  invited  and  manifestly  exhorted  him 
to  escape.  Although  in  bailable  cases,  it  be 
usual  to  take  four  securities,  you  leQ;  him  in  tjiie 
custody  of  three  Scotchmen,  whom  he  mjglxt 
have  easily  satisfied  for  conniving  at  his  retreat* 
That  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
you  industriously  gave  him  ne^djier  justifies  your 
conduct,  UQV  can  it  be  apy  way  accounted  for^ 
but  by  bis  excessive  ai^d  monstrous  avarice. 
Any  ofiief  man,  but  this  bosom-firiend  of  three 
Scotchmen,  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  la  few 
hundred  pounds,  gather  than  submit  tq  the  in- 
&my  of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  he  might  have  flattered 
himself,  and  not  unreasonably,  with  the  hopes 
of  a  pardon.  That  he  would  have  been  pardoned 
seems  more  than  probable,  if  I  bad  qot  directed 
the  public  attention  to  the  lidding  step  you 
took  in  favour  of  him.    In  the  present  gentle 
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teign^  we  wdl  know  what  use  hail  been  made  ef 
tiie  lenity  of  the  court  and  of'  the  mercy  of  the 
crown.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  ac« 
cepts  of  the  hundredth  part  of  the  property  of  a 
felon  taken  in  the  fitct,  as  a  recognizance  fbr 
his  appearance.  Your  brother  JSn^the  brow- 
beats a  jury,  and  forces  them  to  alter  their 
verdict,  by  which  they  had  found  a  Scotch 
seijeant  guilty  of  murder^  and  though  the 
Kennedies  were  convicted  of  a  most  deliberate 
and  atrocious  murder,  they  stiU  had  a  claim  to 
the  toyal  mercy*. — They  were  saved  by  the 

^  The  case  of  the  Kennedies  is  stated  in  note  to  p.  153  of  diis 
tolume — That  of  John  Taylor^  is  as  follows :  He  was  a  seijeaal 
i<i  the  firsts  or  rojalficota  regiment  of  foot«  and  wis  thed  at  the 
Qui  Word  ^umitier  tisiaes^  in  the  year  1770«  for  the  muider  of 
James  Smith,  the  master  of  the  WheatsheaC  near  Westminster 
hridgC.  It  appeared  upon  the  trials  that  the  deceased  had 
ottered  some  aggravating  expressions  against  the  Seols;  in 
ettiseqaeiice  of  which,  the  ptisooer  being  suddc&ly  duaam 
off  his  goaid,  drew  Us  sword  and  stahhed  hina.  The  jurf, 
after  delberating  a  considerable  time,  brought  in  a  reidict  of 
gifihy,  on  which  Mr.  Baron  Smythe  expressed  his  surprise, 
adding  that  he  had  told  them  it  was  only  manskugfater,  and 
desired  that  a  speciai  yerdiet  sboidd  be  drawn  up,  wliiob  Hie 
htimidufed  jury  signed.  On  this  Mr.  Jasper  Smith*  a  near 
ichtioii  of  th^  deceased,  addressed  the  court  in  the  ibUowiog 
words  ^^'^  My  Lord,  I  am  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  unfortu- 
nate man  who  was  murdered.  I  always  thought,  my  Lord, 
when  a  v^ict  was  once  given,  it  was  unalterable,  but  by  the 
present  mefthod  of  procteding  theito  need  neihave  been  say 
|nry  at  alL    It  is  as  plain  a  harder  as  can  be«  and  I  aro  per* 

suaded 
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chastity  of  their'connectipn&. — They  had  a  sister; 
—yet  it  was  not  her  beauty^  but  the  pliancy 
of  her  virtue  that  recommended  her  to  the 
King^-^The  holy  author  of  our  religion  was 
seen  in  the  company  of  sinners;  but  it  was  his 
gracious  purpose  to  convert  them  from  their  sins. 
Another  man,  who  in  the  ceremonies  of  our  faith 
might  give  lessons  to  the  great  endmy  of  it,  upon 
different  principles  keeps  much  the  same  com* 
pany.  He  advertises  for  patients,  collects  all 
the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a  royal 
palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables. — A  man 

8ua^  your  Lordtihip  thinks  so/'  To  this  speech  po  rqply 
was  giveiL  The  decision  of  the  judge«  in  the  above  case, 
occasioned  some  severe  animadversions  on  his  conduct^  and 
several  queries  were  addressed  to  him  upon  the.  subject, 
which  were  repeatedly  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  so  as 
to  become  extremely  conspicuous.  This  account  however^ 
extracted  from  that  paper,  does  not  seem  to  contain  the 
whole  train  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  this  unfor- 
tunate catastrophe,  for  when  Taylor  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  King's  Bench,  February  8,  1778,  Lord  Mans6eld, 
who  read  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  as  taken  down  by  Baron 
Smythe,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  observed,  that  it  appeared 
th^t  the  prisoner  had  been  three  times  assaulted  by  Smith, 
the  deceased,  collared  and  violently  thrown  backward  npoi\  a 
bench  without  any  provocation,  turned  out  of  the  house,  and 
called  by  the  most  opprobrious  names;  and  farther,  that  when 
out  in  the  street,  he  was  pursued  and  attacked  by  two  men, 
befoK  b#ofiered  to  draw. his  sword;  from  which  circumstances 
t^  covti  was  wianimously  of  i^inipn.tbat  he  had  only  ^b^en 
giiiky  of  manslaughter,  and.  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  in  tlie 
band,  which  vw  performed  accordingly,  behind  the  bar, 

Mr.  Dun- 
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of  honour  has  no  ticket  of  admtssioti  at  ^t. 
James's.  They  receive  hitti,  like  a  virgin  at  the 
Magd^en;— -Go  thou  and  do  Mkewise.  '     ^ 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  gobd. 
I  shall  however  be  ready  to  answer  or  to  submit 
to  fair  objections*.  If,  whenever  this  matter 
shall  be  agitated,  you  sufier  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  shut,  I  now  protest,  that 
I  shall  consider  you  as  having  made  no  rqjy. 
From  that  moment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  woiid^ 

Mr.  Dunning  ^80,  a  strong  oppoutionist,  defended  Mr* 
Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  respect  to  the  trial  alluded  to  by 
Junius,  in  a  speech  spokeK)  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Glynn,  December  p,  1770,  'f  fpran  inquiry  intp  the  admini- 
stration of  crimii^al  justice,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  judges 
in  ^festminster-ball,  particularly  ii^  cases  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  t|ie  constitutional  power  and  duty  of 
juries/'  Mr.  Dunning*s  words  are  as  follow : — "  It  is  not  that 
the  characters  of  the  judges  are  not  traduced  by  groundless 
accusations,  and  scandalous  aspersions.  These  are  grievancea 
which  every  one  sees,  and  every  one  laments.  Judge  Smythe, 
.for  example,  hfui,  |o  ipy  knowledge,  been  very  injuriously 
treated.  His  condiict  in  trying  the  Scotch  seijeant  at  Guild- 
ford, for  which  he  has  been  so  much  ab^sed  in  print,  and 
now  arraigned  in  Parliament,  Mfas,  in  my  opinion,  very  fair 
and  honourable.  I  was  consulted  on  the  afiair  as  an  advocate, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  perfectly  coincided  with  him  in  senti"* 
ment  Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  mUst  have  fallen  under 
the  same  odium;  ifor  my  conscience  would  not  have  allowed 
me  to  use  any  other  language  but  that  of  Baroq  Smythe.'* 

EDIT. 

*  See  Miscdlaneous  Letter,  Na  cyi.  in  which  Juiviua 
defends  the  present  Letter  against  several  attacks  which  1m4 
been  made  up<xi  it  in  the  Public  Advertiser,    edit. 
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you  will  stand  self-cpnvictecL  Whether  your 
reply  be  quibbling  and  evasive,  or  lib^al  and  in 
point,  will  be  matter  for  the  judgment  of  your 
peers;— but  if,  when  every  possible  idea; of 
disrespept  to  that  noble  house,  (in  whose  honour 
and  justice  the  nation  implicitly  confides)  is  here 
most  solemnly  disclaimed,  you  should  endeavour 
to  represent  this  charge  as  a  contempt  of  their 
authority,  and  move  their  Lordships  to  censure 
the  publisher  of  this  paper,  I  then  affirm  that 
you  support  injustice  by  violence,  that  ypu  are 
guilty  of  a  heinous  aggravation  of  your  offence, 
and  that  you  contribute  your  utmost  influence 
to  promote,  on  the  part  of  the  highest  court  of 
judicature,  a  positive  denial  of  justice .  to  the 
jpation. 

_»_._.  JUNIUS. 

LETTER  LXIX. 

TO   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD    CAMBEN  ^. 
WY  LORD, 

I  TURN  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren 
ivaste,  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no 
verdure  quickens,  \q  a  character  fertile,  as  I 
willingly  beheve,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
^cation.  I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  th^ 
English  nation,  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of 
the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert,  in  the 

*  This  Letter  followed  the  preceding  in  the  Public  Adrcr- 
fjser  of  Januai7  21,  1772. 
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cause  of  bruih  and  justice^  those  great  abilities, 
with  which  you  were  entrusted  for  the  beileflt  of 
mankind.  To  ascertain  the  £icts,  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  paper,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call 
the  persons,  mentioned  in  the  mttirhus^  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords*.  If  a  motion  for  that 
purpose  should  be  rejected,  we  shall  know  what 
to  think  of  Lord  Mansfield's  innocence.  The 
legal  argument  is  submitted  to  your  Lordship's 
judgment.  After  the  noble  stand  you  made 
against  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  question  of 
libel,  we  did  expect  that  you  would  not  have 
suffered  that  matter  to  have  remained  undeter- 
mined. But  it  was  said  that  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wilmot  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  vouch  for  an 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Yates,  which  was  sup<- 
posed  to  make  against  you ;  and  we  admit  of 
the  excuse.  When  such  detestable  arts  are 
employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of  right,  it 
might  have  been  imprudent,  at  that  time,  to 
have  brought  it  to  a  decision.  In  the  present 
instance  you  will  have  no  such  opposition  to 
contend  with.  If  there  be  a  judge,  or  a  lawyer 
of  any  note  in  Westminster-hall,  who  shall  be 

*  In  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield's  havipg  bailed  £yre»  Lord 
Camden  had  openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  bail  was 
iflegri^  and  had  giren  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  make  it 
the  siAject  of  a  parliamentary  enquiry  on  thecommeiicenient 
of  the  ensuing  session.  Junius  refers  to  this  generally  con« 
ceived  pledge,  and  strives,  (though  the  effort  was  in  vain)  to 
induce  his  Lordship  to  redeem  it    edit. 
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daring  enough  to  affirm  that,  according  to  the 
true  intendment  of  the  laws  of  England,  a  felon, 
taken  with  the  Maner^inJlagranH  delicto^  is  bail- 
able.; or  that  tlie  discretion  of  an  English  judge 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  not  governed  by  rules 
of  law, — ^I  should  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with 
him.  Whoever  he  be,  I  will  take  care  that  he 
shall  not  give  you  much  trouble.  Your  Lord* 
ship's  character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume 
thac  principal  part,  which  belongs  to  you,  in  sup- 
porting the  laws  of  England,  s^ainst  a  wicked 
judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  lif^,  to 
misinterpret  and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline 
this  honourable  office,  I  fear  it  will  be  said  that, 
for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too  much 
company  with  the  Duke  of  Graflon.  When  the 
contest  turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws,  you  cannot,  without  a  fonnal  surrender  of 
all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honour 
even  to  Lord  Chatham.  Considering  tlie  situa* 
tion  and  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not 
scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn  appeal 
to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  mjf  judgment, 
he  is  the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in 
the  kingdom.  Thus  far  I  have  done  my  duty 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
Bat  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in  the 
temple  of  justice. — I  have  bound  the  victim,  and 
dragged  him  to  tlie  altar. 

JUNIUS^ 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Home  hav« 
ing,  with  his  usual  veracity  and  honest  industry, 
circulated  a  report  that  Junius,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  warmly 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  long  parliaments 
and  rotten  boroughs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
submit  to  the  public  the  following  extract  from 
his  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq;  *  dated  the  7th 
of  September,  1771>  and  laid  before  tlie  society 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  several  articles,  taken 
separately,  I  own  i  am  poncerned  to  see  thai 
the  great  condition,  which  ought  to  be  the  sine 
qudnon  of  parliamentary  qualification, — ^whicb 
ought  to  be  the  basis  (as  it  s^suredly  will  be  the 
only  support)  of  every  barrier  raised  in  defence 
of  the  constitution,  I  mean  a  declaration  upon  oath 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments^  is  reduced 
to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem  of  the  society  $ 
and,  even  in  that  place,  &r  from  being  insisted 
on  with  fhmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  slighted  in  the  expression.—- 
You  shall  endeavour  to  restore  annual  parliament  I 
-f-Are  these  the  terms,  which  men,  who  are  ia 
earnest,  make  use  of,  when  the  sahts  reipuMic^ 
is  at  stake? — I  expected  other  language  from  Mr 

*  This  letter  is  giren  entire  in  the  private  correspondence 
between  Junius  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  will  be  fqyiid  ia 
VuL  I.  of  this  work.     edit. 
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WiflceStf — Besides  my  ol]gection  in  p6mt  of  form, 
I  disapprove  highly  of  the  meaning  of  the  fourth 
article  as  it  stands.     Whenever  the  question  shall 
be  seriously  agitated,  I  will  endeavour  (and  if  I 
live  will  assuredly  attempt  it)  to  convince  the 
English  nation,  by  arguments  to  my  understand-* 
ing  unanswerable,  that  they  ought  to  insist  upon 
a  triennial,  and  banish  the  idea  of  an  annual  par* 
liament*  ••••«..•«••   I  am  convinced  that,  if 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  (which 
in  eflfect  is  keeping  the  representative  under  the 
rod  of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  of 
our  new   parliamentary  jurisprudence,    other 
checks  or  improvements  signify  nothing.     On 
the  contrary,  if  this  be  made  the  foundation, 
other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as  auxi* 
liaries,   be  of  considerable  advantage^     Lord 
Chatham's  project,  for  instance,  of  increasing 
the  number  of  knights  of  shires,  appears  to  me 
admirable  •....••     As  to   cutting  away  the 
rotten  boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as 
any  man  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal 
of  private  persons.     Yet,  I  own,  I  have '  both 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  in  regard  to  the  re* 
medy  you  propose.    I  shall  be  charged  perhaps 
with  an  unusual  want  of  political  intrepidity, 
when  I  honestly  confess  to  yoo,   that  I  am 
startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputa- 
tion.-~In  the  first  place,  I  question  the  power. 
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dejure^  of  the  legidature  to  disfranchise  a 
number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground 
of  improving  the  constitution.  There  cannot 
be  a  doctrine  more  &.tal  to  the  liberty  and  pro* 
pertjr  we  are  contending  for,  dian .  that,  which 
confounds  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  an  arUtfary 
legislature.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the 
fatal  purposes,  to  which  it  has  been,  and  may 
be  applied.  If  we  are  sincere  in  the  pditical 
creed  we  profess,  there  are  many  things,  which 
we  ought  to  afiirm,  cannot  be  done  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I  reckon 
the  disfranchising  of  boroughs  with  a  general 
view  of  improvement.  I  consider  it  as  equiva* 
lent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of  their 
freehold,  of  their  birthright.  I  say  that,  al« 
though  this  birthright  may  be  forfeited,  or  the 
exercise  of  it  suspended  in  particular  cases,  it 
cannot  be  taken  away,  l^  a  general  law^  for 
any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the 
constitution.  Supposing  the  attempt  inade,  i 
am  persuaded  you,  cannot  mean  that  either  King 
or  Lords  should  take  an  active  part  in  it.  A 
bill,  which  only  touches  the  representation  of 
the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it^ 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  Commons  must  be 
asserted  as  scrupulously,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
money-bill.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved, 
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thiat  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  rq>resenta- 
tive  to  destroy  his  immediate  constituent  From 
whence  could  he  possibly  derive  it  ?  A  cbuitier^ 
I  know,  will  be  ready  to  maintain  the  affirma^ 
tive.  The  doctrine  suits  him  exactly,  because 
it  gives  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  But  we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to 
hold  a  different  language.  It  is  no  answer  ta  m^ 
to  say,  that  the  bill  when  it  passes  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  not 
the  representatives  of  the  particular  boroughs 
concerned.  If  the  majority  can  disfi:anchise  ten 
boroughs,  why  not  twenty,  why  not  the  whole 
kingdom  ?  Vfhy  should  not  they  make  their  own 
seats  in  parliament  for  life  ? — ^When  the  8q)ten» 
nial  act  passed,  the  legislature  did  what,  appa* 
rently  and  palpably,  they  had  no  power  to  do ; ' 
but  they  did  more  than  people  in  general  were 
aware  of:  they,  in  effect,  disfranchised  the 
whole  kingd6m  for  four  years. 

^*  For  argument's,  sake,  I  will  now  suppose, 
that  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  and  the 
power  of  pai^liament  are  unquestionable.  Still 
you  will  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
execution.  When  all  your  instruments  of  am« 
putation  are  prepared,  when  the  unhappy  pa* 
tient  Ues  bound  at  your  feet,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  resistance,  by  what  in&llible  rule  will 
you  direct  the  operation  ? — When  you  propose 
to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us 
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what  parts  arc  perfecdy  sound  f — ^Are  thete  atfjr 
certain  limits^  in  £ict  or  theory,  to  inform  you 
at  what  point  you  must  stop,  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends  ?    To  a  man  so  capable  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unne^- 
cessary  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the 
subject.     Besides  that  I  approve  highly  of  Lord 
Chatham's  idea  of  infusing  a  portion   of  new 
heaUk  into  the  constitution  to  enable  it  to  bear  its 
infinjuties^  (a  brilliant  expression,  ai^d  full  of  in- 
trinsic wisdom)  other  reasons  concur  in  persuad^^ 
ing  me  to  adopt  it.    I  have  no  objection,"  &c. . 
The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers 
this  argument,  shall  have  my  thanks  and  my 
applause.     My  heart  is  already  with  him.— I  am 
ready  to  be:  converted. — I  admire  his  morality^ 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his 
faith. — Grateful,  as  I  am,  to  the  good  beino, 
whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  tluV  reasoning 
intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proper^ 
tionably  indebted  to  him,  from  i^rfiose  enlighten- 
ed understanding   another  ray  of  knowledge 
communicates  to  mine;    But  neither  should  I 
think  the  most  exalted  &c6lties  of  the  human 
mind,  a  gifl  worthy  of  the  divinity;  nor  any 
assistance,  in  the  improvement  of  them,  a  sub<( 
ject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were 
not  satisfied,  that  really  to  inform  the  under* 
standing  corrects  and  enlarges  the  heart. 

jUNiua 
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LETTER  I. 


FOR  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

28  April,  1767. 
Dictatura,  cfuam  tn  summis  reipublica  angustiisacceperat^ 
per  pacem  continuata,  libertaiem  fregit ;  donee  ilium 
conversus  m  rabiem  popiduSf  et  dii  tdtores  de  mxo  Tar-- 
peio  dgeeerunt  Livy. 

The  bravest  and  freest  nations  have- 
sometimes  submitted  to  a  temporary  surrender 
of  their  liberties,  in  order  to  establish  them  for 
ever.  At  a  crisis  of  public  calamity  or  danger, 
the  prudence  of  the  state  placed  a  confidence  in 
the  virtue  of  some  distinguished  citizen,  and: 
gave  him  power  sufficient  to  preserve  or  to  <q>- 
press  his  cbbntry.  Such  was  the  Roman  dicta- 
tor, and  while  his  office  was  confined  to  a  short. 

G  o  2 
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period,  and  only  applied  as  a  remedy  to tltedis- 
sisters  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  it  was; usually  aft^ 
tended  with  the  most  important  advantages,  and 
left  no  dangerous  precedent  behind.  The  dic- 
tator finding  employment  for  all  his  activity  in 
repulsing  a  foreign  invasion,  had  but  little  time 
to  contrive  the^in  of  his  own  country,  and  his 
ambition  was  nobly  satisfied  by  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  and  the  applause  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens*  But  as  soon .  as  this  wise  institution  was 
corrupted,  when  that  unlimited  trust  of  power, 
which  should  have  been  reserved  for  conjunc- 
tures of  more  than  ordinary^  difficulty  and  hazard, 
was  without  necessity  committed  to  one  man's 
uncertain  moderation,  what  consequence  could 
be  expected  but  that  the  people  should  pay  the 
dearest  price  for  their  simj^city,  nor  evw  re- 
sume those  rights,  which  th^  could  vainly  ima- 
gine were  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man,  than  where  the  laws  and  constitution  had 
placed  thenr. 

Without  any  uncommon  depravity  of  mind, 
a  man  so  trusted  mi^t  lose  all  idefis  of  public 
principle  or  gratitude,  and  not  unreasonably 
exert  himself  to  perpetuate  a  power,  which  he 
saw  his  fellow-citizens  weak  and  abject  enough 
to  surrender  to  him.  But  if,  inH^of  a  man 
of  a  common  mixed  character,  i^hose  vices  migh^ 
be  r^eemed  by  some  itppi^arance  of  virtue  and 
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gehax)9ity,  it  should  hdve  unfoitunately  bap- 
pexied  that  a  nation  had  placed  all  their  oonfi- 
deace  in  a  man  purely  and  pei^ctly  bad ;  if  a 
great  and  good  prince,  by  some  fittal  delusion^ 
had  made  dioice  of  such  a  man  for  his  first  mi* 
nister,  and  had  delegated  all  his  authority  to 
him^ivhat  .security  would  that  nation  have  for 
itsiimedomy  or  that  prince  for  his  crown?  The 
histovy  of  every  nation,  that  once  had  a  claim  to 
liberty,  will  tell  us  what  would  be  the  progress 
of  such  a  traitor,  and  what  the  probable  eyeQt 
of  his  crimes*. 

Let  us  suppose  him  arrived  at  that  moment, 
at  wbidt  he  might  see  himself  within  reach  of 
the  great  olgect,  to  which  all  the  artifices,  the 
intrigues,  the  hypocrisy  and  the  impudence  of 
his  past  life  were  directed.  On  the  point  of 
having  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  committed 
to  him,  what  would  be  his  conduct  ?  an  a£fecta- 
tibn  of  prostrate  humility  in  ibe  closet,  but  a 
lordly  dictation  of  terms  to  the  people,  by  whose 

*  This  severe  invective  is  aimed  against  the  late  Lord  Chat- 
ham, formerly  the  right  honourable  W.  Rtt.  The  reader,  by 
'a  perusal  of  the  preening  letters,  is  already  acquainted  with 
the  utter  aversion  which  Junius  at  first  -felt  for  this  nobleman, 
on  various  pohtical  accounts,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  dispute.  His  aversion,  however,  softened  as  their 
political  views  approximated,  and  Was  at  length  converted  into 
approbation  and  eulogy.  See  for  a  further  explanation,  the 
note  to  Miscdiaiieoiis  Letter,  No.  xiif<  VoL  IIL  p.  4.  edit. 
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interest  he  had  been  supported,  by  whose  &£- 
ti^Qes  be  bad  subsisted,  Has  ;he  a  brother  ?  that 
brother  must  be  sacrificed  *# .  rHas  he  a  rancoB- 

*  Lord  Temple,  brother  in  law  to  Lord  Chatham.  They  re- 
signed their  respective  offices,  the  former  of  Privy  Seal,  and 
the  latter  of  principal  secretary  of  state,  in  October  1765.  Lord 
Temple  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Bedfoid ;  and  upon  his 
resignation  by  Lord  Chatham  himself:  during  whidi  admini*- 
tration  Lord  Temple  took  no  part  whatever. 

The  following  letter  from  this  nobleman  before  his  promotion 
to  the  peerage  explains  the  motives  of  their  joint  resignation ; 
it  was  addressed  to  a  friend  in  the  city : — 

*'  DEAR  SIR, 

''  Finding*  to  my  great  surprise,  diat  the  cause  and  manner 
of  my  jresignmg  the  seals,  is  grossly  misrepresented  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  that  the  most  gracious  and  spowtaneom  marks  of  fats 
Majesty's  approbation  of  my  services,  which  marks  followed 
my  resignation,  have  been  ii^amously  traduced  as  a  bargain 
for  my  forsaking  the  public,  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  declaring 
the  truth  of  both  these  facts,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  suite 
no  gentleman  will  contraditt.  A  dUflereoce  of  opinnn  with 
regard  to  measures  to  be  taken  against  Spain,  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  most  cb* 
fential  national  interests,  and  thb  founded  on  what  Spain  hai^ 
already  done,  not  on  what  that  court  may  farther  intend  to  do, 
was  the  cause  of  my  resigning  the  seals.  Lord  Temple  and  I 
submitted  in  writing,  and  signed  by  us,  our  most  hdmUe  sen- 
timents to  his'  Majesty,  which  being  overruled  by  the  united 
opinion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  King's  servants,  I  resigned  the 
scab  on  Monday  the  5th  of  this  month,  in  order  to  not  remain 
responsible  for  measures  which  I  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide. 
Most  gracious  pubUc  marks  of  his  Migesty's  approhatiw  of 
my  services  followed  my  resignation :  they  are  unmerited  and 

unsolicited. 
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om  enemy  f  thai  enemy  must  be  promoted^. 
Haver  yiears  cf  lias  fiie  been  spent' in  dec)aimii% 
against  IJie  peniirJaiis  influence  of  a  £ivottrite^? 
Th|tt  fitvourite  must  be  taken  to  his  bosom,  and 
made  the  .x)lily  partner  of  his  power  t«  3ut  it 
is  in.thenatural course  of  things  that  a  despotic 
-power^  which,  of  itself  violates  every  prindple 
of  a  firee  constitution,  should  be  acquired  by 
means,  which  equally  vidate  every  principle  itf 
honour  and  morality.  The  office  of  a  grand 
Vizir  is  inconsistent  with  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  can  never  subsist  long  but  by  its  destrno- 
tion.  The  same  measures,  by  which  an  abans- 
doned  profligate  is  advanced  to  power,  must  be 

unsolicited,  and  I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  have  received  them 
from  the  best  of  Sovereigns. 

"  I  win  now  only  add,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  explained  these 
matters  only  for  the  honour  of  truth,  not  in  any  view  to  court 
t^urn-of  confidence  frpm  any  man,  who  with  a  cAduKty  as 
Jweak.as  it  is  ii^iiofis*.  has  thou^^t  fit  hastily  to  withdraw  hi^ 
good  opinion,  firom  one  who  has*,  served  his  country  with  fide^ 
lity  and  success,  and  who  justly  reveres  the  upright  and  candid 
judgment  of  it ;  little  solicitous  about  the  censures  of  the  ca- 
pricious and  the  ungenerous »  accqAmy  sincerest  acknowledgi^ 
JoeotB  for  ^your  kisid  .friendsh^,  and  beheve  mQerer  with 
jBflt)if.andi|tee}»,.  ;,.  , 
.,  ''Oct  14, 1765.  "My  dear  Sir, 

•*  y  our  fiiithful  fiiendi 

"  W.  Pitt**,    edit.    ^ 

♦  The  Duke  of  Bedford,    idit.  * 

+  LordtBute.  -jwit/   -      >- 
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obsnervedto  xnaintain  him  in  it.  The  principal 
nobitily^  ¥^ho  might  disdain  to  submit  to  the 
upstart  insolence  of  a  dictator,  mustbe.rempved 
from  evev^  post  of  honour  and  authority;  all 
puMic  employments  must  be  filled  vniix  a' des- 
picable set  of  creatures,  who  having  neither 
experience  nor  capacity,  nor  any  weight  or  re- 
elect in  their  own  persons,  will  necessarily  derive 
aU  their  little  busy  importance  from  him.  As 
the  absolute  destruction  of  the  constitution  of 
his  country  would  be  his  great  object,  to  be 
consistent  with  that  design  he  must  e:KfiTt  him- 
self to  weaken  and  impoverish  every  rank  and 
order  of  the  community,  which  by  the  nature 
of  their  property,  and  the  degree  of  their  wealth, 
might  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  support 
of  the  established  government,  as  well  as  power 
to  oppose  any  treacherous  attempts  against  it. 
The  landed  estate  must  be  oppressed  $  the  rights 
of  the  merchant  must  be  arbitrarily  invaded,  and 
h|s  property  forced  from  him  by  main  force, 
without  even  the  fpnn  of  a  legal  proceeding.  It 
will  assist  him  much,  if  be  can  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  the  poor  by  continuing  the  most 
burthensome  taxes  upon  the  main  articles  of 
their  subsistence.  He  niust  also  take  advantage 
of  any  ^vourabl^  conjuncture  to  try  how  fer 
the  nation  will  beartp  seethe  established  laws 
suspended  by  proclamation,  and  upon  such  occa^ 
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sions  ""he  must  not  be  without  an  apostata  hmjm^ 
weak  enou^  to  sacrifice  his  own  character^  and 
base  enough  to  betray  the  laws  of  his  cooHtry*. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  pemidouB  prac- 
tices by  which  a  traitor  may  be  known,  by  which 
a  free  people  may  be  enslaved.    But  the  master- 
piece  of  his  treachery,  and  the  surest  of  an- 
swering all  his  purposes  would  be,  if  possible, 
to  foment  such  discord  between  the  mother- 
country  and  her  colonies,  as  may  leave  them 
both  an  easier  prey  to  his  own  dark  machinations. 
With  this  patriotic  view  he  will  be  ready  to  de- 
clare himself  the  patron  of  sedition,  and  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  for  rebellion.     His  doctrines  will 
correspond  with  the  proceedings  of  the  people 
he  protects,  and  if  by  his  assistance  they  can 
obtain  a  victory  over  the  supreme  legislature  of 
the  empire,  he  will  consider  that  victory  as  an 
important  step  towards  the  advancement  of  his 
main  design  t. 

Such,  Sir,  in  any  free  state,  would  probably 
be  the  conduct  and  character  of  a  man  unne- 
cessarily trusted  with  exorbitant  power.     He 

*  This  subject  is  fully  ezpbdned  in  many  parts  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  and  in  the  notes  now  sulijoined  to  them.  The  cha- 
racter alluded  to  is  Earl  Camden,  at  that  time  Lord  Chancdlor^ 

EDIT* 

t  Lord  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt,  opposed  Mr.  George  Gren<> 
viUe's  Stamp  Act,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  legislate  for  America,    edit* 
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mmt  either  sacceesd  ill  eitablifihiii^  a  tynrmy  or 
fKriahw .  I cBVop^wiihpnt  hwror ^s1J|{>pase it possi* 
ble  that.this  our  native  cewtry  slioukl  ever  \m 
at  the  inercy  of  ^  l>hick  a  villain^  But  if  the 
base,  should  happ^rc  beffe«fter,  I  hope  the  British 
people  will  not  hi^.do  abandoned  by  Providence, 
as  not  to  open  their  eyes  time  enough  to  save 
themselves  irom  destruction  j  and  though  we 
have  no  Tarpeian  rode  for  the  immediate  punish- 
ment of  treason,  yet  we  have  impeachments,  and 
a  gibbet  is  not  too  honourable  a  situation  for  the 
carcase  of  a  traitoi;.    .  ,  - 

POPLICOIA. 
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TO   THE  PRINTER   OF. THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  28  Jl%,  1767. 

Your  correspondent  C.  D,  •  professdi 
to  undeceive  the  public  with  respect  ^ /some 

'  -r  -; 
*  Poplicola,  Uie  writer  of  this  reply,  by  some  meam  or 
other  mistook  the  real  signature,  which  instead  of  being-  C.  D. 
was  \V.  D.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Clifton,  and  is  obviously 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  W.  Draper ;  aflR>rding  a  singular  proof  that 
the  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  Ji^nius  were  political  opponents 
under  signatures  mutually  unknown,  and  so  far  back  as  Mtj 
1767.  The  subject  of  Sir  William's  observations  was  a  defence 
of  Lord  Chatham  against  some  strong  observations  nade  i%kmi 
his  character  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  a  letter  addnssed  to  tbe  Duke 
of  Graftonj  relative  to  the  ilkgtl  proceedings  of  tbe..£ari.of 

7  Hali&z. 
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xeflectioBs  thrown  out  upon  the  Eiirl  ot  Chatbani 
in  Mr.  Wilkes's  letter  to  the  Dujk«  of  Graftott 
Without  uqd^takiiig  the  cldf^Ce  of  that^gcaHlei- 
maa's  copiduct  or  chamct^,  permit  )me  to  ob- 
serve that  he  wai^;  \Sm  instramtot,  and  a  useful 
cme  to  the  party,  therefore  should  not  have  been 

Halifax.  Hie  letter  is  dated  Paiis,  Dec.  J2,  1763,  and  tba 
part  chiefly  adverted  to  is  the  following  :^- 

"  I  believe  that  the  flinty  heart  of  Lord  Chatham  has  known 
the   sweets  of  private   friendship,    and  the  fine   feelings  of 
humanity,  as  tittle  as  even  Lord  Mansfield.    Hiey  are  both 
formed  to  be  admired  not  beloved.    A  proud,  insolent,  ovelm- 
bearing,  ambitious  man  is  always  full  of  the  idea^  of  his  owa 
importance,  and  vainly   imagines   himself  superbr  to  the 
equality  necessary  among  real  friends,  in  aU  the  moments  of 
true  enjoyment    Friendship  is  too  pure  a  pleasure  for  a  mind 
cankered  with  ambition,  or  the  lust  of  power  and  grandeuit 
Lord  Chatham  declared  in  parliament  the  strongest  attachment 
to  Lord  Temple,  one  of  the  greatest  characters  our  country 
could  ever  boast,  and  said  he  mould  live  and  die  with  his  nobk 
brotlter.    He  has  received  obligations  of  tlie  first  magnitude 
ficom  that  noble  brother,  yet  what  trace  of  gratitude  or  of 
friendship  was  ever  found  in  any  part  of  his  ccmduc^  ?  and  has 
he  not  now  declared  the  most  open  variance,  and  even  hostility  i 
I  have  had  as  warm  and  express  declarations  of  regard  as  cuuld 
be  made  by  this  marble-hearted  friend,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  no 
doubt  his.  views  in  even  feeding  me  with  flattery  from  time  to 
time ;  on  occasions  too  where  candour  and  indulgence  were 
aE  I  could  claim.    He  may  remember  the  compliments  be 
paid  me  on  two  certain  poems  in  the  year  1754.    If  I  wore  tp 
take  the  declarationa  made  by  himself  and  the  late  ^r.  Tdita 
a  ia  Utter,  they  ^ere  «|fM«  charmed  ivith  those  verses  afler  the 
ninety-ninth  reading,  than  afbr  the  first;  so  that  from  this 

circumstance. 
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sacrificed  by  it.  He  served  them  perhaps  leith 
too  much  zeal;  but  such  is  the  revmrd,  v^iidi 
the  tools  <^  fitction  usually  receive,  and  in  some 
measure  deserve,  when  they  are  imprudeM 
enough  to  hazard  every  thiHg  in  support  of  other 
men's  amlntion. 

dMnmittaiice,  as  wdl  as  a  4b«r  ortis  tpeeebes  in  paiUnnait,  it 
aeeim  to  be  likewiie  true  of  the  first  orator,  or  rather  die  fiiit 
comedian,    ot*  our  age,    non  displicuwt    OH  Jocos,  sed  rum 

**  I  #ill  now  sobmit  to  your  Grace^  if  there  was  not  aome- 
tfcing  peculiafly  base  and  perfidious  in  Mr.  Pitt's  calling  me  a 
hkujpkemer  qfmy  God  for  those  very  verses,  at  a  time  whai  I 
was  absent,  and  daogeroudy  ill  from  an  affiiir  of  honour.  The 
charge  too  he  knew  was  false,  for  the  whole  ridicule  of  those 
two  pieces  was  confined  to  certain  mysteries,  which  formerly 
the  w^laced  and  unpetmoned  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  think  himaeEf 
oUiged  even  to  aflect  to  believe.  He  added  another  chaige 
equally  uiijust,  that  I  was  the  HbeUtr  qf  my  King,  though  he  was 
aensible  that  I  never  wrote  a  single  line  disrespectful  to  the 
sacred  person  of  my  Sovereign,  but  had  only  attacked  the 
despotism  of  his  ministers,  with  the  spirit  ^becoming  a  good 
Bulgect,  and  zealous  friend  of  his  country.  Tlie  reason  of  this 
perfidy  was  plain.  He  was  then  beginning  to  pay  homdge  to 
the  ScottM  idol,  and  I  was  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  he 
could  ofifer  at  the  shrine  of  Butb.  History  scarcely  gives  ao 
remarkable  a  change.  •  He  Was  a  few  years  ago  the  mad,  sedi* 
tious  tribune  <^  the  people,  insulting  his  Soverrign,  even  in  hia 
capital  city,  now  he  is  the  abject,  crouching  deputy  of  the 
proud  Scot,  who  he  declared  in  parliament  wanted  xoisdom, 
and  held  principles  incompat^k  mth  freedom  ;  a  most  ridicu- 
lous diaracter  surely  for  a  statesman,  and  the  subject  of  a 
free  kingdom,  but  (be  proper  compositien  for  a  fawunu. 

Was 
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*  I  cannot  adnnt,  that  because  Mr.  Pitt  was 
req[iected  and  honoured  afew  years  ago,  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  therefore  deservetto  be  so  now;  or 
that  a  description,  which  might  have  suited  him: 
at.  one  part  of  his  life,  must  of.  necessity  be  fbe 
only  one  appH<Jable  tp  him  at  aaothw.    It  ia 

Was  it  poanUe  for  me  after  tbk  to  write  t  fupf^Iiant  letter  to. 
hati  Chathani  ?  I  am  the  first  to  pronoiwice  myadf  moat 
uoMTorthy  of  a  pardoi^  if  I  oould  hsLVe  obtttned  it  dn  fhoae 
terma.  ' 

.  ''Although  I  declare^  my  Loard^  that  the  coom^ous  pride  of 
virtue  ra^kea  me  look  dowp  with  contempt  on  a,  man,  who 
could  be  guilty,  of  this  baseaess,  who  could  in  the  lobby  de^. 
clare  that  I  must  besiqpported,  and  in  the  IkAiseion  the  same 
day  desert  and  revile  nle,  yet  I  will  ou  every  occasion  do  jus- 
tvee  to  the  minister*    He  has  jserved  the  publio  in  all  .those 
ffmU,  where  the  good  of  the  nation  coincided  with  \Ab  own 
private  views ;  and  in  no  other.    I  venerate  the  memory  of  the . 
secretary,  and  I  think  it  an  honoMr  to  .myself  that  I  steadily 
siq^rted  in  parliament  an  administration,  the  most  successful  * 
we  everhad,  and  which  carried  the  glory  of  the  nation  to  the 
hii^t  pitdi  in  every  part  of  the  world.    He  found  hiSjCoun- 
try  ahnpst  in  despair.    He  raised  the  noble  ^irit  of  England, , 
and  'strai^  every  nerve  against  our  enemies.    His  plans,  : 
when  in  power,  were  always  great,  though  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  declarations^  of  his  whole  life,  when  out  of  power,    The;^ 
invin^i^e  bravery  of:  the  British  troops  gave  success  even  to., 
the  most  rash,  the. most  extravagant,  the  most  desperate  of  his 
prefects.    He  saw  early  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spain,  and  if. 
the  written  advice  had  been  followed,  a  very  few  weeks  had 
then  probably  closed  the  last  general  war  ;  although  the  merit, 
of  that  advice  was  more  the  merit  of  bis  nobk  brother^:  than  bis  . 
Qyftk.  .  After  the  omnipotence  of  Lord  Bute  in  1761  had  fo]^ 

Mr.  Pitt 
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Iwrely.possible,  that  a  ve^lionfeist  bonimoner  may 
IkKTome  a  veiy  corrnpt  and  wotlliless  peer ;  and 
iam  inclined  to  saspectdiat  Mr*  C.  D.  m\l  find 
fant  few  people  credttlouk  enough  to^  believe  that 
ddier  Mr.  Rtt  or  Mr.  Pultney,  when  th^  ac- 
cepted of  a  title,  did  not,  by  that  action,  be* 

M^.PiUtbretvefroim  bis  MajeHtjr^s  coanciU,  and  the  cause 
iraadeekred  by  Imiiaelf  lo  be  our  conduct  r^ative  to  Spain,  I 
had  the  happiness  of  setting  that  af&ir  in  bo  clear  and.  advan- 
tageous a  light,  that  he  expressed  the  most  entire  satisfacCioo, 
aiid  particular  obligations  to  my  friendship,  t  do  not  however 
make  this  a  claim  of  merit  to  Mr.  Pitt  It  was  my  duty,  from 
the  pecufiar  advantages  of  information  f  then  had.^.' 

In  answer  to  these  strictures  Sir  William  Draper  ia  the  bet- 
ter subsoribed  W.  D.  and  Which  i^  too  long  to  he  copied  ver- 
batim, quotes  several  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  previous  declarations  in 
&vour  of  Lord  Chatham,  while  Mr.  Pitt,  and  concludes  as 
follows  :r— 

'^  The  letter  asserts  also  that  liord  Chatham  is  now- the  ab-' 
ject,  crouching  deputy  of  Lord  Bute,  who  he  declared  in  par- 
liament wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles  incompatible  with 
freedom.  The  world  knows  nothing  of  tiliis  i^bject,  croadi- 
ing  deputed  mihtster,but  from  Mr.  Wilkes^s  single  affinnation; 
but  we  aH  know  that  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  call  Lord 
Chatham  again  to  the  ministry :  if  Lord  Bute  supports  him 
in  it,  he  gives  the  noblest  proof  of  generosity  and  greatness  of 
sdul,  and  has  revenged  himself  in  the  fmest  manner  upon  Lord 
Chatham  for  those  expressions,  and  afibrds  the  strongest  proof 
that  he  does  not  want  wisdom,  or  hold  principles  incompati- 
We  with  freedom.  What  greater  proof  of  wisdom  can  he  give, 
than  in  supporting  that  person  who  is  the  most  capable  of  doing 
good  to  his  country,  and  has  upon  all  occasions  approved  him- 
self the  most  zealous  protector  of  its  liberties  ?  But  Ib^  par- 
don; 
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tcqr  their  Maids,  dteir^  don^try,  aad,  in\^BV^ 
houoiuable  sense,  themselves.  Mx*  C.  D;.imL 
^y  misrepresents'  the  cause  o£.that  eetisure^ 
which  was.  .veiy  justly  .  thrown  upon.'  LoqL 
CSiatham,  when  the  :  exportation  of.  com  wis 
prohibited  by  vprpdamation«...  The  measure  iU. 
saelf  was  necessary,  and:  the  nuaoe  necessaiy  from 
Ihe  scandalous  delay  of  the  ministry  in  palHng 
the  parliament  together;  hut  to  msxntain  :tfaat. 
the  proelaniBtion  was  Iqgal,  .and  that  there. 
vfsa  a  suspending  power  lodged  in  the  Crown,: 
^tasisuch  an  outrage  to^. the  common  sense  .o£ 
omnkind,  and  such  .2:.jdaring.  attack  qpon-^tbe^ 
constitution,   as  a  free  people  ought  never  to 

don';  upon  a  late  occasion,  indeed.  Lord  Chatham  shewed  him- 
self to  be  ho  friend  to  liberty ;  he  was  so  very  tyrannical,  as  well . 
a&  Lord  Camden,  that  he  denied  some  traders  the  right,  liberty, 
and  privilege  of  starving  his  fdbw-citizens,  by  exporting  all  the 
coma  out  of  the  l;ingdom,  for  which  he  has  met  with  his  rewafd, 
and  been  as  much  abused  as. if  he  himself  had  been  guilty  of 
itorving  them.    Is  there  no  Tarpeian  rock  for  such  a  tyrant  ? 

'^  Mr.  Wilkes  has  now  done  with  Lord  Chatham,  leaving 
him  to  the  poor  consolation  of  a  place,  a  peerage,  and  a  pq^* 
sion ;  for  which,  he  says,  he  has  sold  the  confidence  of  a  great 
nation.  But  I  cannot  take  leave  of,  or  have  done  with  Mr. 
Wilkes,  without  making  a  few  observations  xipon  this  para- 
graph :  Mr.  Wilkes  is  a  great  jester ;  in  this  place  he  cannot  possi-  . 
bly  be  serious;  for  as  to  the  pension,  I  think  I  cannot  explain 
it  better  to  my  countrymen,  than  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  own  words, 
August  12,  1763. 

"  I  must,  in  compliance  with  a  fe^r  vulgar  writers^  call  the 
inadequate  reward  given  to  Mr.  Pit^  for  as  great  services  as 

ever 
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fyggive.  •  Themari,  who  maintsuned  those. doc* 
ttlBes,  ought  to  have  had  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or 
a  gibbet  for  his  reward.  .Another  gendeman, 
upon  that  occasion,  had  spirit  and .  patriotism 
OKNigfa  to  declare,  even  in  a  respectable  asa^ami- 
bly,  that  when  he  advised  the  prochunation,  he 
did  it  with  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  J[>eing 
ijl^al;  blithe  rested  his.  defence  upon  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  the  case,  and  submitted, 
himsielf  to  the  judgment  of  his  country.  .  This, 
noble  conduct  deserved  the  applause  and  grati-. 
tude.  of  the  nation,  while  that  of  the.  Earl. of 
Chatham,  and  his  miserable  understiuppers, 
deserved  nothing  but  detestation  and  contempt*. 

POPUCOLA. 
ever  were  performed  by  a  subject,  a  pension,  although  the  grant 
ui  not  during  pleasure,  and  therefore  cannot  create  any  undue, 
uhconstitutional  influence.  In  the  same  light  we  are  to  consider 
the  Dukes  of  Cumberland's  and  Msurlborough's,  IMnce  Fer- 
dinand's, and  Admiral  Hawke's,  Mr.  Onslow's,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
I  was  going  to  call  it  the  King's  gold  box ;  for  Mr.  Pitt  having 
before  received  the  most  obliging  marks  of- regard  from  the 
public,  the  testimony  of  his  Sovereign  only  remained  wanting." 
"  Now  as  Mr.  Wilkes  has  so  fully  set  forth  the  nature  of  this 
pension,  I  cannot  think  it  will  at  all  lessen  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  in  Lord  Chatham:  it  may  very  possibly  lessen  their 
confidence  in  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  has  contradicted  himself  so 
furiously,  and  perhaps  destroy  that  idea  of  ccmMstency  which 
the  gentleman  boasts  of  iu  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafixm; 
where  he  assures  his  Grace,  that  '  however  unfashional^le  such  a. 
declaration  may  be,  consistency .  shall  never  depart  from  his 
character/  The  reader  has  the  proofs  before  him,  and  will 
judge  of  it  accordingly.    W.  D."    edit. 
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LETTER  in. 


TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PI7RX.IC   ADVERTISER* 

24/«fif,  116% 
Accedirt  mairem  mifiiebri  impoientiA ;  urviendum  ftmi* 
mtf  dfufibwque  imsi^imr  nebuhmbus,  qw  fwnpublicmfk 
interim  prematUf  ^ptmut^que  disirabant. 

Tacitus  1^  Annalium. 

The  uHcertaiii  state  of  politics  in  this 
country  sets  all  the  specuUttons  of  the  press  «l 
defiance.  To  talk  of  modem  niinistars^  or  to 
examine  their  conduct,  would  be  to  reason  with* 
out  data  i  for  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  x^ 
simple  innocence  of  doing  nothing,  or  to  a  h^ 
py  mysteripusnesa  in  concealing  their  activity, 
we  know  as  little  of  the  services  they  have  per« 
£>rmed,  since  it  became  their  lot  to  appear  in 
th^  gfi«ette,  as  we  did  of  their  persons  «r 
characters  before.  They  seem  to  ham  com? 
together  by  a  sort  of  fi^rtuitous  concourse,  an4 
.have  hitherto  done  nothing  else  but  jumble  an4 
jostle  one  aoother,  without  beiqg  able  to  8et4^ 
iRto  any  one  regular  or  consistant  %ure»  I  am 
not  however  such  an  atheist  in  politics  fts  tp 
siqi^se  that  there  is  not  si^ewhere  ai»  onginai 
creatii%  cause,  which  drew  these  atoms  forth 
into  existence;  but  it  serais  the  utmost  skill 
VOL.  n,  H  H 
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and  cunning  of  that  secret  governing  hand 
could  go  no  farther.  To  create  or  foment  con- 
fusion, to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  a  King,  or  to 
destroy  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  requires  no 
talent,  but  a  natural  itch  for  doing  mischief. 
We  have  seen  it  performed  for  years  successively, 
with  a  wantonness  of  triumph,  by  a  man  who 
had  neither  abilities  nor  personal  interest,  nor 
even  common  personal  courage  *•  It  has  been 
possible  for  a  notorious  coward,  skulking  und^ 
a  petticoat,  to  make  a  great  nation  the  prey  of 
Iris  avarice  and  ambition.  But  I  trust  the  time 
is  not  very  distant  when  we  shall  see  him  drag- 
ged forth  from  his  retirement,  and  forced  to 
answer  severely  for  all  the  mischief  he  hath 
brought  upon  us. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider,  though  peihaps 
not  safe  to.  point  out,  by  what  arts  it  hath  been 
possible  for  him  to  maintain  himself  so  long  in 
power,  and  to  skreen  himsetf  from  national  jus- 
tice. Some  of  them  have  been  obviouis  enough ; 
the  rest  may  without  diflBculty  be  guessed  at. 
But  whatever  they  are,  it  is  not  above  a  twelve- 
month ago,  since  they  might  have  all  been 
defeated,  and  the  venomous  spider  itself  caught 
and  trampled  on  in  its  own  webs.  It  was  then 
his  good  fortune  to  corrupt  one  man,  from  whom 

*  The  Earl  of  Bute.     edit. 
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we  least  of  all  expected  so  base  an  apostacy  *• 
Who  indeed  could  have  suspected,  that  it  should 
ever  consist  with  the  spirit  or  understanding 
of  that  person  to  accept  of  a  share  of  power 
under  a  pernicious  court  minion,  whom  he 
himself  had  affected  to  detest  or  despise,  as 
much  as  he  knew  he  was  detested  and  despised 
by  the  whole  nation  ?  I  will  not  censure  him 
for  the  avarice  of  a  pension,  nor  the  melancholy 
ambition  of  a  title.  These  were  objects  which 
he  perhaps  looked  up  to,  though  the  rest  of  the 
world  thought  them  £ir  beneath  his  acceptance, 
^ut,  to  become  the  staUcii^-horse  of  a  stallion, 
to  shake  hands  with  a  Scotchman  at  the  hazai^d 
of  catching  all  his  in&my ;  to  fight  undei*  hi» 
auspices  against  the  constitution ;  and  to  receive 
the  word  firom  him,  prerogative  and  a  thistle; 
(by  iheonce  respected  name  of  Pi^)  it  is  even 
below '  contempt.  But  it  seems  that  this  un- 
happy cQuntry  had  loi^  enough  been  distracted 
by  their  divisions,  and  in  the  last  instance  was 
to  be  oppressed  by  their  union.  May  that 
union,  honourable  as  it  is,  sidbsist  for  ever  i  may 
they  continue  to  smell  at  one  thistle,  and  not 
be  separated  even  in  death ! 

ANTI-SEJANUS,  Jln. 

*  The  Earl  of  Chatham,    -edit. 
HH  i 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO   TH9   PRINTER   OF   THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

.    s  I  iu  Sf.  Jmi^s  Cojhe  Il0m,  3S  Aug.  n$.7* 

I  HATE  been  tome  time  in  the  cotm- 
tsyj  which  has  prevented  your  hearing  sooner 
from  me.  I  find  you  and  your  brother  printers 
have  got  greatly  into  a  sort  of  knack  of  stuffing 
your  papers  with  flummery  upon  two  certain  hro- 
Aars*,  who  are  labour-in-vain  endeavouring  to 
ibrce  themsehres  out  of  the  world's  contempt.  I 
have  great  good  will  to  you,  and  hope  you  are 
wdl  paid  for  this  sort  of  nonsense,  as  indeed  you 
eugbt  to  be,  for  it  certainly  disgraces  your  paper. 
It  is  in  vain  that  your  fiiends  assure  tiie  coffise- 
hottse,  that  these  things  are  wrote  by  the  brothers 
themselves ;  that  you  believe  no  more  of  them 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  does ;  and  that  you 
only  put  them  in  to  shew  your  extreme  impar- 
^ality,  which  sometimes  obliges  you  to  insert 
tibe  most  improbable  stories;  I  would  therefore 
advise  you  as  a  friend,  to  give  up  linn  noble  pair 
as  enfims  perdus. 

*  Lord  Townshend,  and  his  brother^  the  Honourable  Charles 
Townshend,  the  former  just  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  latter  at  this  time  chancellor  of  the  exdbequer. 

snrr. 
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I  am  not  a  stranger  to  this  pm^  nobilejrattwn. 
I  have  served  under  the  one,  ahd  have  been 
fortjr  times  promised  to  be  served  by  the  other. 
I  don^t  think  it  possible  to  characterise  either 
without  having  recourse  to  the  other  j  but  any 
body  who  knows  one  of  them,  may  easily  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  other :  Thus  now ;  suppose  you 
acquainted  with  l^e  chancellor,  take  away  his 
ingenuity,  and  a  something,  that  at  times  looks 
something  like  good-nature,  but  it  is  not,  and 
you  have  the  direct  and  actual  diaraoter  of  the 
peer ;  a  boaster  without  spirit,  and  a  pretender; 
to  wit  without  a  grain  of  sense  j  in  a  word,  a 
vainglorious  idler  without  one  single  good  qua« 
lity  of  head  or  heart.    I  hope  his  affivirs  witli 

Lord and  Mr. are  the  only  instances 

of  his  setting  out  with  unnecessary  insolence, 
and  ending  with  shameful  tameness.  But  is  such 
a  man  likely  to  please  the  brave  Irish,  whose 
hasty  tempers,  or  whose  blunders^  may  some* 
tunes  lead  them  into  a  quarrel ;  but  whose  swords 
always  carry  them  through  it.  Are  these  the 
pair,  who  are  to  give  stability  to  a  wavering  fa- 
vourite, and  permanency  to  a  locum  tenens  ad- 
ministration ?  Alas!  alas! 

Noti  tali  auxUio,  nee  drfensoribua  istis_ 
Temptts  egct  : 

And  is  it  by  such  a  prop  iSiat  Grafton  tfaittkft 
to  stand,  after  throwing  down  his  idol  Ktt,  at 
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^hose  £ilse  altar  he  had  before  sacrificed  his 
friends  ?  Is  it  for  such  a  man  that  0>nway  fore- 
goes the  conniections  of  his  youth,  and  the  friends 
of  his  best  and  ripest  judgment. — 0  tempore  f 

0  mores  ! 

A  FAITHFUL  MONITOBL 

LETTER  V* 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADYBRTTBER. 

SIB,  16  Sept.   1767, 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  t,  is  said  to  have  a  singular  turn  for 
portrait  painting,  which  he  willingly  employs  in 
the  service  of  his  friends.  He  performs  gratis, 
and  seldom  gives  them  the  ti*ouble  of  sitting  for 
their  pictures.  But  I  believe  the  talents  of  this 
ingenious  nobleman  never  had  so  &ir  an  occasion 
of  being  employed  to  advantage  as  at  present. 
It  happens  very  fortunately  for  him,  that  he  has 
now  a  set  of  friends,  who  seem  intended  by  na- 
ture for  the  subjects  of  such  a  pencil.  In  deli- 
neating their  features  to  the  public,  he  will  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  displaying  the  delicacy 

*  The  following;  answer  to  correspondemts  in  the  Public  Adr 
vertiser  of  Sept.  16,  identifies  Junius  to  haye  been  the  writer 
of  this  letter.  **  Onr  correspondent  C.  will  observe,  that  we 
haye  obeyed  his  directions  in  every  particular,  and  we  shall  al- 
wnys  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  whatever  .com$s  from  |b  i 
lerly  a  pen.'^    edit.  f  Lord  Townsheod.    Eorr. 
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of  his  handy  and  upon  ^ich  he  chi^y  piques 
himaelfy  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  But  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  his  present  cares,  I 
would  &in  endeavour  to  save  him  the  kbour  of 
the  design,  in  hopes  tliat  he  will  bestow  a  few 
mbments  more  upon  the  execution.  Yet  I  will 
not  presume  to  claim  the  merit  of  invention. 
The  blindness  of  chance  has  done  more  for  the 
painter,  than  the  warmest  &ncy  could  have  inja* 
gined,  and  has  brought  together  such  a  groupe 
of  figures,  as  I  believe  never  appeared  in  real 
life  or  upon  canvas  before. 

Your  principal  character,  my  Lord,  is  a  young 
duke*  mounted  upon  a  lofty  phaeton ;  his  hea'^d 
grows  giddy:  his  horses  carry  him  violently  down 
a  precipice,  and  a  bloody  carcase,  the  fatal  eiA- 
bkm  of  Britannia,  lies  mangled  under  his  wheels. 
By  the  side  of  this  furious  charioteer  sits  Caution 
without  foresightt,  a  motley  thing,  half  military, 
scarce  civil.  He  too  would  guide,  but,  let  who 
will  drive,  is  determined  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
carriage.  If  it  be  possible,  my  Lord,  give  him 
to  us  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  eating  the  end 
of  a  period,  which  may  begin  with,  /  did  nat 
say  /  moiddpkdge  MYself—The  rpst  he  eats. 

Your  next  figure  must  bear  the  port  and 

•  The  Duke  of  Grafton,    edit. 

t  Mr.  Conway^  secretary  of  state  for  the  north^ro  depart- 
ment    EDIT. 
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habit  of  a^  judge.  Tbe  Isws  of  finglud  uAdv 
fais  feet)  and  before  his  diatottedTuioii  a  daggei^ 
whi^h  he  calb  the  law  of  nature,  and  which 
mardhak  him  the  way  to  the  mwrder  of  the  co» 
stitutioti*. 

In  such  good  company,  the  reifieetBlde 
president  of  dbe  council,  cannbt  possibiy.  be 
omittedt.  A  reasonable  number  of  decrees  must 
be  piled  up  behind  him,  with  the  word  kkvesseb 
in  capital  letters  upon  each  of  <iiem ;  and  oat  of 
his  decent  lips  a  complimait  a  U  TUiurSy  EMI 
and  d n  blast  you  fltt     •     •     •     •     * 

Hvere  is  still  a  yomog  man,  my  Lord,  who  I 
think  will  make  a  capital  figure  in  the  piece.  Hb 
features  are  too  happily  maifced  to  be  mistakes. 
A  single  line  of  his  fitce  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
us  the  heir  apparast  of  Loyola  and  all  Hie  Gol- 

*  LoidCsmden.  A  ficaroity  of  grain  hmo%  tieeii  esqpeii- 
enced  during  the  recess,  goTenunent  had  taken  upon  itself  to 
sU^  the  exportation  of  com,  in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  tbat  granted  a  bounty  for  exporting  it.  Tlie  legality  of 
this  measure  of  a  proclamaticn  having  been  questkmed,  Loid 
Gunden  maintained  that  gi  a  case  of  necGsrily*  fte  anown  waa 
possessed  <if  a  \SBgA  power  lo  suspend  the  operation  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature.  See  this  subject  farther  touched  upon  in 
Junius,  Vol.  II.  Letter  lix.     edit. 

f  LordNorthington,  ibrmerly  lord  chancellor,  trhose  de- 
crees haye  been  allowed  less  weight  than  those  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  dignified  characters  who  bate  since  held  *this 
important  office,    zdit. 
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Iq^Oi.  A  Unk  mtire  (^  the  devils  ngr  Latd^  if  yam 
pkeae^abouHht^yeirwM;  Umfs enough;  aper^ 
Jeet  Mabgrida  I  protest*/^  So  much  for  hit 
pcanmi^  and  is  for  his  iiiind5  a  blinking  fafiA  dog 
filaced  near  him^  will  form  a  very  natural  tjpe 
of  aU  his  good  qualities* 

Hiese  are  the  figures,  which  are  to  come  for* 
waid  to  Ike  front  of  the  pieces  Your  friendship 
ftr  the  Earl  ctf*  Bute  will  naturalfy  secure  a  comer 
m  the  retirement  for  him  and  his  curtain.  I^o- 
vided  yoQ  discover  him  ^    •     •     •     ^t 

If  there  are  still  any  vacancies  in  the  canvad, 
"you  will  easily  £11  thmd  up  with  fixtures  or  dtiU 
life.  You  may  shew  lis  half  a  paymastert  for 
instance,  with  a  pi^er  stuck  upon  the  gkibe  of 
his  eye,  and  a  label  <mt  of  his  month,  Nij  Sitj 
I  am  qffoAersidej  Sir.  How  I  lament  that 
sounds  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  eye ! 

You  may  give  us  a  Commander  in  Chibf  5, 
and  a  Secretary  at  WarH  seeming  to  pull  at  two 
ends  of  a  rope  ^  while  a  slip  knot  in  the  middle 

*  l/yrd  Shelburne,  father  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dowti,  at  tlsit  time  secretary  of  state  for  the  sotithem  depart- 
ment   sorr. 

f  A  lady«  who  was  thought  to  have  considerable  influence, 
is  here  alluded  to.    edit. 

X  Sir  G.  Cooke  and  T.  Totmshend,  Esq;  afterwards  Lord 
iSfAtiej,  were  joint  paymasters,  the  latter  of  Whoih  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to.     edit* 

I  The  Marquis  of  Granby.  edlt.    ||  Lord  Banington.  edit. 
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may  really  strangle  three-fourths  of  the  army  ; 
or  a  lunatic  brandishing  a  crutch*,  or  bawling 
through  a  grate,  or  writing  with  desperate  char- 
coal a  letter  to  North  America ;  or  a  Scotch  se- 
cretary teaching  the  Irish  people  the  true  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  English  language.  That  bar- 
barous  people  are  biit  little  accustomed  to  figures 
iof  oratory,  so  that  you  may  represent  him  in 
any  attitude  you  think  proper,  from  thdt  .of 
Sir  Gilbert  EUiott  down  to  Governor  Johnstone. 
These,  however,  are  but  the  slighter  ornameats 
of  composition,  and  so  I  leave  them  to  the 
choice  of  your  own  luxuiipus  &ncy.  .  ^ 

The  back  ground  may  be  shadowed  with 
the  natural  obscurity  of  Scotch  clerks  and  Scotdi 
i^cretaries,  who  may  be  itched  out  to  the  life» 
with  one  hand  grasping  a  pen,  the  other  rivetted 
in  their  respective  •  •  *  *  •  *  .  *.  Your 
southern  writers  are  apt  to  rub  their  foreheads 
in  the  agony  of  composition ;  but  with  Scotch- 
men, the  seat  of  inspiration  lies  in  a  lower  place, 
which,  while  the  furor  is  upon  them,  they  lace- 
rate without  mercy.  By  this  delectable  fiiction, 
their  imaginations  become  as  prurient  as  their 
•••*••,  and  the  latter  are  relieved 
from  one  sort  of  matter,  while  their  brains  are 
supplied  with  another.  Every  thing  they  write 
in  shQrt  is  polished  adunguem. 

*  Lord  Chatham,  edit,  f  At  that  tirae  Irish  secretary,   edit. 
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:  'Bat  ainidst  all  the  licence  of  your  wit,  my 
Lord,  I  must  entreat  you  to  remember  that  there 
18  one  character  too  high  and  too  sacred  even 
for  the  pencil  of  a  peer,  though  your  Lordsliip 
has  formerly  done  business  for  the  femily.  Be- 
tides, the  attempt  would  be  unnecessary.  The 
true  character  of  that  great  person  is  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  nation ;  and  as  to  a 
false  one,  they  need  only  take  a  survey  of  the 
person  and  manners  of  their  chief  governor,  if, 
in  the  midst  of  their  distresses  they  can  laugh 
at  the  perfect  caricatura  of  a  king. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Yours, 
^__^__^  CORREGGIO. 

LETTER  VI. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  1^  Octoher,   1767. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  a 
very  curious  altercation  carried  on  through  your 
paper  between  Phih  Verttatis  and  No  Ghost 
This  altercation  has  hitherto  been  carried  on 
like  other  political  disputes,  by  affirmatives  and 
negatives,  assertions  and  contradictions,  good 
hits  and  smart  repartees.  TTiis  is  the  kind  of 
combat  usually  fought  on,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  adapted  to  the  field  of,  a  public  paper^   But 
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I  perceive,  not  without  aiixiity,  that  smother 
species  of  battle  is  likely  to  take  place  bMWeen 
the  two  champions  whOrii  I  have  mentioned^. 
In  this  I  am  toK)  much  concerned  to  reikiaiii 
neuter.  I  havd  courage  enough  to  draw  my 
pen  upon  any  man^  but  I  should  be  v6ry  un^ 

*  Vide  Philo  VeriiUtU  his  letter  in  this  papa*,  of  the  fixA 
instant  The  following  extract  from  it^  will  enable  the  reader 
the  better  to  understand  the  a&usions  in  the  present  letter. 
^  "  That  his  Excellency  the  present  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire« 
land  commanded  at  Quebec,  is  indisputable.  Captain  Schonn-* 
berg,  as  gallant  an  oi&cer  as  any  in  the  navy,  and  who  witk 
the  brave  captain  Dean,  burnt  imd  destroyed  the  French  fleet, 
had  the  honour  to  convey  him  up  the  Gulph  of  St  LBurenoe, 
where  his  Excellency  multiplied  his  military  glory ;  and  her« 
I  cannot  omit  an  anecdote  rdating  to  his  Lordship,  which 
occurred  at  Dettingen  in  Germany.  In  the  very  heat  of  the 
carnage  of  that  day«  and  amidst  the  hofrors  of  almost  unirersal 
desolation,  a  soldier,  fighting  near  his  Lordship's  side,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  bdl;  part  of  his  brains  flew  out,  and  some 
on  his  Lordship's  dothes  and  in  his  &ce.    The  brave  General 

G being  near  him,  said,   '  My  Lord,  this  is  terrible 

ivork  to  day  :*  '  So  it  is,'  replied  his  Lordship,  wiping  himsdf 
wiA  great  caliliness;  ^but  one  wouU  imagine.  General,  thia 
man  had  too  much  brains  to  be  here/  at  the  same  time  tears 
of  manly  pity  filled  his  compassionate  eyes. 

"  Now  if  humanity,  intrepidity,  and  (what  the  French 
justly  disiitigutsh  by  the  name  of)  sangfroid,  be  tlif  diafaiiter- 
btics  of  a  Taliant  soldier,  my  favouflte  Lord,  {ai)d  such  I  ftA 
pxofid  tor  own  him)  can,  as  the  lawyers  say,  make  out,  evedi 
from  this  single  story,  a  good  title,  and  does  deserve  (as  I  have 
before  averred)  to  have  his  name  inscribed  in  adamantine 
letters  on  a  column  of  eternal  fame ;  and  if  Mr.  No  GlSost 
7  disputes 
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villtng  to  dnw  my  ^word;  the  pqi«gunof  vnt 
I  am  stand,  but  a  pdf  tol  i^  what  I  dare  not  &ce« 
Somehow  or  other,  I  have  taken  it  into  my 
b^ad,  that  the  dull  and  heavy  argument  of  a 
pjistol  ball  is  more  convincing  than  the  most 
elaborate  reasoBijqg,  or  the  keenest  wit  which 
^an  be  delivered  by  a  pen.  Alas,  Sir,  what 
then  shall  I  do?  Shall  I  remain  siltet,  whilst 
Ko  Ghost  affirms  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Iri^nd  is  a  coward,  and  PhUo  VeriicUis  (e  am^ 
tta)  declares  him  a  bmve  and  undaunted  soldier? 
i»— It  is  of  little  importance  which  side  I  am 
inclined  to  £rom  judgment  If  I  declare  in 
fiivour  q£  Phih  VeritatiSj  I  incur  the  danger  of 
a  pen  which  he  himself  seems  to  think  very 
sharp;  indeed  so  sharp,  as  to  beg  of  his  oppo« 
nent  to  lay  it  aside,  and  take  up  a  pistol ;  oa 
the  other  hand,  if  I  join  with  No  Ghosts  I  have 
a  psrtol  at  my  head,  iirtiich  may  make  a  ghost 
of  me.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  will  not  take 
either  part,  but  offer  myself  as  a  friend  to  both, 
to  measure  the  ground,  give  the  word,  and 

disputes  it»  I  (in  the  ancient  style  of  the  Hendds)  defy  him; 
I  accept  his  gauntlet  and  stand  forth  his  Lordship's  avowed 
dnnipion;  though  a  bad  one^  ready  to  fi^t  in  his  defence, 
Mthc?  with  pistol  or  pen,  and  dcaire  No  Gbott  to  aoeept  of  m 
Kdwbnd  for  his  OUv^  in  »  scrap  of  Latin  on  my  «ido. 

''  Partitriuut  monfcs;  natcctur  ridiculus  mus.  3ye  bye  Mr* 
No  Ghostr 

Octobers.  PHILO  VERITATIS."    edit. 
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carry  off  the  body  of  whicheTer  diall  &Xi  in  tbe 
fidUl  of  honour.  In  this  character  I  shall  beg 
(previous  to  their  engagement)  to  state  a  few 
points  not  yet  decided  between  them,  and  which 
th^  have  not  yet  carried  far  enough  in  dis^ 
cuission,  to  require  the  decision  of  powder  and 
iwll.  Give  me  leave  first  (though  1  declare  no 
prepossession  in  his  fitvoiir)  to  compliment  PfUh 
VeritatU  the  admcate  for  his  Lordship's  amrage^ 
on  his  own  bravery,  who  under  a  fictitious  name, 
challenges  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  to  ringle 
and  mortal  combat,  a  nameless  opponent*  I 
should  9pead  some  time,  and  take  some  pains,  to 
turn  this  compliment  and  make  it  worthy  of  Mm, 
but  that  I  dare  say  he  is  sufficiently  applauded 
akeady,  by  those  to  whom  he  has  reve^iled  Inm-^ 
•alf,  for  such  an  unexampled  piece  of  heroisnu  ' 
.\  Now,  to. my  purpose:  Philo  T^yvfti/rs asserts, 
that  his  haro,  Lord  Townshend,  gave  proofe.  of 
hi^  brmery  at  Minden  and  Quebec.  No  Qhost 
dteies  the  fi^rt,  upon  the  presumed  impossilMfity 
of  his  transporting  himsdf  from  one  of  these 
places  to  the  other  in  the  space  of  ten  days, 
unless  .he  could  J^,  and  that  very  fast  too. 
^ovfjbfing  being  a  quality  which  Philo  VetitatU 
does  not  chuse  to  ascribe  (whatever  beUef  it 
might  gain  with  the  public)  to  his  hero,  answers 
this  in  somewhat  of  a  new  way:  "  This  objec- 
tion,'' says  he,  *^  has  no  weight,  and  is  made 
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mdy. to  introduce  a  scrap  of  Latin  and  a  witti- 
dtm."  Thisjnay  be  a  verjr  good  answer  at  cross 
pwposes;  but  is,  I  confess,  a  very  whimsical 
one  in  the  present  case.  Surely,  Sir,  this  matter 
is  not  yet  come  so  close  to  a  point,  as  to  require 
the  arbitration  of  a  pistoL  Let  PhUo  VentaS$ 
again  (for  he  has  once  already  done  it)  affirm, 
that  the  hero  was  present  at  both  actions;  Nik 
G^jtf  denies  it;  PhUo  gives  the  lie;  No  Ghost 
knocks  him  down,  and  lli^i  the  pistol  enten 
as  naturally  as  possible,  and  without  the  smallest 
breach,  of  the  rule  which  Horace  has  laid  down 
on  ^is  occasicm:  Nee  Deus  intersity  nisi  dignm 
vindice  nodus. 

No  Ghost  having  denied  that  his  Lordshipi 
was  actually  present  at  both  places,  Phih  seems 
to  iear  lest  we  should  doubt  that  he  was  at 
neither;  Minden  he  gives  up;  but  being  re« 
solved  to  prove  that  he  was  at  Quebec,  he  informt 
us  that  the  brave  captain  Schomberg  bad  tibie 
honour  of  conveying  him  np  the  Gulph  of  St« 
Lawrence,  whwe  his  Lordship  multiplied  hia 
glory.  These  are  the  words.  It  is  not 'my  busi^ 
ness  to  make  remarks;  but  Phih  will  tell  us 
where  this  multiplication  table  may  be  found; 
and  I  would  recommend  his  Lordship  to  study  il 
most  attentively;  he  need  go  no  &rther  in  this 
kind  of  arithmetic;  the  nea:t  ruk  will  be  quite 
unnecessary,  as  I  presume,  no  one  will  desire 
6 
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to  ifimfe  nkh  hia  IiorMdp.  Nov,  if  I  guest 
laght)  ^  ^oGMi^iriU  not  deny  thiat  the  bwm 
Sehombarg  ^omrey^  him  up  tho  gulph,  lod 
therefore  this  do^  ii€»t  call  very  loudly  for  the 
pntol.  Evefy  one  will  acknowledge  thst  Lord 
Xownrfiend  was  at  Qudbec^  &r  every  one  xe« 
meaiberB  his  letter  from  thence ;  and  perhaps 
PlUh  cm  teU  who  the  secretary  was. 

TV)  this  multtpUotttiozi  of  glory^  PUh  makes 
an  oMtum  of  an  anecdote,  which,  as  he  says, 
Qeewred  to  his  Lordship  in  Germany}  indeed, 
Mcmred;  an  anecdote  occurred;  a  curBOoa 
eceurrence  it  was.  Effst  let  us  see  the  inference 
which  Philo  draws  from,  and  then  we  shaft  re* 
late  the  ocewrrence  itself.  It  is,  that  the  humanity 
of  Us  jfinxmrits  Lord  (for  such  he  is  proud  to 
own  him)  is  establisbed  by  it.  The  occurrence 
is,  l^t  a  soklier  beii^  killed  near,  his  brains 
were  seattered  upon  his  Lordship's  clothes.  A 
standeivby  remarks,  *^  that  this  is  terrible  woik.^* 
^<  True,''  says  his  Lordship,  ^  but  one  would 
have  &ought  this  &Uow  had  too  much  brains  to 
be  hare.''«*«-^^ILeader,  remark  this,  and  if  you 
doubt  of  his  Lordship's  humanity,  you  are 
infidel  enough  to  doubt  of  his  courage.  Wdl, 
he  burst  into  tears :  and  who  could  chuse  but 
weep  at  a  sentiment  of  such  tender,  com* 
passionate,  and  sympathising  huinanity!  No 
one,  that  I  know  of,  oan  suppose  these  teaxs 
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shed  from  that  depression  of  spirits  which  the 
extremity  of  fe^  sometimes  causes,  and  which 
finds  some  ease  from  an  involuntary  overflow  at 
the  eyes.  Never  had  such  humanity  such  a 
panegyrist;  it  does  indeed  deserve  to  be  in- 
scribed on  Adamantine  pillars  qf  eternal  fame^  as 
Philo  el^antly  expresses  it.  Now  as  he  is  such 
an  admirer  of  humanity  in  others,  let  me  call 
on  his  own  humanity  not  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  a  pistol  on  this:  occasion;  as  I  will 
venture  to  answer  for  Mr.  No  Ghosti  that  he 
will  not  take  up  tiie  gauntlet  which  Philo  has  so 
bravely  thrown  down,  offining  him  the  choice 
of  pen  or  pistol.-~-Alas,  Philo  I  at  the  first 
ef  iheato  weapons  you  are  by  no  means,  indeed 
you  are  not,  a  match  fyt  No  Okost;  and  §&t  the 
use  of  the  last,  you  might  chance  to  be  hanged, 
and.  thus  unfortunately  frustrate  his  Lordship's 
kmmme  intentioiis  of  rewax)ding  your  courage 
with  one  oi  those  pensimiB  Which  he  ^mlllmMply 
on  the  jttish  Establishment. 

I  am,  &c* 

MODERATOR 
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LETTER  VIL 

FOK  THE   PUBUC   ADVERTISER.     . 

32  October,  1767. 
Grand  Council  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland  after  eleven  adjourn* 
ments*. 

Hill-street,  7th  October,  1767." 

PRESENT. 

tl  Tilbury  .  .  .  fuddled. 
2  Judge  Jefieryes. 
S  Caution  without  foresight. 
4  Malagrida. 

*  This  paper  was  aimomiced  in  the  Public  Advertiser  ia 
the  following  words : — *'  The  gprand  council  upon  the  uSbm 
of  Ireland,  after  eleven  adjournments,  is  come  U>  hand,  and 
shall  have  a  place  in  our  next."  To  which  was  added  by  the 
Printer  himself: — "  Our  friend  and  cotrespondent  C.  will 
always  find  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  his  favours."  C.  as 
the  reader  must  already  have  observed  from  the  Pr^minarj 
Dissertation  and  Private  Letters,  was  the  secret  mark  in  use 
between  Junius  and  the  Printer,  to  inform  each  other  of  the 
identity  or  receipt  of  communications.  The  present  article, 
however,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  this  accidental  proof  of  ge- 
nuineness. Its  internal  evidence  is  sufficient  without  it :  es- 
pecially the  identity  of  its  style,  and  the  pecuhjir  nature  of  ita 
political  bearing,    edit. 

fl  Hie  Earl  of  Northington,  president  of  the  council. 

2  Earl  Camden. 

8  Mr.  Conway,  northern  secretary. 

4  Lord  Shelbum,  southern  secretary. 

5  Lord 
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5  BoutdevUle  .  .  .  sulky. 
A  chair  left  empty  for  the  6  High  Treasurer, 
detained  by  a  hurry  of  business  at  Newmarket. 

iifier  a  convcnietu  titne  spent  in  staring  at  one  another,  up  gets 
Tilbury. 

.  JThusfrom  my  Lord  his  passion  broke; 
He first,  and  then  he  spoke* 

TILBURT. 

In  the  name  of  the  Devil  and  his  daiii,  can 
any  body  tl^U^  what  accident  brings  us  five 
together  ? 

CAUTION.      , 

For  my  own  part,  my  Lords,  I  humbly 
apprehend— though  I  speak  with  infinite  diffi- 
dence— I  say,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  pledge  my- 
self  for  the  truth  of  my  opinion — but  I  do 
humbly  conceive  with  great  submission*— that 
we  are  met  together  with  a  view,  and  in  order 
io  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  adviseable 
to  give  some  instructions  to  this  noble  Lord  for 
his  Government  in  Ireland,  or  whether  we 
should  leave  the  direction  of  his  conduct  to  the 
same  chtoce,  to  which  under  our  Sovereign 
Laird  the  Earl  of  Bute  (they  all  b<m  their  heads  J^ 
he  owes'  his  appointment.     I  may  be  mistaken, 

5  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    . 
6.  Duke  of  Grafton^  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,     edit, 
I  I  2 
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my  Lords,  but  I — I«-^I — hoks  round  im^  nrn^ 
per$^  and  sits  domi. 

TILBUEY. 

B  t  me  if  I  care  whether  he  has  aiiy  in- 
structions or  not.  But  who  the  devil's  to  draw 
them  up  ? 

MALAGRiDA,  wttk  a  cofnplocent  smik. 

That's  a  task,  my  Lords,  which  I  believe  no 
man  here  is  better  qiaalifled  to  execute  than  my- 
self. Your  Lordships  well  know  that  I  am  &r 
from  being  vain  0£  my  talents;  yet  I  beKeve  I 
may  affirm  without  presumption,  that  itature  hM 
done  more  for  me,  without  any  effort  of  my 
own,  thai!  other  men  usually  derive  from  educa^* 
tion  and  experience.  My  Lord  HoUa&d,  who 
certainly  had  some  reason  to  know  me,  has  done 
me  the  honour,  to  say  that  I  wu  hoaai  a  Jesuit^ 
dnd  that  if  alt  the  good  c]pialities:  which  make! 
^t  society  of  Jesus  respectabte,  were  baidfihed 
&om  the  reit  of  the  earthy  tbe^  would  still 
find  room  enough  in  the  bosom  of  Makigrida^ 
His  Lorddfaip  sagaciously  observed,  that  mine 
was  a  sort  of  understanding  more  united  wi<& 
Ike  heart  thaa  the  head;  and  that  ray  ideas  of 
men  and  thii^  dq>ended  not  so  mucdh  upon 
the  improvement  of  my  brmn,  as  upcA  the  origi* 
nal  colour  and  consistence  of  my  blood;  conse* 
quently — But  this  is  a  seducing  subject,  upon 
whieh,  perhaps~»I  fear — I  am  toa  wiUiflg  to 
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eqntiate.  To  return  then  to  the  noble  Lord** 
iottnictions;**-!  diould  be  happy  to  know  what 
your  Lordship's  ideas  are  upon  this  most  im- 
portant question,  that,  when  I  have  heard  all 
your  opinions,  I  may  with  greater  decency 
fcAow  my  own. 

TILBU&T. 

B-rt  me  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  matten 

CAUTION. 

The  very  learned  Lord,  who  slumbers  upon 
the  sofi^  having,  with  his  usual  candour,  c^m^ 
fessed  his  usual  ignorance  upon  the  arduous  sub«> 
ject  of  our  present  debates,  it  may  seem  pre- 
eamptuous  in  a  man  of  my  inferior  qualifications, 
even  to  fi>rm,  much  more  to  deliver  any  opinion 
upon  it.  For  this  reason,  my  Lords,  although  I 
venture  to  speak  first,  I  shall  take  care  not  t^ 
haaard  any  thing  decisive.  I  have  already  had 
Ihe  honour  of  giving  instnictionB  to  governors  ; 
and,  excepting  iny  noble  colleague,  witib  whoxA 
I  agree,  that  he  owes  as  much  to  nature  fw  the 
accomplishments  of  his  mind,  as  for  those  of  hift 
person,  I  believe  few  men  sncceed  better  at  the 
ambiguous.  It  is  my  forte^  my  Lords  }«•— ~I  a^ 
Hattys  contrive  to  leave  the  person  I  instruct  at 
fall  liberty  to  act  9s  he  thinks  proper,  and  en- 
tirely at  his  own  peril.  Positive  instructions  are 
too  apt  to  endanger  the  safety  of  those  wbo^  giv? 
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them.  Mine  I  am  detennmed  shall  endangeir 
nothing  but  the  safety  of  the  state.  But  sinoe 
the  noble  Lord  absolutely  insists  upon  being  in^ 
structed  some  way  or  other,  my  friendship  for 
him,  which  he  may  believe  is  full  as  sincere  as 
what  I  felt  for  his  brother — poor  Charles—^ 

and  art  thou  gone ! ^so  is  my  friendship ; — 

I  say,  my  Lords,  since  his  Lordship  can  have  no 
doubt  about  the  warmth  of  my  friendship  for 
him,  he  may  at  all  times  rely  upon  my  assistance 
and  concurrence,  and-*4ind — ^it  is  unnecessary  I 

believe  to  explain  what simpers  at  Sull^j  and 

sits  down. 

JUDGE  JEFFERTES,  With  digflibf. 

My  Lords,  your  Lordships  knowtl^t  the 
greatest  part  of  my  life  has  been  dedicated  to  ibc 
study  of  the  common  and  statute  law. of  my 
country; — you  will  not  wonder '  therefore  at  my 
appearing  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  natural 
liberties  of  mankind,  such  as  they  possessed  them 
before  the  existence  of  positive  laws  in  this,  coun- 
try, or  any  other.  Now,  my  Lords^  if  I  am  not 
ill  informed,  the  Irish  are  already  in  this  deA- 
rable  state  of  emancipation.  By  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts,  they  actually  af^roach  as  near 
to  a  state  of  nature,  as  can  be  effected  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  legal  restraints;  and  for. my.  own 

♦'  The  Hon.  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  then  lately  dead.    edit. 
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^art — I  'will  speak  boldly,  my  Lords — I  always 
do  when  the  liberties  of  my  fellow-subjects  are 
in  question 1  never  consider  my  own  cha- 
racter in  what  I  say  either  in  council  or  parlia- 
ment ; 1  think,  that  to  give  any  positive  in- 

^tructions  to  a  chief  governor,  might  have  the 
odious  appearance  of  invading  the  natural  rights 
of  the  Irish*  It  is  their  claim,  it  is  their  birth- 
tight,  my  Lords,  to  talk  without  meaning,  and 
to  live  without  law.  This  is  the  sort  of  liberty 
which  6ur  ancestors  fought  for,  and  which  every 
true  Englishman  ought  to  revere.  God  forbid, 
my  Lords,  that  any  thing  done  by  a  British 
council,  should  tend  to  the  diminution  of  privi- 
leges, which  the  Irish  justly  think  invaluable. 
•Besides,  my  Lords,  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  uncommon  talents  of  the  noble  Lord  himself^ 
to  wish  to  confine  him  by  any  opinions  of  ours. 
Let  him  but  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  ge- 
nius,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  Irish  will 
have  no  reason  to  envy  the  government  of  Eng- 
land ;— at  least  he  may  be  assured  of  our  hearty 
endeavours  and  concurrence  to  prevent  any  ill 
blood,  upon  that  score,  between  the  two  nations. 

SULKY,  in  an  attitude  copiedjrom  Mr.  Sparky*. 
I  was  quiet  enough  at  Raneham,  when  I  was 

*  A  comedian,  thus  characterised  in  Churchill's  Rosciad : 
"  Sparks  at  his  glass  sat  comfortably  down» 
To  separate  frown  from  smile,  and  smile  from  frown." 

EDIT. 
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told  I  was  JjotA  Lieutenant  o£  Irelaia^-  For  a 
man  to  he  told  that  he  commands  a  kii^dom  at 
an  anny,  when  he  dreams  c^  no  such  matter, 
£>rms  a  situation  too  difficult  for  such  a  |iead  as 
mine.  My  Lords,  I  speak  from  experieace. 
Upon  another  occasion,  indeed,  I  found  the  bu^ 
siness  done  to  my  hand,  by  a  person  w^o  ebsU 
be  nameless.  But  alas !  I  find  things  in  a  very 
different  condition  at  present  I  perceive  tiiat  I 
am  no  more  a  statesman  than  a  general,  and  that 
my  predecessor,  instead  of  doing  any  thing  him- 
self, has  only  bequeathed  to  me  the  disgrace  of 
not  being  able  to  perform,  what  he  was  so  vain 
or  so  simple  as  to  promise.-~Then  to  be  left  to 
my  own  guidance ! — If  my  poor  dear  broths  had 
lived,  you.  would  not  have  treated  me  so  scur- 
vily. — Surely  your  Lordships  forget  that  these 
are  a  wild  barbarous  people,  and  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  trust  to  their  respect  for  the  person  of  a 
Lord  Lieutenant. — In  short,  my  liords,  if  you 
do  not  think  proper  to  grant  tkem  a  habeas 
CORPUS,  at  least  grant  me  one,  and  as  sopn  a$ 
possible.  I  shall  never  be  easy  until  I  find  my 
body  once  more  before  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  believe  I  had  best  follow  my  Lord  Bute's  ad- 
vice. 

OMNES. 

Lord  Bute !  It  must  foe  £>llowed*    What  is 
it? 
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8ULKT. 

To  C91TJ  over  with  me  a  bi^ttalion  of  gallant 
disinterested  Highlanders,  who,  if  tli^re  should 
be  any  disturbance,  niay  take  to  their  broad 
swords.  Where  plunder's  to  be  had,  they'll 
take  to  any  thing.  X  have  seen  it  tried  with  as^ 
tonishing  success :  and  sure  never  was  a  man  in 
such  a  taking  as  I  WMSt 

CAUTION. 

The  expedient^  I  confess,  is  admirable ;  but 
|)ray,  my  Lord,  how  do  you  intend  to  provide 
for  all  these  sweet-blooded  children  ? 

SULKY. 

My  secretary  has  got  a  list  bf  the  employ*- 
ments  in  Ireland,  and  assures  me  that  I  shall  be 
fible  to  provide  for  as  many  more. 

Jeffebtes,   growing  peevish  and  hnpatieni. 

To  conclude,  my  Lords.  If  what  I  have  just 
now  had  the  honour  of  throwing  out  should  not 
be  consistent  with  the  noble  Lord's  ideas,  or  with 
his  plan  of  government,  he  has  my  free  consent 
to  adopt  a  very  different  system.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting the  Irish  to  live  without  any  law  what- 
ever, let  him  govern  them  by  Edicts  from  the 
castle.  For  my  own  part,  I  hate  medium  in 
government.  I  am  all  for  anarchy,  or  all  for 
tyranny.  The  Irish  privy  council  are  as  good 
judges  of  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  I  dare  say 
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as  ready  to  make  use  of  it  as  any  other  counciL 
You  have  my  authority  and  example,  my  Lord, 
in  support  of  suspending  powers  y  and  provided 
you  are  a  little  cautious  in  the  object  of  your 
first  experiment,  you  may  carry  this  wholesome 
maxim  to  as  great  a  length  in  Ireland^  as,  with 
the  blessing  of  God !  (^ turning  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven)  I  intend  to  do  here. 

A  dog  barks,  and  wakens  Tilbury,  who  starts  up, 
TILBURY.. 

Zounds,  my  Lord,  do  you  keep  bull-dogs  in 
your  house  ? 

MALAGRIDA. 

No,  my  Lord ;  it  is  but  a  mongrel.  Your 
true  English  bull-dog  never  quits  his  hold  ;  but 
this  cur  plays  fast  and  loose,  just  as  I  bid  him  : 
he  worries  a  man  one  moment,  and  fkvms  upon 
him  the  neit*.  But,  my  Lords,  I  hope  you  are 
not  going  away  before  I  have  finished  my 
speech.  It  is  a  masterpiece,  I'll  promise  you, 
and  has  cost  me  infinite  labour  to  get  by  heart. 

TILBURY. 

No,  damn  me,  'tis  a  little  too  late,  I  thank 
you.  Aside. — This  silly  puppy  takes  me  for  his 
schoolmaster,  and  fancies  I  am  obliged  to  hear 
Him  repeat  hia  task  to  me.     Ejit. 

CAUTION. 

Pray  spare  me,  my  Ix)rd ;  you  know  my 
friendship  :  I  would  stay  to  hear  you  if  it  were 
*  The  person  here  alluded  to  is  not  known,    edit. 
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pOBfflUe.  Aside. — ^I  3ee  this  will  never  do ;  eo 
1*11  e'en  try  to  renew  with  the  Rockinghams. 
Ejpit  talking  to  himself. 

JEFFERTES. 

Change  of  place,  my  Lord,  as  well  as  change 
-of  party,  is  the  indefeasible  right  of  human  na- 
ture •.  It  is  a  part  of  the  natural  liberty  of 
man,  which  I  am  determined  to  make  use  of 
immediately.    Exit. 

MALAGRIDA    tO    SULKT. 

Won*t  you  hear  me,  my  Lord  ? 

SULKY. 

It  is  unnecessary,  my  dear  Lord.  I  see  your 
tmeaning  written  in  your  face.  Aside. — What  the 
devil  shall  I  do  now  ?  A  sick  man  might  as  well 
expect  to  be  cured  by  a  consultation  of  quack 
doctors ;  they  talk,  and  debate,  and  wrangle, 
and  the  patient  expires.  However,  I  shall  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  drawing  their  pic- 
tures.  I  believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be 
to  consult  with  my  Lord  George  Sackville.  His 
character  is  known  and  respected  in  Ireland  as 
much  as  it  is  here  ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be 
stationed  in  the  rear  as  well  as  myself.     Ejnt. 

MALA6EIDA  solus. 

What  a  negro's  skin  must  I  have,  if  this 

*  Lord  Camden  had  been  chief  justice  of  the  CommoA 
Pleag,  was  now  chancellor,  and  afterwards  president  of  the 

council.      EDIT. 
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fihallow  feUow  c(hU4  see  my  meaning  in  my  &€e ! 

Now  will  I  skulk  away  to ^  where  I 

will  betray  or  misrepresent  every  syllable  I  have 
heard,  ridicule  their  persons,  blacken  their  cha- 
facters,  and  fawn  upon  the  man  who  hears  me, 
until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  biting  even  him 
to  the  heart.    Exit^. 

*  A  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  a  pretend^  real  ac- 
count of  what  passed  at  the  council,  having  charged  Mr.  Burke 
with  being  the  author  of  this  satire,  and  as  the  letters  of  Ju- 
nius were,  during  their  publication^  attributed  to  that  gentle- 
man, we  shall  extract  such  part  of  it  as  more  immediately  re- 
lates to  him. 

The  council  are  supposed  to  have  discussed  the  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  Lord  lieutenant^  and  the  Lord  Prestdent  is 
film  xo^At  to  addi«s8  them«  as  follows : 

President, 
If  nothing  further  occurs  to  your  Excellency,  nor  to  you, 
my  Lords,  upon  the  present  business,  it  will  be  time,  J  believe, 
for  us  to  break  up. 

(As  the  Council  are  rising,  a  Secretary  enters,  J 

Secretary, 
My  Lords,  there  is  a  person  without,  who  says  he  has  busi* 
DfSB  of  a  private  nature,  and  earnestly  desires  to  be  admitted^ 

S.  & 

Do  you  know  who  the  man  is  ?    Are  you  acquainted  ^ith 

his  person? 

Secretary, 

I  am,  jjty  Lord :  bat  aa  he  desires,  in  ca^e  your  Lpidships 
do  not  think  fit  to  see  him,  that  his  visit  may  be  kept  a  secret 
I  beg  to  be  excused  mentioning  his  name ;  I  believe  he  is  per- 
sonally known  to  every  one  present. 

Omnes 
6 
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LETTER  VIIL 

TO  THE  FRIirfER  OF  THB  fVBUC  ADYEKTISBB. 

Sin,  31  Oct.  i76r. 

Your  corresponcknt^  who  has  ftimish*^ 

cid  you  with  what  he  calls  a  true  account  of  a 

grand  council  in  Hill  Street,  does  not  appear  to 

Omncs. 
Let  him  come  In. 

(the  Secretary  goes  out,  and  returns  introducing  a  tall,  ill-look* 
ing  fellow,  in  a  shabby  black  coat.) 
hard  Piresident. 
What  tore  your  commands  with  us,  Mr.  Brazen  ? 

Brazen. 
The  business,  my  Lords,  that  has  brought  me  thus  unexr 
pectedly  into  your  company,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  excuse  the 
unseasonableness  of  my  intrusion.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  known, 
well  known,  to  every  one  of  your  Lordships.  My  part  has  not 
been  an  obscure  one :  I  may  say,  with  the  suhiimest  of  all 
poets. 

Not  to  huMo  me,  ifc. 

In  short,  my  Loixb,  I  tkink  I  have  trode  the  public  stage  of 
the  Wbrid  with  some  degree  of  applause,  with  a  pen  that  cafl 
blacken  the  whitest  character,  and  a  tongue  that  can  dash  the 
tnaturest  councils,  I  hold  myself  equipped  at  all  points  fcA*  th^' 
offices  of  party.  One  in  particular  of  this  Bight  Honourable 
Company  can  bear  testimony  to  my  perfonnances.— -What 
need  of  more  words  ? 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  huno  it* 

But,  my  Lords,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once. — No  man,  I 
trust,  in  these  times,  serves  the  state  for  nothing ;  yet  such  haa 
been  my  pride  or  folly  (call  it  which  you  will},^  that  I  have  got 
nolUng  for  my  pains  but  empty  praise.    Now,  my  Lords,  this, 

diet 
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me  to  have  done  much  service  to  his  patrons. 
The  former  dialogue  had  at  least  some  pleasantry 
(though  not  enough,  I  dare  say,  to  draw  a  smile 
from  the  parties  concerned)  and  perhaps  in  mark- 
ing the  characters,  a  little  too  much  truth.  But 
this  sorrowful  rogue  is  too  dull  to  be  witty,  ahd^ 

diet  begins  to  grow  too  thin  for  my  stomach.  I  must  own  I 
expected  to  have  reaped  good  interest  for  mj  self-denial ;  but 
things  have  not  come  round  as  I  looked  for ;  the  revolutions  in 
government  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  that  have  been  made' 
in  my  fortune ;  and  the  late  unprosperous  fatal  negotiation  has 
broken  all  my  measures,  and  thrown  me  at  length  upon  your 
Lordships'  mercy,  the  humblest  of  your  petitionees. 

Lord  President.    -  .  •        ^ 

Will  your  Lordships  have  the  patiesoe  to  hear  this  prating 
fellow  any  longer  ? 

Lof^d  Camden. 
Mr.  Brazen,  you  will  please  to  contract  your  discourse  as 
much  as  the  matter  will  admit.  A  great  deal  that  you  have 
now  been  relating  to  us  might,  in  nciy  hundUe  opiflion,  have 
been  spared  without  any  prejudice  to  your  petition,  or  to  your 
principles.  If  you  have  any  real  business,  worthy  being  com- 
municated to  this  company,  we  shall  wish  you  to  let  us  hear  it 
without  further  preface. 

*  Brazen, 
I  should  have  thought  that  your  Lordship,  at  least  in  the 
course  of  your  high  office,  had  been  more  patient  tinder  circum- . 
locution;  than  to  correct  nie  for  the  little  I  have  now  made  use 
of,  however,  not  to  incur  your  displeasure,  I  will  come  at  once 
to  the  pomt.  Your  Lordships  see  these  two  papers.  This  in 
my  left  hand,  my  Lords,  contains  the  most  important  inteUi- 
gence  that  was  ever  directed  to  ministers.    It  is,  my  Lords,  - 

the 
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as  for  truth,  I  suppose  it  would  neither  suit  his 
argument  nor  his  disposition.  His  raiUery  upon 
a  shabby  black  coat  is  indeed  delicate  to  an 
extreme  J  but  he  forgets  that  wit  and  abilities 
have  as  little  connecticm  with  rich  clothes  as 

the  whole  scheme  and  plan  of  opposition,  which  you  are 
shortly  to  encounter,  concerted,  modelled  and  digested,  accord^ 
ing  to  rules  logical,  metaphysical  and  mathematical  It  is  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  sublimest  system  of  politics,  that 
ever  sprung  from  the  hrain  of  man.  I  am  here  ready  to  con- 
sign it  over  to  your  Lordships,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
annexed  to  it,  and  with  it  myself,  my  faith,  my  friendship, 
and  my  conscience. 

Wuness  that  here  logo  doth  give  up 
The  execution  qf  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  this  great  OmnciVs  service, 
(The  whole  of  the  Council  rise  at  once,  and  the  High  Treasurer 
speaks.J 
High  Treasurer. 
My  Lords,  I  see  the  indignation  with  which  you  receive  this 
proposal,  and  the  just  contempt  with  which  you  are  about  to 
treat  this  most  infamous  proponent.    But  I  beseech  you,  let 
what  I  shall  now  say  to  him  serve  for  liis  dismission,  and  hold 
him  unworthy  of  any  further  reply.    We  reject  your  ofler.  Sir. 
with  the  most  consummate  disdain.     Unfaithful  to  your  own 
party,  we  scorn  to  admit  you  into  ours ;  and  though  the  bounty 
of  the  council  holds  forth  rewards  for  merit,  we  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  means  to  bribe  and  seduce  a  villain.    Amongst 
those  gentlemen,  whom  you  thus  offer  to  abandon,  there  are 
many  for  whose  persons  and  characters  we  have  the  most  ab- 
solute regard.    Whatever  their  councils  may  be,  and  however 
hostile  to  our  'measiwes,  we  scorn  to  look  into  them  by  any  in- 
direct means.    Friends  to  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and 

protectors 
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they  htive  mik  great  places,  and  that  a  matt 
may  wear  a  fine  suit,  or  figure  as  a  secretaiy  of 
state,  without  a  single  grain  of  either.  But, 
Kr,  if  facts  asserted  are  notoriously  fiJse,  the 
assalion  of  them  can  do  no  mischief;  if  noto- 

proiectore  of  its  constitalioti,  we  wish  not  to  destroy  opposi- 
tion by  the  force  of  corruption,  we  seek  only  to  confhte  it  by 
the  preraleoce  of  reason ;  every  proposal  that  has  die  public 
welfare  for  its  object,  from  whatever  party  it  springs,  shaR 
have  our  support ;  and  whHe  we  have  truth  and  justice  on  our 
nde,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  frotn  opposition,  though  alt 
yonr  genius,  and  (which  irmo^e)  all  yout  ill  natu^  ihaB  be 
drawn  forth  in  its  support 

Brazen. 
'Tis  very  Well,  my  Lords ;  'tis  mighty  well ;  you  have  re- 
jected  the  olive  branch,  take  then  the  sword. — ^This  paper, 
ihy  Lords,  in  my  right  hand,  holds  a  mine  that  shall  blow  you 
into  the  air.  It  is  a  libel  vrtote  in  gall.  Your  present  consul- 
tations are  the  subject ;  and  every  member  here  present  shall 
have  a  seat,  except  I  think  fit  to  dbpatch  your  unimportant 
Crace  to  Newmarket.  For  you,  my  lord  president,  I  shall 
chaj^cterise  you  under  the  name  of  Tilbury,  because  when 
that  inaii  kept  an  inn  at  Bagshot,  you  put  up  at  his  house.  To 
my  Lord  Camden,  I  shall  bequeath  the  odious  name  of  3eBc^ 
ryes,  by  the  old  derivatory  rule  of  Luais  a  non  lucendo.  Cau- 
tion without  foresight  shall  be  your  title.  Sir ;  and  your  noble 
colleague's,  Malagrida ;  when  I  have  thought  of  any  reason  for 
either,  I  may  give  it  you.  To  your  Excellency,  by  way  of 
contrast,  I  decree  the  name  of  Boutdevilte,  or  Sulky. 

S.  S. 

Here;  who  waits  thare?    Take  this  fellow  and  pm  faini  out 
of  the  bouse. 

Exit  Brazen  between  two  footmen. 
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riottiiy  tme,  ihey  arie  beymid  the  reach  of  hid' 
Wit)  if  he  hod  aiiy,  to  piEtlliate,  or  bf  faib  mo-^ 
desfy,  which  I  think  is  upon  a  par  with  his  wit^ 
to  deny. 

Now,  Sir,  if  I. were  not  afraid  of  distressing 
hhn  too  miich,  I  would  ask  him  whether  Lord 
Townshend,  did  not  openly  complain,  only  three 
days  before  his  departure,  that  he  couid  noty 
by  the  wannest  solicitations^  prevail  on  the  mi« 
iaistry,  to  agree  upon  any  one  system  of  instruc- 
tions for  him ;  that  he  was  left  entirely  to  lufn*- 
feelf ;  and  that  the  ministry  oould  not  be  per- 
snaded  to  pay  the  smallest  attention  either  to 
his  situation  br  to  that  of  the  countiy  he  wa9 
Mat  to  govern.  Did  he  not  say  this  without 
reserve  to  every  man  he  met,  even  in  public 
court,  and  with  all  possible  marks  of  resent- 
ment and  disgust  ?  I  would  advise  your  second 
Correspondent  not  to  deny  these  known  facts  ; 
for  if  he  does,  I  will  assuredly  produce  some 
prooft  of  thein,  which  will  gall  his  patrons  a 
little  more  than  any  thing  they  have  seen  al- 
Iready.  Let  one  of  them  only  recollect  what 
sort  of  conversation  very  lately  passed  between 
lam  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  how  he  waa 
pressed,  and  how  he  evaded.  But  die  facts,  of 
which  the  public  are  already  possessed,  suffi- 
ciently speak  for  themselves,  and  the  nation 
wants  DO  further  proof  of  the^  weakness,  igw^ 

VOL.   n.  K  K 
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i^auc^^  ihresolution^  and  spirit  of  diseord,  whicbT 
reign  triumphant  in  this  illustrious  diran^  who; 
have  dared  to  take  upon  them  the  conduct  of 
an  empire. 

One  question  more,  and  I  have  done.  Did 
it  become  him,  who  has  imdertakcn  the  defbnee 
of  a  whole  ministry,  to  forget  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  piece  ?  Why  should  he 
omit  the  dog  ?  Tl\is  mongrel,  that  barks,  and 
bites,  and  fawns,  has  nevertheless  a  share  in 
council,  and,  in  the  (pinion  of  the  best  judgsns, 
cute  full  as  good  a  figure  in  it  as  his  master. . 

Herey  who  waits  there  ? — O  charming  anti- 
thesis! O  polished  language!  and  equally  fit 
fi>r  the  noble  Lord  who  speaks,  or  for  the  foot-: 
man  who  hears  it. 


LETTEH  IX. 

•    TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC?   ADVEBTISEH. 
..   MR.  PJUNTKR,  5  Dec,  1767. 

J  There  are  a  party  of  us  who,  for  our 

anntsemettt,  have  established  a  kind  of  politicid 
club.  We  mean  to.  give  no  offence 'whatever  to 
any  body  in  our  debates.  The  following  is  a 
mere  jeu  (Tesprity  which  I  threw  out  at  one  of 
our  late  meetings,  and  is  at  your  service^  if  you 
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'think  it  will  afford  the  least  entertainment  to 
;your  readers  ♦. 

t  am.  Zee. 

Y.  2. 
'  Mn  Presideilt.  The  condition  of  this  coun* 
try,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  spring,  was 
such  as  gavis  us  strong  reason  to  expect,  that  not 
a  singlte  moment  of  the  interval  between  that 
period  and  our  winter  meeting  would  be  lost  or 
misemployed.  We  had  a  right  to  expect,  that 
gentlemen,  who  thought  themselves  equal  to 
advise  about  the  government  of  the  nation^ 

*  As  the  debates  ia  Parliament  Were  not  allowed  at  this 
period  to  be  given  verbatim^  they  were  usually  detailed  to  the 
public  tinder  the  guise  of  ftctitious  assemblies  and  opinions^ 
through  the  medium  of  imaginary  characters ;  and  under  thiis 
form  the  writer  undertakes  to  canvass  the  measures  of  govern- 
mentj  on  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  in  No»> 
vember,  1767.  The  satire  however  was  at  first  so  severe,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  so  applicable,  that  the  printer  was  half  afraid 
'to  insert  it ;  whence,  after  duly  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  ho« 
nour  which  he  felt  was  conferred  upon  the  paper  ''1^  the  corre* 
spondence  of  this  ma&terly  writer/'  he  made  the  following  apo- 
k^  the  next  day  for  its  non-appearance.  *'  Wo  raofld  heartily 
wish  to  oblige  our  valuable  correspondent  C,  but  his  last  favoui- 
18  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  we  dare  not  insert  it,  unless^we 
9xe  permitted  to  make  such  changes  in  certain  expre^on^  at> 
,  oiay  take  off  tlie  immediate  oflence/'  . 

This  Tequest  appears  to  have  been  complied  with :   and 
h^ce  the  abruptness  that  will  be  found  in  scversj  of  the  p«»- 
sages  of  th^  article  as  it  was  ^t  length  printed,  ani  the  palpa^ 
^l)le  omissions  iii  others,     edit. 

K  K  2 
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would,  during  this  period,  have  ap|died  iJI  ih^ 
attention,  and  exerted  all  their  efforts  to  di^ 
cover  some  effectual  rem^y  for  the  national 
distress.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  no  doQ&t 
that,  when  we  again  met,  the  committee  would 
have  been  ready  to  lay  before  as  qome  plan  fiir 
a  speedy  relief  of  the  peopie,  founded  t^s 
such  certain  lights  and  infbimations  as  thegr 
alone  are  able  to  procure,  and  digested  with  an 
accuracy  proportioned  to  the  time  they  hav^ 
had  to  consider  of  it :  But  if  these  were  our 
expectations,  if  these  were  the  hopes  conceived 
by  the  whole  society,  how  grievoudy  are  we 
disappointed  I  After  an  interval  ef  so  many 
months,  instead  of  being  told  that  a  plan  i» 
formed,  or  that  measures  are  taken,  or,  at  leasts 
that  materials  have  been  diligently  collected, 
tfpoii  which  some  seheme  might  be  founded  fer 
preserving  us  from  famine;  we  see  that  this 
provident  committee,  these  careful  jHToviders^ 
are  of  ojHnion,  they  have  sufficiently  ac^tte4 
themselves  of  their  duty,  by  advising  the  chair 
to  recommend  the  matter  once  more  to  otir  con* 
sideration,  and  so  endeavonrii^  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  burthen  and  censure  which  ffiust 
&n  somewhere,  by  throwing  it  upon  the  society* 
God  knows  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
employed  for  these  four  months  past.  It  ap' 
pears  too  plainly  they  have  done  but  little  goodr 
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'M.I  hope  they  have  not  been  busied  in  doing 
niisehief  i  and  though  they  have  neglected  every 
Useful^  eveiy  necessary  occupation,  I  hope  their 
insure  has  not  been  spent  *  *  *  in  spreading^ 
oorruption  through  the  people. 

Sir^  I  readily  assent  to  the  laborious  pane- 
gyric which  the  gentleman  upoo  the  lower  bench 
bas  been  pleased  to  mal^  <^  a  very  abjie  ^nenir 
ber  of  the  committee^  whom  we  have  lately 
lost*.  No  man  had  a  higher  opinion  of  his  ta- 
lents than  I  had ;  but  as  to  bis  having  conceived' 
Miy  plan  for  remedying  the  general  distress  about 
provisions,  (as  the  geptleman  would  have  us 
understand)  I  see  many  reasoii^  fer  suspecting 
that  it  cottld  never  have  been  the  case.  If  that 
gendeman  had  formed  such  a  plan^  or  if  he  had. 
collected  such  materials  as  we  are  now  tdd  he 
had,  I  think  it  is  impossible  but  that^  i^  the 
course  of  so  many  months,  sofae  knowledge  or 
jUitimation  of  it  must  hav^  been  ^ommiaBicated 
to  the  gentlemen  who  acted  with  hi;n,  and  who 
were  united  with  him,  not  less  by  friendship 
than  by  office.  He  was  liot  a  reserved  man^ 
nod  sorely.  Sir,  his  coUei^es  who  had  every 
opportunity  of  hearing  his  sentiments  in  the 
l^omQiittee,  in  priva);e  conversation,  and  in  this 

*  The  Right  Honourable  CJiaiies  Townshend,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  died  September  4th«  1767^  and  wa»  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  bdit. 
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Society,  must  have  been  straqgely  inattentitre  ta 
a  xpan,  whom  they  so  much  admired,  or  ub- 
commonly  dull,  if  they  could  not  retain  the 
smallest  memory  of  his  opinions  on  matters  on 
which  they  ought  naturally  to  have  consulted 
bim  often.  If  he.  had  even  drawn  the  loosest 
Qutlines  of  a  plan,  is  it  conceivable  that  all  traceis 
of  it  should  be  so  soon  extinguished  ?  To  me, 
Sir,  such  an  absolute  oblivion  seems  whcdiy  in- 
credible* Yet  admitting  the  fact  for  a  moment,, 
tirhat  an  humiliating  confession  is  it  for  a  com*, 
mittee,  who  have  undeirtaken  to  advise  abou«^ 
the  conducting  of  an  empire,  to  declare  to  tbt9 
society,  that  by  the  deatii  of  a  single  man,  all 
prefects  for  the  public  good  are  at  an  end,  all 
])lans  are  lost,  and  that  this  loss  is  irreparable, 
since  there  is  not  a  leader  surviving,  who  is  in 
any  measure  capable  of  filling  up  the  dreadful 
vacuum? 

But  I  shall  quit  this  subject  fiu* .  the  pres^it, 
and  as  we  are  to  consider  of  an  answer  in  return 
to  the  advice  |rom  the  chair,  I  beg  leave  to 
mention  some  observations  occurring  to  me 
upon  the  advice  itself,  which  I  think  I  am  war«^ 
panted,  by  established  practice  of  this  society; 
to  treat  merely  as  the  advice  of  the  foreman  of 
the  committee*. 

*  Hie  following  arc  die  past^atrcs  in  llie  King's  spcecli  more 
inimediateTy  allude^  to  in  tl)ii»  iJictcnded  discnssion  of  it. 

«'  Nothin'v 
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Tlie  chief  and  only  pretended  merit  of  the 
present  advice  is,  that  it  contains  no  extrabrdi- 
hary  matter,  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  con- 
sequentiy  that  an  answer  of  applause  upon  such 
advice,  is  but  a  mere  compliment  to  the  chairj 
from  which  no  inconvenience  can  arise,  nor  con* 
sequence  be  drawn.  Now,  Sir,  supposing  tfrivS 
to  be  a  true  representation  of  the  advice,  I  can- 

"  Nothing^  in  the  present  situation  of  affairiS  abroad  gird 
me  reason  to  apprehend  that  you  will  be  prevented  by  a»y  tu- 
terruption  df  the  pubiic  u*atiqaiihty,  from  fixing  your  whole 
attention  upon  such  points  ^a  concern  the  internal  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  iny  people. 

'  "  Among  these  objects  of  a  domestic  nature,  none  can  chs 
mapd  a  more  speedy  or  more  gerious  attention,  than  wfakt  ci^ 
gards  the  high  price  of  corn,  which,  neither  the  salutary  law9 
passed  in  the  la:»t  Sessions  of  Parliament^  nor  the  produce  of 
the  late  harvest,  have  yet  been  able  so  far  to  reduce,  at  to  give 
sufficient  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the  poorer  sort  of  my  people. 
Your  ktc  residence  in  your  several  counties  must  have  enabled 
you  to  judge  whether  any  further  provisioiis  can  be  ouide, 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  sodesimUe  an  end. 

'*  The  necessity  of  improving  the  present  general  tranquil- 
lity to  the  great  purpose  of  maintaining  the  strength,  the  re- 
putation and  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  ought  to  be  ever 
before  your  eyes.  To  render  your  deliberations  for  tliat  iiur* 
pose  successful,  endeavour  to  cuhivaie  a  -spirit  of  barmony 
^motkg  yourselves.  My  concurrence  in  whatever  will  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  my  people,  you  may  al  way  dcpenJ 
iipon:  and  in  that  light,  I  shall  be  drsirous  of  en^'onrn^j^in;^ 
Onion  among  all  those,  who  wish  well  to  their  countr) ."  epi  r. 
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l^ot  think  it  does  the  comsiittee  aiiy  greai  h<Vi 
HOOT,  Qor  can  I  agree  that  to  applaud  the  chair 
for  such  advice  would  be  attended  with  no  in? 
ponvenience.  Althoi^h  an  answer  of  applause 
may  not  enter  into  the  approbation  of  particular 
measures,  yet  it  must  unavoidably  coAvey  a  gepe-r 
ral  acknowledgment,  at  leas%  that  things  are, 
upon  the  whole,  as  they  should  be,and  that  we  are 
8atis6ed  with  the  representation  of  them,  which 
we  have  received  from  the  chair.  ,  But  this.  Sir, 
lam  sure,  would  be  an  acknowledgment  incon-t 
sistent  with  truth,  and  inconsistent  with  our  own 
interior  conviction,  unless  we  are  contented  to 
accept  of  whatever  the  committee  please  to  tel| 
U2^  and  wilfully  shut  oyr  eyes  to  any  other  ^e? 
cies  of  evidence. 

'  As  to  the  harmlessness  of  the  advice,  I 
must  for  my  own  part  regret  the  times,  whei\ 
{ulviofM  from  the  chair  deserved  another  name 
than  tiuit  of  innocent,  when  they  contained 
some  real  and  effectual  information  to  this  so- 
ciety,— some  express  account  of  measures  al- 
ready taken,  or  some  positive  plan  of  future 
measures,  for  our  consideration.  Permit  me^ 
Sir,  to  divide  the  present  advice  into  three 
heads,  and  a  very  little  attention  will  demon- 
strate how  &Y  it  is  from  aiming  at  that  spirit  of 
business  and  energy,  which  formerly  animated 
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(he  advice  from  the  chair ;  Ya^  will  aee»  uodtf 
this  division,  that  the  small  portion  of  msttw 
pontained  in  it  is  of  such  a  nature^  and  so  stated, 
1^  to  preclude  all  possibility  or  necessity  of  do* 
liberation  in  this  place.  The  first  article  is,  ihst 
livery  thiqg  is  quiet  abroad.  The  truth  of  this 
^sertion,  when  confirmed  by  an  enqyiry,  which 
I  hope  this  society  will  make  into  it,  would 
give  me  the  sincerest  satisfiiction ;  for  certainly 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  distress  and 
ponfusion  of  the  interior  circumstances  of  thia 
nation  made  it  mpfe  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
upon  secure  and  peaceable  terms  with  our  neigh- 
hours:  But  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  suspect, 
i^i|d  indeed  it  is  an  opinion  too  geneiaUy  Wm 
ceived,  that  this  appearance  of  good  undeiv 
standing  with  our  neighbours  deserves  the  name 
of  stagnation  rather  than  tranquillity ;  that  it  is 
pwing  not  so  much  to  the  success  of  our  n^go- 
Rations  abroad,  as  to  the  absolute  and  entire 
suspension  of  them  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
ponsuls,  envoys  and  ambassadors,  it  is  true, 
have  been  regularly  appointed,  but,  instead  of 
fepairing  to  their  stations,  have,  in  the  most 
fcandalous  mannef,  loitered  at  home ;  as  if  they 
)}ad  either  no  business  to  do,  or  were  aftaad  of 
pxposing  themselves  to  the  resentment  or  ded«: 
sion  of  the  court,  to  which  they  were  destined. 
Thus  have  all  onr  Qegotiations  with  Fortugi|l 
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been  conducted,  and  thus  have  they  beeii 
dropped.  Thus  hath  the  Manilla  Ransom,  that 
once  favourite  theme,  that  perpetual  echo  with 
some  gentlemen,  b€en  consigned  to  oblivion^ 
The  f  slightest  remembrance  of  it  must  not  now 
be  revived.  At  tliis  rate,  Sir,  foreign  powers 
may  well  permit  us  to  be  quiet ;  it  would  be 
equally  ^seless  and  unreasonable  in  them  to  in- 
terrupt a  tranquillity,  which  we  submit  to  pur- 
chase  upon  such  inglorious  terms,  or  to  quarrel 
with  an  humble  passive  government,  which  hath 
neither  spirit  to  assert  a  right,  nor  to  resent  an 
iojiiry.  In  the  distracted,  broken,  miserable 
s^tate  of  our  interior  government,  our  enemies 
find  a  consolation  and  remedy  for  all  that  they 
suffered  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  our 
councils  amply  revenge  them  for  the  successes 
of  our  arms. 

•  The  second  article  of  the  advice  contains  a 
recommendation  of  what  concerns  the  deamess 
of  corn,  to  our  immediate  and  earnest  delibera- 
tion.. No  man.  Sir,  is  more  ready  than  myself, 
as-  an  individual,,  to  shew  all  possible  deference 
to  the  respectable  authority  under  which  tlie 
advice  from  the  chair  is  delivered;  but  as  a 
member  of  this  society,  it  is  my  right,  nay,  I 
must  think  myself  bound  to  consider  it  as  the 
advice  of  the  foreman  of  the  committee ;  and,- 
upon  this  .principle,  if  J  would  underhand  it 
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Tightly,  or  even  do  justice  to  the  text,  I  must 
Carry  the  foreman's  comment  along  with  me; 
But  what,  Sir,  has  been  the  comment  upon  the 
recommendation  made  to  us  from  the  chair? 
Has  it  amounted  to  any  more  than  a  positive 
assurance  that  all  the  endeavours  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  form  a  plan  for  relieving  the  poor  iri 
the  article  of  provisions,  have  proved  ineffectual  ? 
That  they  neither  have  a  plan,  nor  materials  of 
sufficient  information  to  lay  before  the  society, 
and  that  the  object  itself  is,  in  their  apprehension, 
absolutely  unattainable.  If  this  be  the  fact,  if 
it  be  really  true  that  the  foreman,  at  the? 
same  time  that  he  advises  the  chair  to  recom- 
mend a  matter  to  the  earnest  deliberation  of 
the  society,  confesses  in  his  comment*  that  this 
very  matter  is  beyond  the  reach  of  this  society, 
what  inference  must  we  necessarily  draw  from 
such  a  text,  and  from  such  an  illustration?  I 
will  not  venture  to  determine  what  may  be  the 
real  motive  of  this  strange  conduct  and  incon- 
astent  language ;  but  I  will  boldly  pronounce 
that  it  carries  with  it  a  most  odious  appear- 
ance    ******     ♦^ 

With  respect  to  the  third  and  last  head,  into 
which  the  advice  may  be  divided,  I  readily  agree 
that  there  is  a  cause  of  discord  somewhere ; 
where  it  is  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  That  it 
does  exist  is  certain  j  and  T  much  doubt  whe- 
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ther  it  is  likely  to  be  removed  by  my  measures 
taken  by  lite  presej^t  committee.  As  to  vague 
juid  ge&eral  recommendations  to  us  to  maintain 
uaanimity  amongst  us,  I  must  say  I  tbink  they 
are  become  of  late  years  too  flat  and  stale  to 
bear  being  repeatecl :  th^t  such  are  the  kind 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  our  chairman,  I  am 
£u:  from  doubting ;  but  when  I  consider  it  as  the 
language  of  the  foreman,  as  a  foreman's  recom^ 
mendation,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  vain  and 
idle  parade  of  words  without  meaning.  |s  it  m 
their  own  conduct  that  we  are  to  look  for  aa 
example  of  this  boasted  union  ?  Shall  we  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  it  in  their  broken,  distracted 
councils,  their  public  disagreements  and  private 
animosities.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  they  only 
subsist  by  creating  divisions  among  others? 
That  their  plan  is  to  separate  party  from  party  ? 
friend  from  friend  ?  brother  from  brother  ?  1a 
not  their  very  motto  Divide  et  impera  ?  When 
6uch  men  advise  us  to  unite,  what  opinion  must 
we  have  of  their  sincerity  ?  In  the  present  in^ 
stance,  however,  the  advice  is  particularly  farcir 
cal.  When  we  are  told  that  aflairs  abroad  are 
perfectly  quiet,  consequently  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  take  any  notice  of  them  ;  whei^ 
we  are  told  that  there  is  indeed  a  distress  at 
home,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  this  society's 
councils  to  reipedy  j  to  have  unanimity  recom^* 
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mended  us  m  tfa^e  ume  breathy  is,  in  say  opinion^ 
•omething  lower  than  ridiculous.  If  the  two 
first  propositions  be  true,  in  the  name  of  won* 
der,  upon  what  are  we  to  debate  ?  Upon  what 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  disagree  ?  On  one  point 
our  advice  is  not  wanted ;  on  the  other  it  it 
useless :  but  it  seems  it  will  be  highly  agreeable 
to  the  committee  to  have  us  unite,  in  approving 
of  tiidr  conduct ;  and  if  we  have  concord  enough 
amongst  ourselves  to  keep  in  unison  with  them 
and  their  measures,  I  dare  say  that  all  the  conip* 
mittee's  purposes,  aimed  at  by  the  recommen- 
dation, will  be  fully  answered,  and  entirely  to 
tbieir  satisfaction.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  unkm 
which  I  hope  never  will,  which  I  am  satisfied 
never  can,  prevail  in  a  free  society  like  ours. 
While  we  are  freemen,  we  may  disagree ;  but 
when  we  unite  upon  the  terms  recommended  to 
us  by  the  committee,  we  must  be  slaves. 
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To   THi;  FRINTEft   OF  THE    PUBLIC   ADVEHTISI^. 
SIH>  19J>ec.  1767. 

If  there  be  any  man  in  this  country, 
who  thinks  that  the  combination  lately  entered, 
into  at  Soston,  is  merely  a  matter  of  interioir 
oeconomy,  by  which  we  are  either  not  essentially 
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afifectied^  or  of  which  we  have  no  right  to  eoiil^ 
plain j  I  may. safely  pronounce,  that  that  mail 
knows  nothing  of  the  condition  of  tlie  British 
jcommerce,  nor  of  the  condition  of  the  Britisii 
finances;  It  might  be  happy  for  us,  if  we  w«re 
fill  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance.  To  feresee 
a  danger,  when  every  chance  of  avoiding  it  hath 
been  wiifiiUy  cut  ofi^  is  but  a  painful  and  useless 
iiagacity,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  to  inevitable  ruin, 
serves  at  least  to  keep  the  mind  a  little  loK^periii 
a  tiioughtless  security. 

In  this  way  I  imagine  any  man  must  reason, 
who  is  insensible  of  the  consequence  ,of  the 
miccessive  enterprizes  of  the  .colonies  against 
Great  Britain,  or  who  beholds  them  withandif- 
lerence.  I  will  not  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the 
British  people  is  sunk  into  so  criminal  a  state  of 
stupidity ;  that  there  does  exist  a  particular  set 
of  men,  base  and  treacherous  enough  to  have 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  a  lunatic*,  to 
whom  tliey  sacrificed  tlieir  honour^  their  con- 
science,  and  their  country,  in  order  to  cany  a 
point  of  party,  and  to  gratify  a  personal  rancour, 
is  a  truth  too  melancholy  and  too  certain  for 
Grreat  Britain.  These  were  the  wretched  minis- 
ters, who  served  at  the  altar,  whilst  the  high  priest 
himself,  with  more  than  frantic  iury,  offered  up 
iiis  bleeding  country  a  victim  to  America,    '^[lie 

.     *  Loi*d  Chatliam.    edit. 
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gSFitittide  <^  the  coloiiies  shews  Us  what  thanks 
are  due  to  such  meUi  They  will  not  even  ke^ 
measures  witll  their  friends ;  for  they  hate  the 
traitors,  though  the  treachery  hath  been  usefol 
to  them.  The  colonies  are  even  6ager  to  shew 
that  they  regard  the  interests  of  the  men  (^o 
to  serve  them  gave  up  every  thing  that  men 
ought  to  hold  dear,  except  their  places)  as  little 
as  ttiey  do  the  interests  of  their  mother  country, 
and  will  not  comply  so  far  with  the  promising 
engagements  made  for  them  here,  as  even  to 
Cbnceal  their  malignant  intentions  until  their 
friends  are  out  of  place.  Such  is  tlie  certain  ef- 
fect of  conferring  benefits  upon  an  American. 

Whatever  has  been  hitherto  tlie  delusion  of 
the  public  upon  this  subject,  I  fiincy  we  af e  by 
this  time  completely  undeceived.  Our  good 
friends  in  America  have  been  impatient  to  re- 
lieve lis  ii'om  all  our  mistakes  about  them  and 
their  loyalty,  and  if  we  do  not  open  our  eyes 
now,  we  had  better  shut  them  for  ever. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  at  present  to  re- 
new  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
though  I  am  convinced  that  even  the  People 
who  were  most  clamorous  against  it,  either  never 
understood,  or  wilfully  misrepresented  every 
part  of  it.  But  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  a 
great  number  of  people  should  have  so  little 
foreseen  the  inevitable  consequence  of  repealing 
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it,  and  particularly  that  the  tracting  pait  6f  the* 
dty  should  have  conceived  that  a  compliance^ 
irhich  acknowledged  the  rod  to  be  in  the  hand  o^ 
ihe  Americans^  eould  ever  induce  them  to  sur* 
render  it*  They  must  have  been  rather  weaker 
than  ourselves,  if  they  ever  paid  their  debts^ 
when  they  saw  plainly  that,  by  withholding 
them,  they  kept  us  in  subjection.  In  the  natur^ 
course  of  things  the  debtor  should  h6  at  th# 
mercy  of  his  creditor,  rather  tiian  a  tyrant  over 
him ;  but  it  seems  that  for  these  three  yeai?9 
past,  wherever  America  hath  been  concerned^ 
every  argument  of  reason,  every  rtde  of  lawj 
and  every  claim  of  nature,  has  been  demised  or 
reversed.  We  have  not  even  a  tolenMe  excuse 
fyt  emr  folly.  The  punishment  has  fi^owed 
dose  upon  it ;  and  that  it  must  be  so,  was  aa 
evident  to  cOinhion  sense,  as  probable  in  pros^ 
pect,  as  it  is  now  Certain  in  Experience.  Hiere 
was  indeed  one  man,  who  wisely  foresaw  evei^r 
circumstance  which  has  since  happened,  and 
who,  with  a  patriot's  spirit,  opposed  himself  tti 
the  torrent*.  He  told  us,  that,  if  we  though* 
the  lossof  outstaaditig  debts,  and  of  our  Ame^ 
rican  trade,  a  mischief  of  the  first  magnitude^ 
such  aa  injudidons  compHanire  with  the  tenM 
dictated  by  the  colonies,  was  the  way  to  make 
it  sura  and  unavoidable.     It  wa9.  tie  myriare^ 

*  Mr.  George  Grenville.      edit. 
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fffoHf*  We  sec  iht  prophecy  verified  in  every 
particular,  and  if  this  great  and  good  man  wi^ 
tnistaken  in  any  one  instance,  it  was,  perhapsj 
that  he  did  not  expect  his  predictions  to  be  fiiU 
filled  so  soon  as  they  have  been. 

Tliis  being  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  ia 
equally  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  our  situation 
from  our  enemies,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceal 
it  from  ourselves*     Tlie  taxes  and  duties  ne^ 
cessarily  liud  upon  trade,  in  order  to  pay  the 
interest  of  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  are  so  heavy,  that  our  manu&ctures 
no  longer  find  a  vent  in  foreign  markets.    We  are 
undersold  and  beaten  out  of  branches  of  trade, 
of  which  we  had  once  an  almost  exclusive  pos- 
session.   The  progress  towards  a  total  loss  of 
our  whole  foreign  trade   has   be^n  rapid}  the 
consequence  of  it  must  be  &tal.    We  had  vainly 
hoped  that  an  exclusive  commerce  with   our 
colonies  (in  whose  cause  a  great  part  of  the  very 
incumbrances,  which  have  destroyed  our  foreign 
trade,  were  undertaken)  would  have  rewarded 
us  foT  all  our  losses  and  expense,  and  have  made 
up  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  our  customs* 
We  had  a  right  to  expect  this  exclusive  com* 
merce  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Americans, 
from  their  relation  to  us  as  colonists,  and  from 
their  own  real  interest,  if  truly   understood. 
But  unfortunately  for  us,  some  vain,  pernicious, 
ideas  of  independence  and  separate  dominion, 
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thrown  out  and  fomented  by  designing  seditioui 
spirits  in  that  country,  and  encouraged  and 
confirmed  here  by  the  treachery  of  some  and  the 
folly  of  others,  have  cut  off  all  those  just  hopes, 
those  well-founded  expectations.  While  we  are 
granting  bounties  upon  the  importation  of 
American  commodities,  the  grateful  inhabitants 
of  that  country  are  uniting  in  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufex^tures  of  Groat  Britain; 
To  doubt  that  the  example  will  be  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  colonies,  would  be  rejecting 
every  evidence  which  the  human  mind  is  capa« 
ble  of  receiving.  To  be  mad  is  a  misfortune^ 
but  to  rave  in  cold  blood  is  contemptible. 

The  enterprizes  of  the  Americans  are  now 
carried  to  such  a  point,  that  every  moment  we 
lose  serves  only,  to  accelerate  our  perdition.  If 
the  present  weak,  false,  and  pusillanimous  ad- 
ministration are  suffered  to  go  on  in  abetting  and 
supporting  the  colonies  against  the  mother 
country ;  if  the  King  should  take  no  notice  of 
this  last  daring  attack  upon  our  commerce,  the 
only  consequence  will  be  that  the  contest, 
instead  of  being  undertaken  while  we  have 
strength  to  support  it,  will  be  reserved  not  for 
our  posterity,  but  to  a  time  when  we  ourselves 
shall  have  surrendered  all  our  arms  to  the  people, 
with  whom  we  are  to  contend ;— nor  will  that 
period  be  distant. 
If  the  combination  at  Boston  be  not  a  breach* 
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of  any  standing  law  (which  I  believe  it  is)  ought 
it  not  to  be  immediately  declared  so^  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  ?  It  is  true,  that  private  persons 
cannot  be  compelled  to  buy  or  sdl  against  theif 
will ;  but  unlawfid  combinations,  supported  by 
public  subscription  and  public  engagements,  are 
and  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  heaviest  penalties 
of  the  law.  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  the  com« 
mon  cause  of  this  nation ;  and  that  a  vigorous 
and  steady  exertion  of  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain  would  soon  awe  a  tumultuous  people, 
who  have  grown  insolent  by  our  injudicious 
forbearance,  and  trampled  upon  us,  because  we 
submitted  to  them  ^. 


LETTER  XL 


TO  THE  PRINTER  OF   THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
MR.  WOODFALL»  22  Dec.  1767. 

Your  correspondent  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
Macaroni  t,   in  his  account  of  the  new  mini* 

*  This  letter  was  without  a  signature,  and  could  not» 
therefore,  be  announced,  but  was  thus  noticed  on  the  day 
previous  to  its  publication.  "  C/s  favour  is  come  to  hand.'' 
For  a  further  continuation  of  this  subject,  see  Miscellaneoas 
Letters,  Nos.  xxix.  and  xxxr.  bdit. 

t  This  writer  had  furnished  the  printer  with  a  list  of  the 
supposed  changes  in  administration,    sdit. 
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$bstkl  arrai^meiits,  hi^  thrust  in  a  laboured 
iHimbastpaoegyrick  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham;  in 
whidi  he  telb  m»  *^  that  this  country  owes  more 
to  him  tlaum  it  can  ever  repay/'  Now,  Mr. 
Woodfall,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mn  Macaroni^ 
that  tfaiB  country  does  owe  more  to  Lord 
Chatham  than  it  can  ever  repay ;  for  to  him  we 
ewE  the  greatest  part  of  our  national  debt ; 
and  TUAT-  I  am  sur^  w«  never  caa  repay.  I 
mean  no  oflfence  to  Mr.  Macaroni,  nor  any  of 
your  gcnUemen  authors,  who  are  so  kind  to  give 
Mciti2en8  an  early  peep  behind  the  political 
curtain,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  so  much 
incense  offered  to  an  Idol*,  who  so  UtOe  de- 
serves it. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

DOVirNRIGHT. 

*  See  the  conclusion  of  Miscenaneous  Letter,  No.  ly.  and 
Private  Letter,  No.  23,  in  which  the  same  tenn  is  applied  to 
Lord  Chatham,    edit. 
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